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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITIOl?. 



It ia desirable that the present Tolnme, the origin of 
which is explained in the author's preface, should be acOom- 
panied b; a brief statement in relation to Mr. Spencer's 
other works npon sociological science. The " Principles of 
Sociology " was projected hj Mr. Spencer as a part of his 
philosophical STstem, the publication of which was com- 
menced in 1860. Five volumes of that system have ap- 
peared, Til.: "First Principles," in one volume; the 
" Principles of Biology," in two volnmes ; and the " Prin- 
ciples of Psychology," in two volnmes. " First Principles " 
develops the general method of the philosophy to be carried 
out in the subsequent works. In the two succeeding parts 
that method is applied to the interpretation of the pheaom- 
floa of Life and Mind, the whole course of exposition being 
preparatory to the " Principles of Sociology," in three vol- 
nmes, which are next in order. Upon this work Mr. Spen- 
cer has now entered, and it will be published in quarterly 
' piurts, by subscription, in the same form that was adopted 
with the previous divisions of the work. 

Several years since Mr. Spencer foresaw a difBculty that 
wonld arise in working out the principles of social science 
from a lack of the data or facts necessary as a basis of rea- 
soning npon the subject ; and he saw that, before the philos- 
ophy conld be elaborated, these facts must bo systematically 
and exhaustively collected. How early and how clearly Mr. 
fipenoer perceived the ttature, diversity, and extent of tb« 
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facts upon which a true social science must rest is well' 
shown in the following passage from a review article pub- 
lished in 1859,' before he had commenced his great under- 
taking : 

" That which constitutes historj, properly so called, is in great part 
omitted from works on this subject. Only of late years have historians 
commenced giving us, in any considerable quantity, the truly valuable 
intormatioD. As in past ages the king was every thing- and the people 
nothing, so, in past histories, the doings of the king fill the entire pict- 
ure, to which the national life forms but an obscure background. 
While only now, when the welfare of nations rather than of rulers is 
becoming the dominant idea, are historians beginning to occupy them- 
selves with the phenomena of social progress. The thing it really con- 
cerns us to know is, the natural history of society. We want all facts 
which help as to understand how a nation has grown and organized 
itself. Among them, let us of course have an account o( its govern- 
ment; with as little as may be of gossip about the men who officered 
it, and as much as possible about the structure, principles, methods, 
prejudices, oomiptiona, etc,, which it exhibited ; and let this account 
include not only the nature and actions of the central government, but 
also those of local governments, down to their minutest ramifications. 
Let us of course also have a parallel description of the ecclesiastical 
government — its organization, its conduct, its power, its relations to the 
state; and, accompanying this, the ceremonial, creed, and religious ideas 
— not only those nominally believed, but those really believed and acted 
upon. Let as at the same time be informed of the control exercised by 
class over class, as displayed in social observances— in titles, saluta- 
tions, and forms of address. Jjet us know, too, what wera all the other 
customs which regulated the popular life out-of-doors and in-doorsi 
including those concerning the relations of the sexes, and the relations 
of parents to children. The superstitions, also, from the more impor- 
tant myths down to the charms in common use, should be indicated. 
Next should come a delineation of the industrial system : showing to 
what extent the division of labor was carried ; how trades were regu- 
lated, whether by caste, guilds, or otherwise ; what was the connection 
between employers and employed ; what were the agencies for dis- 
tributing commodities ; what were the means of communication ; what 
was the circulating medium. Accompanying all which should be given 
an account of the industrial arts technically considered : stating the 

I " Whrt Knowledge is of mwt Worth I "— ( Wtttminttr fiwtw), 
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processes in use, aod the qnalitj of the products. Further, the intel- 
lectual condition of the nation in its various grades should be de- 
picted ; not only with respect to the kind and amount of education, 
but with respect to the progress made in scieoce, and the prevailing 
manner of thinking. The degree of aesthetic calture, as displaced in 
architecture, sculpture, pointing, dress, music, poetry, and fiction, 
Ehould be described. Hor should there be omitted a sketch of the 
daily lives of the people — their food, their homes, and their amuse- 
ments. And, lastlj, to connect the whole, should be exhibited the 
morals, theoretical and practical, of all classes, as indicat«d in their 
laws, habita, proverto, deeds. These (acts, given with as much brevity 
as consists with clearness and accuracy, shonld be so grouped and at* 
ranged ttiat they may be comprehended in their eruemik, and con- 
templated as mutually-dependent parts of one great whole. The aim 
should be so to present them that men may readily trace the consensus 
subsisting among them, with the view of learning what social phenom- 
ena coexist with what others. And then the corresponding deline^ 
tions of succeeding ages should be so managed as to show bow each be- 
lief, institution, custom, and arrangement, was modified, and how the 
eomeHsne ol preceding structures and functions was developed into 
the consensus of succeeding ones. Such alone is the kind of informa- 
tion, respecting past times, which can be of service to the citizen for 
the regnlation of his conduct. The only history that is of practical 
value is, what may be called Descriptive Sociology. And the highest 
office which the historian can discharge is that of so narrating the 
lives of nations as to furnish materials for a Comparative Sociology, 
and for the subsequent determination of the ultimate laws to which 
social phenomena conform." 

Such were the character and scope of the facts which re- 
quired to be collected cODceraing all forms and grades of 
human societies before any thing like a valid social science 
could be constructed. A descriptive Sociology, furnishing 
comprehensive data, must precede the establishment of prin- 
ciples, and so Mr. Spencer began the collection of his mate- 
rials five years ago. He first devised a system of tables 
suited to present all orders of social facts displayed by any 
community — facts of structure, function, and development, 
in such a manner that they can be compared with each other 
ftt a glance — each table being a kind of chart of the social 
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condition of the community to which it is devoted. His ob- 
ject was at first solely to facilitate his own work, bnt it soon 
appeared that the results would be of great general impor- 
tanca, and Mr. Spencer decided to execute the undertaking 
with a view to publication. The communities of mankind 
were divided into three great groups: 1. Uncivilized Socie- 
ties ; 2. Civilized Societies, Extinct or Decayed ; 3. Civilized 
Societies, Recent or still Flourishing. Having arranged his 
plan, Mr. Spencer engaged three educated gentlemen to de- 
vote themselves to the systematic collection of the various 
orders of facts pertaining to these three groups of societies. 
In each case, tiie tables are filled in with the facts under 
their appropriate heads, while extracts are separately given 
from the authorities consulted. The description of the Un- 
civilized Societies, by Prof. David Duncan, embracing sev- 
enty tables, is substantially completed. Of the second divi- 
sion, in charge of Dr. Richard Scbeppig, the first installment, 
including the four ancient American civilizations, is nearly 
finished. The third division, dealing with civilized socie- 
ties, under charge of Mr. James Collier, of St. Andrew's and 
Edinburgh Universities, is well advanced, and the first part, 
treating of the English civilization, or the Sociological His- 
tory of England, is now published. It covers seven con- 
secutive tables, and the verifying extracts occupy seventy 
pages folio. 

This series of works, which will he published as they are 
completed, will form a regular Cyclopaedia of Descriptive 
Sociology, and, as the facts are given independently of the- 
ory, they will have value for all students of social phenom- 
ena. Of the execution and influence of this work, the Brit^ 
isk Quarterly Review well observes : " No words are needed 
to indicate the immense labor here bestowed, or the great 
sociological benefit which such a mass of tabulated matter 
done under such competent direction will confer. The 
work will constitute an epoch in the science of comparative 
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It will be anderstood that these works do not form a 
part of Mr. Spencer's Philosophical System, hut a separate 
preparation for the third division of it. Mr. Spencer will 
ose his extensive materials in establishing the inductions of 
the science which will be presented in the sncceesiTe parts 
of the " Principles ol Sociology." 

E. L. T. 
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PREFACE. 



This little vork has beea written at the instigation of 
my American friend, Professor Youmsns. When, some 
two years ago, he was in England making arrangements 
for that International Scientific Series which he origi- 
nated and succeeded in organizing, he urged me to 
contribnte to it a Tolnme on the Study of Sociology. 
Feeling that the general undertaking in which I am 
engaged, is extensive enough to demand all my energies, 
I continued for a long time to resist ; and I finally yielded 
only to the modified proposal that I should furnish the 
ideas and materials, and leave the embodiment of them to 
some fit colldborateur. As might have been expected, it 
vaa difficult to find one in all respects suitable ; and, 
eventually, I undertook the task myself. 

After thus committing myself, it occurred to me aa de- 
Birable that, instead of writing the volume simply for the 
International Scientific Series, I should prepare it for pre- 
vious issue in a serial form, both here and in the United 
States. In pursuance of this idea, arrangements were 
made with the Contemporary Review to publish the suc- 
cessive chapters ; and in America they have been simul- 
taneously published in the Popular Science Monthly. 
Beginning in May, 1873, this publication by instalments 
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has, with two brief intervals, since continced, and will ba 
completed on the 1st October next : the issue of this 
Tolnme being delayed until after that date. 

Since commencing the work, I have not regretted that I 
was led to nndertake it. Varions considerations which 
seemed needful by way of introduction to the PrincipUa 
of Sociology, presently to be written, and which yet could 
not be conveniently included in it, have found, in this 
preliminary rolnme, a fit place. Unch illnstratlTe mate- 
rial also, partly accumulated during past years and lying 
unused, I have thus gained an occasion for turning to 
acoonnt. Further, the opportunity has been afforded me 
of commenting on special topics which the Principlet oj 
Sociology conld not properly recognize ; and of comment- 
ing on them in a style inadmissible in a pnrely-philo- 
Bophical treatise — a style adapted, however, as I hope, to 
create such interest in the subject as may excite to 
serious pursuit of it 

In preparing the successive chapters for final publica- 
tion, I have, besides carefully revising them, here and 
there enforced the argument by a further illustration. 
Not much, however, has been done in this way : the 
only additions of moment being contained in the Appen- 
dix. One of these, pursuing in another direction the 
argument concerning academic discipline, will be found 
among the notes to Chapter IX. ; and another, illus- 
trative of the irrelation between intellectual culture 
and moral feeling, will be found in the notes to Chap- 
ter XV. 

LoHSOir, July, 1873. 
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THE STUDY OP SOCIOLOGY, 



CHAPTEat L 

OCR NEED or IT. 



Over hia pipe in the village ale-house, the labourer says 
very positively what Parliament should do about the "foot 
and mouth disease." At the farmer's market-table, his master 
makes the glasses jingle as, with his fist, he emphasizes the as- 
sertion that he did not get half enough compensation for his 
slaughtered beasts during the cattle-plague. These are not 
hesitating opinions. On a matter affecting the agricultural 
interest, statements are still as dogmatic as they were during 
the Anti-Com-Law agitatioii, when, in every rural circle, you 
heard that the nation would be ruined if the lightly-taxed for- 
eigner was allowed to compete in our markets with the heav- 
ily-taxed Englishman : a proposition held to be so self-evident 
that dissent from it implied either stupidity or knavery. 

Now, as then, may be daily heard among other classes, 
opinions just as decided and just as unwarranted. By men 
called educated, the old plea for extravagant expenditure, that 
" it is good for trade," is still continually urged with full be- 
lief in its sufficiency. Scarcely any decrease is observable in 
the fallacy that whatever gives employment is beneficial : no 
regard being had to the value for ulterior purposes of that 
which the labour produces: no question being asked what 
would have resulted bad the capital which paid for the labour 
taken some other channel and paid for some other labour. 
Neither criticiam nor explanation appreciably modifies these 
beliefs. When there is again an opening for them they are 
expressed with undiminished confidence. Along with delu- 
sions of this kind go whole families of others. People who 
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think that the relations between expenditure and production 
are so simple, naturally assume simplicity in other relations 
among social phenomena. Is there distress somewhere t 
They suppose nothing more is required than to subscribe 
money for relieving it On the one hand, they never trace 
the reactive effects which charitable donations work on bank 
accounts, on the surplus-capital bankers have to lend, on the 
productive activity which the capital now abstracted would 
have set up, on the number of labourera who would have re- 
ceived wages and who now go without wages — they do not 
perceive that certain necessaries of life have been withheld 
from one man who would have exchanged useful work for 
them, and given to another who perhaps persistently evades 
working. Nor, on the other hand, do they look beyond the 
immediate mitigation of misery. They deliberately ^ut their 
eyes to the fact that as fast as they increase the provision fo.- 
those who live without labour, so fast do they increase tho 
number of those who live without labour ; and that with an 
ever-increasing distribution of alms, there comes an eveivin- 
creasing outcry for more alms. Similarly throughout all their 
political thinking. Proximate causes and proximate results 
are alone contemplated. There is scarcely any consciousness 
that the original causes are oft«n numerous and widely differ- 
ent from the apparent cause ; and that beyond each immedi- 
ate result there will be multitudinous remote results, moat of 
them quite incalculable. 

Minds in which the conceptions of social actions are thus 
rudimentary, are also minds ready to harbour wild hopes of 
benefits to be achieved by administrative agencies. In each 
such mind there seems to be the unexpressed postulate that 
every evil in a society admits of cure ; and that the cure lies 
within the reach of law. " Why is not there a better inspec- 
tion of the mercantile marine ? " asked a correspondent of the 
Times the other day : apparently forgetting that within the 
preceding twelve months the power he invoked had lost two 
of its own vessels, and barely saved a third. " Ugly buildings 
are eyesores, and should not be allowed," lu-ges one who is 
anxious for a"Mhetic culture. Meanwhile, from the agent 
which is to foster good taste, there have come monuments and 
public buildiags of which the less said the better,; and ita 
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chosen dedgn for the Law-Courts meete with almosrt; univerBal 
condemnatioii. " Wli; did those in authority allow such de- 
fective sanitary arrangements t " was everywhere asked, after 
the fevers at Jjord Londesborough's i and thia question you 
heard repeated, regardless of the fact that sanitary arrange- 
ments having such results in this and other cases, were them- 
selves the outcome of appointed sanitary administrations — 
regardless of the fact that the authorized system had itself 
heen the means of introducing foul gases into houses.* "The 
State should purchase the railways," is con£dently asserted by 
those who, every morning, road of chaos at the Admiralty, or 
cross-purposes in the dockyards, or wretched army-organuuir- 
tion, or diplomatic bungling that endangers peace, or frustration 
of justice by technicalities and costs and delays,— all without 
having their confidence in officialism shaken. " Building Acts 
shoold insure better ventilation in small houses," says one who 
either never knew or has foi^tten that, after Messrs. Eeid and 
Barry had spent £200,000 in failing to ventilate the Houses of 
Parliament, the First Commissioner of Works proposed that, 
" the House should get some competent engineer, above sus- 
picion of partiality, to let them see what ought to be done." ' 
And similarly there are continually cropping out in the press, 
and at meetings, and in conversations, such notions as that the 
State might provide " cheap capital " by some financial sleight 
of hand ; that " there ought to be bread-overseers appointed by 
Government : " ' that " it is the duty of Government to provide 
a suitable national asylum for the reception of all iUegitimate 
children." * And here it is doubtless thought by some, as it is 
in France by M. de Lagevenais, that Government, by supply- 
ing good music, should exclude the bad, such as that of Offen- 
bach.' We smile on reading of that French princess, cele- 
brated for her innocent wonder that people should starve 
when there was so simple a rem.edy. But why should we 
■mile t A great part of the current political thought evinces 
notions of practicability not much more rational. 

That connexions unong social phenomena should be so 
little understood, need not surprise us if we note the ideas 
which prevail respecting the connexions among much simpler 
phenomena. Uinds left i^orant of physical cawation, ar9 
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unlikely to appreciate clearly, if at all, that causatioc bo much 
more subtle and complex, which nuiB through the actions of 
incorporated men. In almoet every house, servants and thoso 
who employ them, alike believe that a poker leaned up in 
front of the bars, or across them, makes the fire bum ; and 
you will be told, very positively, that experience proves the 
efficacy of the device — the experience being that the poker has 
been repeatedly so placed and the fire has repeatedly burned ; 
and no comparisons having been made with cases in which 
the poker was absent, and all other conditions as before. In 
the Bame circles the old prejudice against sitting down thirteen 
to dinner etill survives: there actually exists among ladies 
who have been at finishing schoob of the highest character, 
and among some gentlemen who pass as intelligent, the con- 
viction that adding or subtracting one &om a number of 
people who eat together, will affect the fates of some among 
them. And this state of mind is again displayed at the card- 
table, by the opinion that So-and-so is always lucky or un- 
lucky — that influences are at work which, on the average, 
determine more good cards to one person than to another. 
Clearly, those in whom the consciousness of causation in these 
simple cases is bo vague, may be expected to have the wildest 
notions of social causation. Whoever even entertains the 
supposition that a poker put across the fire can make it bum, 
proves himself to have neither a qualitative nor a quantitative 
idea of physical causation ; and if, during his life, hia experi- 
ences of material objects and actions have failed to give him 
an idea so accessible and bo simple, it is not likely tiiat they 
have given him ideas of the qualitative and quantitative rela- 
tions of cause and effect holding throughout society. Hence, 
there is nothing to exclude irrational interpretations and dis- 
proportioned hopes. Where other superstitions flourish, polit- 
ical superstitions will take root A consciousness in which 
there lives the idea that spilling salt will be followed by some 
evil, obviously allied aa it is to the consciousness of the savage, 
filled with beliefs in omens and charms, gives a home to other 
beliefs like those of the savage. It may not have faith in the 
potency of medicine-bags and idols, and may even wonder 
how any being can reverence a thing shaped with his own 
hands ; and yet it readily entertains subtler forms of the same 
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feelings. For, in those whose modes of thought we hKve been 
contemplating, there is a tacit supposition that a goTemment 
moulded by themselves, has some efficiency beyond that natu- 
rally possessed by a certain group of citizens subsidized by the 
rest of the citizens. True, if you ask them, they may Dot de- 
liberately assert that a legislative and administrative appa- 
ratus can exert power, either mental or material, beyond the 
power proceeding from the nation itself. They are compelled 
to admit, when cross-examined, that the energies moving a 
governmental machine are energies which would cease were 
citiKens to cease working ^d furnishing the supplies. But, 
nevertheless, their projecte imply an unexpressed belief in 
some store of force that is not measured by taxes. When 
there arises the question— Why does not Government do this 
for us f there is not the accompanying thought — Why does 
not Government put its hands in our pockets, and, with the 
proceeds, pay officials to do this, instead of leaving us to do it 
ourselves ; but the accompanying thought is— Why does not 
Government, out of its inexhaustible resources, yield us this 
benefit) 

Such modes of political thinking, then, naturally go along 
with such conceptions of physical phenomena as are current. 
Just as the perpetual-motion schemer hopes, by a cunning 
arrangement of parts, to get from one end of his machine 
more energy than he puts in at the other ; so the ordinary po- 
litical schemer is convinced that out of a legislative apparatus, 
properly devised and worked with due dexterity, may be had 
beneficial State-action without any detrimental reaction. Ho 
expects to get out of a stupid people the effecls of intelligence, 
and to evolve from inferior citizens superior conduct 

But while the prevalence of crude political opinions among 
those whose conceptions about simple matters are so crude, 
might be anticipated, it is surprising that the class disciplined 
by scientific culture should bring to the interpretation of 
social phenomena, methods but little in advance of those used 
by others. Now that the transformation and equivalence of 
forces is seen by men of science to hold not only throughout 
all inorganic actions, but throughout all organic actions \ now 
that even mental changes are recognized as the correlatives of 
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cerebral changes, which also cooform to this principle ; and 
now, that there must be admitted the corolla^, that all ac- 
tions going on in a society u« measured by certain antecedent 
energies, which disappear in effecting them, while th^ them- 
selves become actual or potential energies from which subse- 
quent questions arise ; it is strange that there should not have 
arisen the consciousness that these highest phenomena are to 
be studied as lower phenomena have been studied — not, of 
course, after the same physical methods, but in conformity 
with the same principles. And yet scientific men rarely dis- 
play such a consciousness. 

A mathematician who had agreed or disagreed with the 
view of Professor Tait respecting the value of Quaternions for 
pursuing researches in Physics, would listen with raised eye- 
brows were one without mathematical culture to express a 
decided opinion on the matter. Or, if the subject discussed 
was the doctrine of Helmholtz, that hypothetical beings oc- 
cupying space of two dimensions, might be so conditioned that 
the axioms of our geometry would prove untrue, the mathe- 
matician would marvel if an affirmation or a negation came 
from a man who knew no more of the properties of space than 
is to be gained by daily converse with things around, and no 
more of the principles of reasoning than the course of business 
taught him. And yet, were we to take members of the Mathe- 
matical Society, who, having severally devoted themselves 
to the laws of quantitative relations, know that, simple as 
these are intrinsically, a life's study is required for the full 
comprehension of them— were we to ask each of these his 
opinion on somd point of social policy, the readiness with 
which he answered would seem to imply that in these cases, 
where the factors of the phenomena are so numerous and so 
much involved, a general survey of men and things gives data 
for trustworthy judgments. 

Or, to contrast more fully the mode of reaching a conclu- 
sion which the man of science uses in his own department, 
with that which he regards as satisfactory in the department 
of politics, let us take a case from a concrete science : say, the 
question— What are the solar spote, and what constitution of 
tiie Sun is implied by them ! Of tentative answers to 

this questioa there is first "Wilwa's, adopted by Sir Williaiq 
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Herschel, that tlie risible surface of the Sun is a luminom en- 
velope, within vhich there are cloudy envelopes coveiiag a 
dark central body ; and that when, by some disturbanee, the 
luminous envelope is broken through, portiotui of the cloudy 
envelope and of the dark central body, become visible as the 
penumbra and umbra respectively. This hypothesiB, at one 
time received with favour mainly because it seemed to permit 
that teleological interpretation which required that the Sun 
shordd be habitable, accounted tolerably well for certain of 
the appearances — more especially the appearance of ooncavitr 
which the spots have when near the limb of the Sun. But 
though 3ir John Herschel supported bis father's hypothesis, 
pointing out that cyclonic action would account for local dis- 
persions of the photosphere, there has of late years become 
more and mora manifest the fatal objection that the genesis of 
light and heat ramained unezplaioed, and that no supposition 
of auroral discharges did more than remove the difficulty a 
step back ; since, unless light and heat could be perpetually 
generated out of nothing, there must be a store of force per- 
petually being expended in producing them. A counter-hy- 
pothesia, following naturally from the hypothesis of nebular 
origin, is that the mass of the Sun must be incandescent ; that 
its incandescence has been produced, and is maintained, by 
progressing aggregation of its once widely-diffused matter; 
and that surroimding its molten surface there is an atmos- 
phere of metallic gases continually rising, condensing to form 
the visible photosphere, and thence precipitating. What, in 
this case, are the solar spots f Eirchhoff, proceeding upon the 
hypothesis just indicated, which had been set forth before he 
made his discoveries by the aid of the spectroscope, contended 
that the solar spots are simply clouds, formed of these con- 
densed metallic gases, so large as to be relatively opaque ; and 
he endeavoured to account for their changing forms as tlie 
Sun's rotation carries them away, in correspondence with this 
view. But the appearances as known to astronomers, are quite 
irreconcilable with the belief that the spots are simply drift- 
ing clouds. Do these appearances, then, conform to the sup- 
position of M. Faye, that the photosphere encloses matter 
which is wholly gaseous and non-luminous ; and that the 
■pots are produced when occasional up-rushes from the in- 
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terior bunt through the photosphere t This Bupposition, while 
it may be held to account for certain traits of the spots, and to 
be justified by the observed fact that there are up-rushes of 
gas, presents difficulties not readily disposed of. It does not 
explain the manifest rotation of many spots \ nor, indeed, does 
it seem really to account fc^ that darkness which constitutes 
them spots ; since a non-luminous gaseous nucleus would be 
permeable by light from the remoter side of the photosphere, 
and hence holes through the near side of the photoqthere 
would not look dark. There is, however, another hypothesis 
which more nearly reconciles the facts. Assuming the incan- 
descent molten surface, the ascending metallic gases, and the 
formation of a photosphere at that outer limit where the gases 
condense ; accepting the suggestion of Sir John Herachel, so 
amply supported by evidence, that zones north and south of 
the Sun's equator are subject to violent cyclones; this hy- 
pothesis is, that if a cyclone occurs within the atmosphere of 
metallic gases between the molten surface and the photo- 
sphere, its vortex will become a region of rarefaction, of re- 
frigeration, and therefore of precipitation. There will be 
formed in it a dense cloud extending far down towards the 
body of the Sun, and obstructing the greater part of the light 
radiating from below. Here we have an adequate cause for 
the formation of an opaque vaporous mass — a cause which 
also accounts for the frequenUy observed vortical motion ; fo» 
the greater blackness of the central part of the umbra ; for the 
formation of a penumbra by the drawing-in of the adjacent 
photosphere ; for the elongation of the luminous masses form- 
ing the photosphere, and the turning of their longer axes 
towards the centre of the spot ; and for the occasional drift- 
ing of them over the spot towards it« centre. Still, there is 
the difficulty that vortical motion is by no means always ob- 
servable ; and it remains to be considered whether Wb non- 
visibility in many cases is reconcilable with the hypothesis. 
At present none of the interpretations can be regarded as 
established. See, then, the rigour of the inquiry. Here 

are' sundry suppositions which the man of science severally 
tests by observations and necessary inferences. In this, as in 
other cases, he rejects such as unquestionably disagree with 
unquestionable truths. Continually excluding untenable by 
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ftothesea, lie waits to decide among the more tenable ones 
uatil further evidence discloses further congruitiea or inccm- 
gmities. Checking every Btat«ment of fact and every conclu- 
raon drawn, he keeps his judgment suspended until no apom- 
aly remains unexplained. Not only is he thus careful to shut 
out all possible error from inadequacy in the number and 
variety of data, but he is careful to shut out all possible error 
caused by idiosyncrasy in himself. Though not perhaps in 
astronomical observations such as those above implied, yet in 
all astronomical observations where the element of time is 
important, he makes allowance for the intervals occupied by 
his nervous actions. To fix the exact moment at which a cer- 
tain change occurred, his perception of it has to be corrected 
for the " personal equation." As the speed of the nervous dis- 
charge Vfuiee, according to the constitution, from thirty to 
ninety metres per second, and is somewhat greater in summer 
than in winter ; and as between seeing a change and register- 
ing it with the finger, tliere is an interval which is thus ap- 
preciably different in different persons ; the particular amount 
of this error in the particular observer has to be taken into 
account 

Suppose now that to a man of science, thus careful in test^ 
ing all possible hypotheses and excluding all possible sources 
of error, we put a sociological question — say, whether some 
proposed institution will be beneficial. An answer, and often 
a very decided one, is forthcoming at once. It is not thought 
needful, proceeding by deliberate induction, to ascertain what 
baa happened in each nation where an identical institution, or 
an institution of allied kind, has been established. It is not 
thought needful to look back in our own history to see whether 
kindred agencies have done what they were expected to do. It 
is not thought needful to ask the more general question — bow 
far institutions at large, among all nations and in all times, 
have justified the theories of those who set them up. Nor is 
it thought needful to infer from analogous cases, what is likely 
to happen if the proposed appliance is not set up — to ascertain, 
inductively, wliether in its absence some equivalent appliance 
will arise. And still less is it thought needful to inquire what 
will be the indirect actions and reactions of the proposed or- 
ganization— how far it will retard other social agencies, and 
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how far it will prevent the spoataneous growth of agencies 
having like ends. I do not mean that none of these questions 
are recognized as questiona to be aaked ; but 1 mean that no 
attempts are made after a scientific manner to get together 
materials for answering them. True, some data have been 
gathered from newspapero, periodicals, foreign correspondence, 
books of travel ; and there have been read sundry histories, 
which, besides copious accounts of royaJ misdemeanours, con- 
tain minute details ot every military campaign, and careful 
diseutanglinga of diplomatic trickeries. And on information 
thus acquired a conBdent opinion is based. Most remarkable 
of all, however, is the fact that no allowance is made for the 
personal equation. In political observations and judgments, 
the qualities of the individual, natural and acquired, are by 
iax the most important factors. The bias of education, the 
bias of class-relationships, the bias of nationality, the political 
bias, the theological bias— these, added to the constitutional 
sympathies and antipathies, have much more influence in de- 
termining beliefs on social questions than has the small 
amount of evidence collected. Yet, though in his search after 
a physical truth, the man of science allows for minute errors 
of perception due to his own nature, he makes no allowance 
for the enormous errors which his own nature vtaiously mod- 
ified and distorted by his conditions of life, is sure to intro- 
duce into his perceptions of political truth. Here, where cor- 
rection for the personal equation is all-essential, it does not 
occur to him that there is any personal equation to be 
allowed for. 

This immense incongruity between the attitude in which 
the most disciplined minds approach other orders of natural 
phenomena, and the attitude in which they approach the phe- 
nomena presented by societies, will be best illustrated by a 
series of antitheses thus : — 

The material media through which we see things, always 
more or less falsify the facts : making, for example, the appar- 
ent direction of a star slightly different from its real direction, 
and sometimes, as when a fish is seen in the water, the appar- 
ent place is so far from the real place, that great misconcep- 
tion results unless large allowance is made for refraction ; but 
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sociological obserrationa are not thus falsified: through the 
dailf press light comes without any bending of its rays, and 
in' studying past ages it is easy to make allowance for the re- 
fraction due to the historic medium. The moticois of 
gases, though they conform to mechanical laws which are 
well understood, are nevertheless so involved, that the art of 
controlling currents of air in a house is not yet mastered ; but 
the waves and currents of feeling running through a society, 
and the consequent directions and amounts of social activities, 
may be readily known beforehand. Though molecules of 
inorganic substances are very simple, yet prolonged study is 
required to understand their modes of behaviour to one 
another, and even the most instructed frequently meet with 
interactions of them producing consequences they never antic- 
ipated ; but where the interacting bodies are not molecules but 
living beings of highly-complex natures, it is easy to foresee 
all results which will arise. Physical phenomena are 
so connected that between seeming probability and actual 
truth, there is apt to be a wide difference, even where but two 
bodies are acting : instance the natiu^ supposition that dur- 
ing our northern summer the S^arth is nearer to the Sun than 
during the winter, which is just the reverse of the fact; but 
among sociological phenomena, where the bodies are so multi- 
tudinous, and the forces by which they act on one another so 
many, and so multiform, and so variable, the probability and 
the actuality will of course correspond. Matter often be- 
taves paradoxically, as when two cold liquids added together 
become boiling hot, or as when the mixing of two clear liquids 
produces an opaque mud, or as when water immersed in sul- 
phurous acid freezes on a hot iron plate ; but what we dis- 
tinguish as Mind, especially when massed together in the way 
which causes social action, evolves no paradoxical results — 
always such results come from it as seem likely to come. 

The acceptance of contradictions like these, tacitly implied 
in the beliefs of the scientifically cultivated, is the more re- 
markable when we consider how abundant are the proofs that 
human nature is difficult to manipulate ; that methods appar- 
ently the most rational disappoint expectation ; and that the 
best results frequently arise from courses which common sense 
tbipks unpractical. .£ven individual human nature shows ds 
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these startling anomalies. A man of leisure is the man natu- 
rally flxed upon if something has to be done ; but your man of 
leisure cannot find time, and the man moat likely to do what 
is wanted, is the man who is already busy. That the boy who 
studies longest will leam most, and that a man will become 
wise in proportion as he reads much, are propositions which 
look true but are quite untrue; as teachers are now-a-days 
finding out in the one case, and as Hobbes long ago found out 
in the other. How obvious it appears that when minds go de- 
ranged, there is no remedy but replacing the weak internal 
control by a strong estemal control. Yet the " non-restraint 
system " has had far more success than the system of strait- 
waistcoats. Dr. Batty Tuke, a physician of much experience 
in treating the insane, has lately testified that the desire to es- 
cape is great when locks and keys are used, but almost disap- 
pears when they are disused: the policy of unlocked doors 
has had 95 per cent, of success and 5 per cent of failure.* And 
in further evidence of the mischief often done by measm«s 
supposed to Ik curative, here is Dr. Maudsley, also an author- 
ity on such questions, speaking of "asylum-made lunatics." 
Again, is it not clear that the repression of crime will be 
effectual in propcotion as the punishment is severe ! Yet the 
great amelioration in our penal code, initiated by Bomilly, has 
not been followed by increased criminality but by decreased 
criminality ; and the testimonies of those who have had most 
experience — Maconochie in Norfolk Island, Dickson in West- 
em Australia, Obermier in Germany, Montesinos in Spain — 
unite to show that in proportion as the criminal is left to suffer 
no other penalty than that of maintaining himself under such 
restraints only as are needful for social safety, the reformation 
is great : exceeding, indeed, all anticipation. French school- 
masters, never questioning the belief that boys can he made to 
behave well only by rigid discipline and spies to aid in carry- 
ing it out, are astonished on visiting England to find how 
much better boys behave when they are less governed : nay 
more — among English boys themselves, Dr. Arnold has shown 
that more trust is followed by improved conduct Similarly 
with the anomalies of incorporated human nature. We habit- 
ually assume that only by legal restraints are men to be kept 
from aggressing on their neighbours ; and yet there are facts 
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Thich should lead ua to qualify our aasumptdon. So-called 
debts of honour, for the non-paymetit of which there is no 
legal penalty, are held more sacred than debts that ctui be 
l^ally enforced; and on the Stock-Exchange, where only 
pencil memoranda in the respective note-books of two brokeis 
guarantee the sale and purchase of many thousands, contracts 
are safer than those which, in the outside world, are formally 
registered in signed and sealed parchments. 

Multitudes of cases might be accumulated showing how, 
in other directions, men's thoughts and feelings produce kinds 
of conduct which, d priori, would be judged very improbable. 
And if, going beyond our own society and our own time, we 
observe what has happened among other races, and among the 
earlier generations of our own race, we meet, at every step, 
workings-out of human nature utterly unlike those which wo 
assume when making political forecasts. Who, generaliring 
the esperiences of his daily life, would suppose that men, to 
please their gods, would swing for hours .from hooks drawn 
through the muscles of their backs, or let their naib grow 
through the palms of their clenched hands, or roll over and 
over hundreds of miles to visit a shrine f Who would have 
thought it possible that a public sentiment and a private feel- 
ing might be as in China, where a criminal can buy a substi- 
tute to be executed in his stead : the substitute's family having 
the money ? Or, to take historical cases more nearly concern- 
ing ourselves — Who foresaw that the beliefs in purgatory and 
priestly intercession would cause one-half of England to lapse 
into the hands of the Church ? or who foresaw that a defect 
in the law of mortmain would lead to bequests of large estates 
consecrated as graveyards ? Who could have imagined that 
robber-kings and bandit-barons, with vassals to match, would, 
generation after generation, have traversed all Europe through 
hardships and dangers to risk their lives in getting possession 
of the reputed burial place of one whose injunction was to 
turn the left cheek when the right was smitten ? Or who, 
again, would have anticipated tiiat when, in Jerusaleni, this 
same teacher disclaimed political aims, and repudiated political 
instrumentalities, the professed successors of his disciples 
would by and by become rulers dominating over all the kings 
of Europe ? Such a result could be »3 litUe foreseen as jt 
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oould be foremen that aq instninieat of torture u§ed by fb« 
Jsws would g:iTe the ^oond-plans to Christiaa temples 
tiirougbout Europe ; and aa little aa it could be f oreBeen that 
the process of this ttH'ture, recounted io Christiaii narratiTes, 
might come to be mistakeii for a ChristiaD iustitutioii, as it 
was bj the Ualay chief who, being expostulated with for cru- 
cifying some rebels, replied that he was following " the Eng- 
lish practice," which he read in " their sacred books." ' 

Look where we will at the genesis of social phenomena, we 
shall similarly find that while the particular ends contem- 
plated and arranged for hare commonly not been more than 
temporarily attained if attained at all, the changes actually 
brought about have arisen from causes of which the very ex- 
istence was unknown. 

How, indeed, can any man, and how more especially can 
any man of scientific culture, think that special results o. 
special political acts can be calculated, when he contemplates 
the incalculable complexity of the influences under which each 
individual, and d. fortiori each society, develops, lives, and 
decays t The multiplicity of the factors is illustrated even 
in the material composition of a man's body. Every one who 
watehes closely the course of things, must have observed that 
at a single meal he may take in bread made from Huasian 
wheat, beef from Scotland, potatoes from the midland coun- 
ties, sugar from the Mauritius, salt from Cheshire, pepper.from 
Jamaica, curry-powder from India, wine from France or Ger- 
many, currants from Greece, oranges from Spain, as well as 
various spices and condiments from other places ; and if he 
considers whence came the draught of water he swallows, 
tracing it back from the reservoir through the stream and the 
brook and the rill, to the separate rain-drops which fell wide 
apart, and these ag^n to the eddying vapoturs which had been 
mingling and parting in endless ways as they drifted over the 
Atlantic, he sees that this single mouthful of water contains 
molecules which, a little time ago, were dispersed over hun- 
dreds of squM« miles of ocean swell. Similarly tracing back 
the history of each solid he has eaten, he finds that his body is 
made up of elements which have lately come ^m all parts 
fit lfii» Earth's surfacit. 
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And what thus holds of the BubetancQ of tb« bodr, h<dds 
no 1«« of the iuflnvnces, physical and moral, which modify 
its actions. You bvoak your tooth with a small pebble amonff 
the currants, because the industrial organiiLatioD in Zante is so 
imperfect. A derangement of your digestion goes back for its 
cause to the bungling management in a vineyard on the 
Bhine serial years ago; or to the dishonesty of the mer- 
chants at Cette, where imitation wince are produced. Because 
there happened a squabble between a consul and a king in 
Abyssinia, an increased income-tax obliges you to abridge your 
autumn holiday ; or because slave-owners in North America 
try to extend the " peculiar institution " further west, there re- 
sults here a party dissension which perhaps entails on you loss 
of friends. If from these remote causes you turn to causes at 
home, you find that your doings are controlled by a plexus of 
influences too tnvolTed to be traced beyond its first meshes. 
Your hours of bimness are pre-determined by the general bab- 
ts of the community, which have beea slowly established no 
cne knows how. Your meals have to be taken at intervals 
which do not suit your health ; but under existing social ar- 
rangements you must submit Such intercourse with friends 
&z you can get, is at hours and under r^ulations which 
everybody adopts, but for which nobody is responable; 
and you have to yield to a ceremomal which substitutes 
trouble for pleasure. Your opinions, political and religious, 
are ready moulded for you; and unless your individual- 
ity is very decided, your social surroundings will prove too 
strong for it Nay, even such an insignificant event as 
the coming-of-age of grouse affects your goings and comings 
throughout life. For has not the dissolution of Parliament 
direct reference to the 12th of August i and does not the dis- 
solution end the London season ! and does not the London 
season determine the times for business and relaxation, and so 
affect the making of arrangements throughout the year t If 
from co-existing influences we turn to influences that have 
been working through past time, the same general truth be- 
comes still more conspicuous. Ask how it happens that men 
in England do not work every seventh day, and you have to 
seek through thousands of past years to find the initial cause. 
Ask why in England, aod still more in Scotland, there is not 
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only a cessation bom work, vhich the creed intai^icta, but 
also a cessation from amusement, which it does not interdict ; 
and for an explanation you must go back to succeseive waves 
of ascetic fanaticism in generations long dead. And what 
thus holds of religious ideas and usages, holds of all others, 
political and social. Even the industrial activities are often 
permanently turned out of their normal directions bj social 
states tiiat passed away many ages ago : witness what has hap- 
pened throughout the East, or in Italy, where towns and vil- 
lages are still perched on hills and eminences chosen for de- 
fensive purposes in turbulent times, and where the lives of the 
inhabitants are now made laborious by having daily to carry 
themselves and all the necessaries of life from a low level to a 
high level. 

The extreme complexity of social actions, and the tran- 
scendent di£Bculty which hence arises of counting on special 
results, will be still better seen if we enumerate the factors 
which determine one simple phenomenon, as the price of a 
commodity, — say, cotton, A manufacturer of calicoes has to 
decide whether he will increase his stock of raw material at 
its current price. Before doing this, he must ascertain, as well 
as he can, the following data :— Whether the stocks of calico 
in the hands of manufacturers and wholesalers at home, are 
large or small ; whether by recent prices retailers have been 
led to lay in stocks or not ; whether the colonial and foreign 
markets are glutted or otherwise ; and what is now, and is 
likely to be, the production of calico by foreign manufacturers. 
Having formed some idea of the probable demand for calico, 
he has to ask what other manufacturers have done, and are 
doing, as buyers of cotton — whether they have been waiting 
for the price to fall, or have been buying in anticipation of a 
rise. From cotton-brokers' circulars he has to judge what is 
the state of speculation at Liverpool— whether the stocks there 
are large or small, and whether many or few cai^oes are on 
their way. The stocks and prices at New Orleans, and at other 
cotton-ports throughout the world, have also to be taken note 
of; and then there come questions respecting forthcoming 
crops in the Southern States, in India, in Egypt, and else- 
where. Here are sufficiently-numerous factors, but these are 
1^ no means all. The consumption of calico, and therefore 
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t'ke cotiBumptiou of cotton, and therefore the price of cotton, 
depends in part on the supplies and prices of other textile fab- 
rics. If, as happened during the American Civil War, calico 
rises in price because its raw material becomes scarce, linen 
comes into more general use, and bo a further rise in price is 
checked. Woollen fabrics, also, may to some extent compete. 
^Jid, besides the competition caused by relative prices, there is 
the competition canjsed by fashion, which may or may not pres- 
ently change. Surely the factors are now all enumerated? By 
no means. There is the estimation of mercantile opinion. The 
views of buyers and sellers respecting future prices, never more 
than approximations to the truth, often diverge from it very 
widely. Waves of opinion, now in excess now in defect of the 
fact, rise and fall daily, and larger ones weekly and monthly, 
tending, every now and then, to run into mania or panic ; for it 
is among men of business as among other men, that they stand 
hesitating until some one set« the example, and then rush all one 
way, like a flock of sheep after a leader. These characteristics 
in human nature, leading to these perturbations, the far^eeing 
buyer takes into account— judging how far existing influences 
have made opinion deviate from the truth, and how far im- 
pending influences are likely to do it. Nor has he got to the 
end of the matter even when he has considered all these 
things. He has still to ask what are the general mercantile 
conditions of the country, and what the immediate future of 
the money market will be ; since the course of speculation in 
every commodity must be affected by the rate of discount 
See, then, the enormous complication of causes which deter- 
mine so simple a thing as the rise or fall of a farthing per 
pound in cotton some months hence I 

If the genesis of social phenomena is so involved in cases 
like this, where the effect produced has no concrete persistence 
but very soon dissipates, judge what it must be where there is 
produced something which continues thereafter to be an in- 
creasing agency, capable of self-propagation. Not only has 
a society as a whole a power of growth and development, but 
each institution set up in it has the like — draws to itself units 
of the society and nutriment for them, and tends ever to mul- 
tiply and ramify. Indeed, the instinct of self-preservation in 
Mcb institution soon becomes dominant over everything else ; 
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and maintains it irhen it performs some quite other function 
than that intended, or no function at all. See, for iqstance, 
what haa come of the " Society of Jeaus," hojoia set up ^ or 
see vhat grew out of the company of traders who got a foot- 
ing on the coast of Hindostan. 

To such considerations as these, set down to show the inr 
consistency of those who think that prevision of social phenom- 
ena is possible without much study, though much study is 
needed for prevision of other phenomena, it will doubtless be 
replied that time does not allow of systematic inquiry. From, 
the scientific, as from the unscientific, there will come the plea 
that, in his capacity of citizen, each man has to act — must 
vote, and must decide before he votes— must conclude to the 
best of his ability on such information as he has. 

In this plea there is some truth, mingled with a good deal 
more that looks like truth. It is a product of that " must-do- 
Bomething" impulse which is the origin of much mischief, 
individual and sociaL An amiable anxiety to undo or neutral- 
ise an evil, often prompts to rash courses, as you may see in 
the hurry with which one who has fallen is snatched up by 
those at hand; just as though there were danger in letting 
him lie, which there is not, and no danger in incautioiisly 
raising him, which there is. Always you find among people 
in proportion as they are ignorant, a belief in specifics, and a 
great confidence in pressing the adoption of them. Has some 
one a pain in the side, or in the cheat, or in the bowels ? Then, 
before any careful inquiry as to ita probable cause, there comes 
an urgent recommendation of a never-failing remedy, joined 
probably with the remark that if it does no good it can do no 
harm. There still prevails in the average mind a large amount 
of the fetishistic conception clearly shown by a butler to some 
friends of mine, who, having been found to drain the half- 
emptied medicine-bottles, explained that he thought it a pity 
good physic should be wasted, and that what benefited his 
master would benefit him. But as fast as crude conceptions 
of diseases and remedial measures grow up into Pathology and 
Therapeutics, we find increasing caution, along with increas- 
ing proof tiiat evil is often doite instead of good. This con- 
trast is traceable not only as we pass from popular ignorance 
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to profeasioiial knowledge, but a^ we pass from the smaller 
professional knowledge of early times to the greater pro- 
fessional knowledge of our own. The qnestioii with the mod- 
em phyBiciaii is not as with the ancient — shall the treatment 
be blood-letting ? shall cathartics, or shall diaphoretics be 
giveti ? or shall merciuiab be administered ? But there rises 
the previons question— shall there be any treatment beyond 
a wholesome regimen ) Aud even among existing physicians 
it happens that in proportion as the judgment is most culti- 
vated, there is the least yielding to the " mustrdo-something " 
impulse. 

Is it not possible, then — is it not even probable, that this 
supposed necessity for immediate action, which is put in as an 
excuse for drawing quick conclusionB from few data, is the con- 
comitant of deficient knowledge t Is it not probable that as in 
Biology so in Sociology, the accumulation of more factn, the 
more critical comparison of them, and the drawing of con- 
clusions on scientific methods, will be accompanied by in- 
creasing doubt about the benefits to be secured, and increasing 
fear of the mischiefs which may be worked I Is it not prob- 
able that what in the individual organism is improperly, 
though conveniently, called the tns tnedieatrix naturce, may 
be found to have its analogue in the social organism ? and '^ 
will there not very likely come along with the recognition of 
this, tiie consciousness that in both cases the one thing need-' 
ful is to maintain the conditions under which the natural 
actions have fair play ! Such a consciousness, to be antici-- 
pated from increased knowledge, will diminish the force of 
this pies for prompt decisioti after little inquiry ; since it will 
check this tendency to think of a remedial measure as ona 
that may do good and cannot do harm. Nay more, the study 
of Sociology, scientifically carried on by tracing back proxi- 
mate causes to remote ones, and tracing down primary effects 
to secondary and tertiary effects which multiply as Oiey dif- 
fuse, will dissipate the current illusion that social evils 
admit of radical cures. Given an average defect of nature 
among the units of a society, and no skilful manipulation at 
them will prevent that defect from producing its equivalent of 
bad results. It is possible to change the form of these bad 
results ; it is possible to change the places at which they are 
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manifested ; but it ia not possible to get rid of them. ThA 
belief that faulty character can so orgauiie itself socially, a> to 
get out of itself a conduct which is not proportionately faulfy, 
is an utterl f -baseless belief. Tou may alter the incidence of 
the mischief, but the amount of it must inevitably be borne 
somewhere. Very generally it is simply thrust out of ono 
form into another ; as when, in Austria, improvident marriage* 
being prevented, there come more numerous illegitimate chil- 
dren ; or as when, to mitigate the misery of foundlings, hos- 
pitals are provided for them, and there is an increase in Hm 
number of infants abandoned ; or ss when, to insure the sta- 
bility of houses, a Building Act prescribes a structure which, 
making small houses unremunerative, prevents due multipli- 
cation of them, and so causes overcrowding; or as when a 
Lodging-House Act forbids this overcrowding, and Tttgrtmla 
have to sleep under the Adelphi-arches, or in the Parke^ or 
even, for warmth's sake, on the dung-heaps in mews. Where 
the evil does not, as in cases like these, reappear in another 
place or form, it is necessarily felt in the shape of a diffusecl 
privation. For suppose that by some official instrumentality 
you actually suppress an evil, instead of thrusting it from one 
spot into another— suppose you thus successfully deal with a 
number of such evils by a number of such instrumentalities ; 
do you think these evils have disappeared absolutely f To 
see that they have not, you have but to ask — Whence comes 
the official apparatus f What defrays the cost of working it t 
Who supplies the necessaries of life to its members through all 
their gradations of rank t There is no other source but tha 
labour of peasants and artizans. When, as in France, the ad- 
ministrative agencies occupy some 600,000 men, who are taken 
from industrial pursuits, and, with their families, supported in 
mcve than average comfort, it becomes clear enough that 
heavy extra work is entailed on the producing classes. The 
already-tired labourer has to toil an additional hour ; his 
wife has to help in the fields as well as to suckle her in- 
fant; his children are still more scantily fed than they 
would otherwise be ; and beyond a decreased share of re- 
turns from increased labour, there is a diminished time and 
energy for such small enjoyments as the life, pitiable at the 
best, permits How, then, can it be supposed that the evils 
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liATfl been extm£:Qia}ied or escaped f The Fe pt 'e aai Te ftctioQ 
Las had its corresponding reaction ; and instead of intenaer 
miseries here and there, or now and then, jou hare got a 
misery that is constant and unirersal. 

When it is thus seen that the evils are not removed, but at 
beat only re-distributed, and that the question in any case is 
"whether re-distributdon, eren if practicable, is desirable; it 
-will be seen that the " must-do^omething " plea is quite in- 
Bofflcient There is ample reason to believe that in proporticai 
as scientific men carry into this most-involTed class of pha- 
nranena, the methods they have suocessfully adopted with 
other classes, they will perceive that, even less in this class 
Hian in other classes, are conclusions to be drawn and actimi 
to be taken without prolonged and critical investigation. 

Still there will recur the same plea under other forms. " Po- 
litical conduct most be matter of compromise." "We must 
adapt our measures to immediate exigencies, and cannot he 
deterred by remote considerations," "The data for forming 
scientific judgments are not to be had : most of tbem are un- 
recorded, and those which are recorded are difficult to find as 
well as doubtful when found." "Life is too short, and the 
demands upon our energies too great, to permit any such elab- 
<»ate study as seems required. We must, therefore, guide our- 
selves by common sense as best we may." 

And then, behind the more scientifically-minded who give 
this answer, there are those who hold, tacitly or overtly, that 
guidance of the kind indicated is not possible, even after any 
amount of inquiry. They do not believe in any ascertainable 
order among social phenomena — there is no such thing as a 
Boaial science. This proposition we will discuss in the next 
chapter. 
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Almost eveiy autunm may be heard the remark tiiat a 
hard winter is coming', for that the hips and haws are abun- 
dant : the implied belief being that God, intending to send 
mnch frost and snow, has provided a large store of food for 
the birds. InterpretationB of this kind, tacit or avowed, pre- 
vail widely. Not many weeks since, one who had received 
the usual amount of culture said in my hearing, that the 
swarm of lady-birds which overspread the country some sum- 
mers ago, hod been providentially designed to save the crop 
of hops trova the destroying aphidee. Of course this theory of 
the divine government, here applied to occurrences bearing 
but indirectly, if at all, on human welfare, ia applied with still 
greater con&dence to occurrences that directly affect us, indi- 
vidually and socially. It is a theory carried out with logical 
consistency by the Methodist who, before going on a journey 
or removing to another house, opens his Bible, and in the first 
passage his eye rests upon, finds an intimation of approval oi 
disapproval from heaven. And in its political applications it 
yields such appropriate beliefs as that the welfare of England 
in comparison with Continental States, has been a reward for 
better observance of the Sunday, or that an invasion of chol- 
eit& was consequent on the omission of Dei gratia from an 
issue of coins. 

The interpretation of historical events in general after this 
same method, accompanies such interpretations of ordinary 
passing events ; and, indeed, outlives them. Those to whom 
the natural genesis of simpler phenomena has been made 
manifest by increasing knowledge, still t>elieve in the super- 
natural genesis of phenomena that are very much involved, 
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and cannot have their causes readily traced. The form of 
mind which, in an ofiQcial despatch, prompts the statement 
that " it has pleased Almighty God to vouchsafe to the British 
arms the most successful issue to the extensive combinations 
rendered necessary for the purpose of effecting the passage of 
the Chenaub,"' is a form of mind which, in the recorda-of the 
past, everywhere sees interpositions of the Deity to bring about 
results tlwt appear to the interpreter the most desirable. Thus, 
for example, Mr. Schomberg writes r — 

" It BMmed good to the All-beneficent Disposer of hnman events, 
to DVemile every obsUde; and through His instrument, William of 
Normandf , to expnigate the evils of the land ; and to reBiiEiGitat« its 
dying powers."' 
And elsewhere : — 

" The time had now arrived when the Almighty Oovernor, after 
baring seTerely punished the whole nation, was intending to raise its 
drooping head— to pve a more rapid impulse to its prosperity, and to 
cause it to stand forth more pronuDently as an EzcxFLjUt Statb. For 
this end, Be raised up an indiridual eminently fitted lor the intended 
work" [Henry VII.J.* 
And again: — 

" As if to mark this epoch of history with greater distinctness, it 
was oloeed by the death of George lU., the Great and the G)ood, who 
had been raised up as the grand instrument oF its accomplishment." * 

The late catastrophes on the Continent are similarly ex- 
plained by a B^nch writer who, like the English writer just 
quoted, professes to have looked behind the veil of things; 
and who tells us what have been the intentions of Ck>d in 
chastJBing hia chosen people, the French. For it is to be ob- 
served in passing that, just as the evangelicals among our- 
selves think we are divinely blessed because we have preserved 
the purity of the faith, so it is obvious to the author of La 
Main de VHomme et le Doigt de Dieu, as to other Frenchmen, 
that France is hereafter still to be, as it has hitherto been, the 
leadrar of the world. This writer, in chapters entitled " Causes 
providentielles de nos malheurs," " Les Frussiens et les fl4auz 
de Dieu," and "Justification de la Providence," carries out hia 
interpretations in ways we need not here follow, and thei^ 
plo«ea his " Epilogue " with ftese senteat^ }-r 
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" Lt mTolntiaD mod^r£«, habile, Mgaoe, macbittvMqne, dutboliqiw- 
mcnt uge, » £U Tkincue et oonfondue pu- 1ft jostioe dirine dana U 
penonoe et dans le gourememeDt de N»pol£oa III. 

" La lyTolutioQ exaltffl, boaillonnajite, ^tourdie, s iiii Tiinoiie «t 
contondue par la justice divine dans lee personnes et dans los gourerne- 
mentB succssBifa de Qambetta et de F^lii Py at et compagaie. 

" La sagesse humaine, applaudie et triomphante, perEonniflfe dans 
M. Thiers, ne tardera pas X Stre Taincoe et confondue par oetto 
mfime lUvolation deux fois hnmilife, naia tonjouis rerndssante et 
agressire." 

" Oe n'est pas ane propbfitie : c'est la pr^rision de la philosophie et 
de la foi ohr£tiennes. 

"Alors ce sera vraiment le tour du Ti^Haut; oar 11 but que 
IKeu et son Fils i^gnent par eon fivangile et par son ^glian, 

" Ames Iran^aises et chrftiennes, priez, traraillez, Bouffni et ayes 
oonflanoe t notu sommes pie de la fin. C'est quand tout Bembleia 
perdu que tont sera Traiment sauv& 

" Si la Prance avait bu profiter des dfisastres subis, Diea loi e&t 
rendu ses premieres favBurs. Bile s'obstine dans I'sirenr et le viock 
Crofons que Dien la sauveia malgr£ elle, en ta rfg^innt toutefcos 
par I'eau et par le feu. C'eet quand rimpuissance humaine apparalt 
qu'£clate la sagesse diWne. Mais qnelles tribulations I qnelles an* 
goisseal Heureux ceux qui snmTront et jouiront da triomphe de 
Diea etdeson £glise sainte, catholique, apostoliqoe et n»naine."* 

Conceptions of this kind ore not limited to luBt(»iaiis 
whose names have dropped out of remembrance, and ia men 
vrho, while the drama of contemporary revolution is gmn^ 
on, play the part of a Greek chorus, telling the world oi qteo- 
tators what has been the divine purpose and what are the di- 
rine intentions ; but we hare lately had a Professor of History 
setting forth conceptions essentially identical in nature. Here 
are his words : — 

" And now, genUemeu, was this rast campaign [of Tentons against 
BomaDs] fought without a general t If Trafalgar could not be won 
without the mind of a Nelson, or Waterloo without the mind of a 
WetliDgton, was there no one mind to lead those innumerable armies 
on whose snooess depended the future of the whole human race 1 Did 
no one manhal them in that impr^nable convex front, from the 
Enxine to the North Seal No one gnide them to the two great 
strategic centres of the Black Forest and Trieste 1 No one cause 
them, blind tnrbarians without maps or science, to follow those rules 
i>t wu without which Tictor^ in a protracted stni|:gle Is impoesible; 
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rsd by the pr«as<u« of the Htuu behind, force '>ii their flagging iDTri- 
oAs to KD entwprise which their simpHcitj fancied at first berond the 
powers of mortal men t Believe it who will : but I cannot. I may be 
told that the; graTittUed into their places, as stones and mod do 
Be it so. The; obejed natural laws of codtss, a» all things do on 
earth, when they obejed the laws of war ; those, too, are natnral laws, 
explicable on simple mathematical principles. Bat while 1 beliere 
that not a stone or a handful of mud graTitates into its place without 
the will of God ; that it was ordained, ages since, into what particular 
spot each grain of gold should be washed down from an Australian 
quartz reef, that a certain man might find it at a certain moment and 
crisis of his life ;— if I be superstitious enough (as, thank God, I am) 
to hold that creed, shall I not believe that, though this great war had 
no general upon earth, it may hare had a general in heaven t and 
that, in spite of all their sins, the hosts of oar forefathers were the 
hosts of God." * 

It does not concera us here to seek a reconciliation of the 
incongruous ideas bracketed together in this paragraph — to 
ask how the results of gravitation, which acts with such imi- 
fonnity^ that under given conditioDS its effect is calculable 
with certainty, can at the same time he regarded as the results 
of will, which we class apart because, as known by our espe- 
rience, it is comparatiTely irregular; or to ask how, if the 
course of human affairs is divinely pre-determined just as 
material changes are, any distinction is to be drawn between 
that prevision of material changes which constitutoa physical 
science and historical prevision : the reader may be left to 
evolve the obvious conclusion that either the current idea of 
physical causation has to be abandoned, or the current idea of 
will has to be abandoned. All which I need call attention to 
as indicating the general character of such interpretations, is 
the remarkable title of the chapter containing this passage — 
"The Strategy of Providence." 

In common with some others, I have often wondered how 
the Universe looks to those who use such names for its Cause 
as " The Master Builder," or " The Great Artificer ; " and who 
seem to think that the Cause of the Universe is made more 
marvellous by comparing its operations to those of a skilled 
mechanic. But really the expression, "Strategy of Provi- 
dence," reveals a conception of this Cause which is in some 
respects more puzzling. Such a title as "The Great Artificer," 
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while suggesting aimplj the process of shaping a pre-exiBting 
material, and leaving the question whence this material came 
imtouched, may at any rate be said not to negative the aestimp- 
tion that the material is created by "The Qreat Artificer" 
who shapes it The phrase, " Strategy of Providence," how- 
ever, necessarily implies difficulties to be overcome, ^e 
pivine Strategist must have a skilful antagonist to make 
strategy possible. So that we are inevitably introduced to the 
conception of a Cause of the Universe continually impeded 
by some independent cause which has to be out-generalled. 
It is not every one who would thank Ood for a belief, the im- 
plication of which is that God is obliged to overcome oj^iosi- 
tion by subtle devices. 

The disguises which piety puts on are, indeed, not unfre- 
quentiy suggestive of that which some would describe by a 
quite opposite name. To study the Universe as it is manifested 
to us; to ascert^jx by patient observation the order of the 
manifestations; to discovei' that the manifestations are con- 
nected with one another after a regular way in Time and 
Space; fad, after repeated failures, to give up as futile the 
attempt to understand the Power manifested ; is condemned 
as irreligious. And meanwhile the character of religious is 
claimed by those who figure to themselves a Creator moved 
by motives like their own ; who conceive themselves as dis- 
covering his designs ; and who even speak of him as though 
be laid plans to outwit the Devil I 

This, however, by the way. The foregoing extracts and 
comments are intended to indicate the mental attitude of 
those for whom there can be no such thing as Sociolt^y, prop- 
erly so called. That mode of conceiving human affairs which 
is implied alike by the " D.V." of a missionary-meeting placard 
and by the phrases of Emperor William's late despatches, 
where thanks to Qod come next to enumerations of the thou- 
sands slain, is one to which the idea of a Social Science is 
entirely alien, and indeed repugnant 

An allied class, equally unprepared to interpret sociologi- 
cal phenomena scientifically, is the class which sees in the 
course of civUiKation little else than a record of remarkable 
persons and their doings. One who is conspicuous as the ex- 
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ponent of this view writoa : — "As I take it, universal history, 
the history of what man has accomplished in this world, is at 
bottom the history of the great men who have worked here." 
And this, not perhaps distinctly formulated, but everywhere 
implied, is the belief in which iiearly all are brought up. Let 
OS glance at the genesis of it. 

Bound their camp-fire assembled savages toll the events of 
the day's chase ; and he among them who has done some feat 
of skill or agility is duly lauded. On a return from the war- 
path, the sagacity of the chief and the strength or courage of 
this or that warrior, are the all-absorbing themes. When the 
day, or the immediate past, affords no remarkable deed, the 
topic is the achievement of some noted leader lately dead, or 
some traditional founder of the tribe: accompanied, it may 
be, with a dance dramatically representing those victories 
which the chant recites. Such narratives, concerning, as they 
do, the prosperity and indeed the very existence of the tribe, 
are of the intonseet interest ; and in them we have the com- 
mon root of music, of the drama, of poetry, of biography, of 
history, and of literature in general. Savage life furnishes 
little else worthy of note ; and the chronicles of tribes contain 
scarcely anything more to be remembered. Early his- 

toric races show us the same thing. The Egyptian frescoes 
and the wall-sculptures of the Assyrians, represent the deeds 
of leading men ; and inscriptions such as that on the Uoabite 
stone, tell of nothing more than royal achievements : only by 
implication do these records, pictorial, hieroglyphic, or written, 
convey anything else. And similarly from the Greek epics, 
though we gather incidentally that there were towns, and 
war-vessels, and war-chariots, and sailors, and soldiers to be 
led and slain, yet the direct intention is to set forth the 
triumphs of Achilles, the prowess of Ajax, the wisdom of 
Ulyases, and the like. The lessons given to every civiliied 

child tacitly imply, like the traditions of the uncivilized and 
semi-civilized, that throughout the past of the himian race, 
the doings of conspicuous persons have been the only things 
worthy of remembrance. How Abraham girded up his loins 
and gat him to this place or that; how Samuel conveyed 
divine injunctions which Saul disobeyed; how David re- 
counted his adventures as a shepherd, and was reproached for 
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his miadeeds as a king— these, and peisoaalities akin to Uuse^ 
are the facts about which the juTenile reader of the Bible is 
interested and respecting which he ia catechized ; such indiea- 
tions of Jewish institutions as have unaToidablf ffot into the 
nfurative, bein^ r^arded neither by him nor by his teaabsr 
as of moment So too, when, with hands behind him, he 
stands to saj his lesson out of Pintwck, we see that the things 
set down for him to leam, are — when and by whom Eng- 
land was invaded, what rulers opposed the invasione and jiow 
they were killed, what Al&ed did and what Canute said, who 
fought at Agincourt and who conquered at Flodden, which 
king abdicated and which usurped, &c. ; and if I^ scHne 
chance it comes out that there were serfs in those days, that - 
barons were local rulers, some yaasals of others, that sub<»di- 
nation of them to a central power took place gradually, these 
are facts treated as relatively unimportant Nay, the like 

happens when the boy passes into the hands of his clanioal 
master, at home or elsewhere. " Aims and the man " form 
the end of the story as they form its beginning. After the 
mythology, which of course is aU-easential, come the achiere- 
ments of rulers and soldiers from Agamemnon down to 
Ccesar : what knowledge is gained of social organization, man- 
ners, ideas, morals, being little more than the biographical 
stetements involve. And the value of the knowledge is so 
ranked' that while it would be a disgrace to be wrong about 
the amours of Zeus, and while inability to name the com- 
mander at Marathon would be discreditable, it ia excusable to 
know nothing of the social condition that preceded Lycui^us 
or of the origin and functions of the Areopagus. 

Thus the great-man-theory of History finds everywhere m 
ready-prepared conception — is, indeed, but the definite ezpna- 
sion of that which is latent in the thoughts of the savage, 
tacitly asserted in all early traditions, and taught to every 
child by multitudinous illustrations. The glad acceptance it 
meets with has sundry more special causes. There ia, 

first, this universal love of personaUties, which, active in the 
aboriginal man, dominates still — a lore seen in the urchin 
who asks you to tell him a story, meaning, thereby, some- 
body's adventures ; a lore gratified in adults by police-reports, 
court-news, divorce-cases, accounte of accidente ajod lists of 
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Uiths, msniagea, and deaths ; a lore diaplaTed eren by con- 
Tenations in the streets, where fragmentH of dialogue, heard 
ia i««a"g. show that mostly between men, and always be- 
tween wmnen, the personal pronouns reour every instant If 
yon want roughly to estimata any one's mental calibre, you 
cannot do it better than by obaerring a ratio of generalities to 
personalitieci in his talk— how far simple truths about indi- 
viduals are replaced by truths abstracted from numerous 
experiences of men and things. And when you have 
thus measured many, you find but a scattered few likely 
to take anything more than a biographical view of human 
affairs. In the second place, this great-man-theory com- 

mends itself as promising instruction along with amusement. 
Being already fond of hearing about people's sayings and 
doings, it is pleasant news that, to undeietand the course of 
oiTilixation, you have only to read diligently the lives of dis- 
tinguished men. Wh^ can be a more acceptable doctiine than 
that while you are satisfying an instinct not very remotely 
allied to that of the village gossip — while you are receiving 
through print instead of cn^y, remarkable facts concerning 
notable pexsons, you are gaining that knowledge which will 
moke clear to you why things have happened thus or thus in 
the world, and will prepare you for forming a right opinion on 
each question coming before you as a citizeu. ' And then, 

in the third place, the interpretation of dungs thus £^ven is so 
beautifully simple — seems so easy to comprehend. Providing 
you are content with conc^tions that are out of focus, as 
mort people's conceptions are, the solutions it yields appear 
quite satJsfacttvy. Just as that tbe(»7 of the Solar System which 
supposes the planets to have been launched into their orbits 
by the hand of the Almighty, looks feasible so long as you do 
not insist on knowing exactly what is meant by the hand of 
the Almighty ; and just as the special creation of plants and 
animals seems a tenable hypothesis until you try and picture 
to yourself definitely the process by which one of them is 
brought into existence; so the genesis of societies by the 
acticnu of great men, may be comfortably believed so long as, 
■*'t™ff in general notions, you do not arir for particulars. 

Bnt now, if, dissatisfied with vagueness, we demand that 
ear ideas shall be brought into focus and exactly defined, we 
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discover the hypotheaia to be utterly incoherent If, not 
stopping at the explanation of social progress as due to the 
great man, we go back a step and ask whence comes the great 
man, ve find that the theory breaks down completely. The 
question has two conceivable answers ; his origin is supw> 
natural, or it is natural Is his origin supernatural I Then 
he is a deputy-god, and -we have Theocracy once removed — or, 
rather, not removed at all ; for we must then agree with iir. 
Schomberg, quoted above, that " the determination of Csnar 
to invade Britain " was divinely inspired, and that from him, 
down to " George III. the Qrbat and the Good," the succes- 
sive rulers were appointed to carry out successive designs, la 
this an unacceptable solution t Then the origin of the great 
man is natural ; and immediately this is recognized he must 
be classed with all other phenomena in the society that gave 
him birth, as a product of its antecedents. Along with the 
whole generation of which he forms a minute part— i^oug 
with its institutions, language, knowledge, manners, and its 
multitudinous arts and appliances, he is a reenltant of an 
enormous aggregate of forces that have been co-operating for 
ages. True, if you please to ignore all that common observa' 
tion, verified by physiology, teaches — if you SBSume that two 
European parents may produce a Negro child, or that from 
woolly-haired prognathous Papuans may come a fair, straight- 
haired iufaiit of Caucasian type— you may assume that the 
advent of the great man can occur anywhere and under any 
conditions. If, disregarding those accumulated results of ex- 
perience which current proverbs and the generalizations of 
psychologists alike express, you suppose that a Newton might 
be bom in a Hottentot family, that a Milton might spring up 
among the Andamanese, that a Howard or a Clarkson might 
lave Fiji parents, then you may proceed with facility to ex- 
plain social progress as caused by the actions of the great 
man. But if all biological science, enforcing all popular 
belief, convinces you that by no possibility will an Aristotle 
come from a father and mother with facial angles of &lij 
degrees, and that out of a tribe of cannibals, whose chorus in 
preparation for a feast of human fiesh is a kind of rhythmical 
roaring, there is not the remotest chance of a Beethoven aris- 
ing ; then you must admit that the genesis of the great maa 
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depends aa &e long seriea of complex influeocee wliicli has 
produced tlie race in which he appeara, and the social state 
into which that race has slowly grown. If it be a fact thai 
the great man may modify his nation in its Btructure and 
acti<»iB, it ia also a fact that there must have been those ante- 
cedent modifications constitnting natiojial progress before he 
could be evolved. Before he can re-make his society, his 
society must make him. So that all those changes of which 
he is the proximate initiator have their chief causes in the 
generations he descended from. If there is to be anything 
like a real explanation of these changea, it must be sought in 
that a^regate of conditions out of which both he and they 
have arisen. 

EvflQ were we to grant the absurd supposition that the 
geoecds of the great man does not depeud on the antecedents 
furnished by the society he is bom in, there would still be the 
quite4ufficient facts that he is powerless iu the absence of the 
material and mental accumulations which his society inherits 
from the past, and that he is powerless in the absence of the 
co-existing population, character, intelligence, and social ar- 
rangements. G-iven a Shakspeare, and what dramas could 
he have written without the multitudinous traditions of civil- 
ized life — without the various experiences which, descending 
to him from the past, gave wealth to his thought, and without 
the language which a hundred generations had developed and 
enriched by use? Suppose a Watt, with all his inventive 
powOT, living in a tribe ignorant of iron, or in a tribe that 
could get only as much iron as a fire blown by haud-bellows 
will smelt; or suppose him bom among ourselves before 
lathes existed ; what chance would there have been of the 
steam-engine ( Imagine a Laplace unaided by that alowly- 
developed system of MathematiGs which we trace back to its 
beginnings among the Egyptians ; how far would he have got 
with the Micanique Cileate t Nay, the like questions may be 
put and have like answers, even if we limit ourselves to those 
classes of great men on whose doings hero-worshippers more 
particularly dwell — the rulers and generals. Xenophon could 
not have achieved his celebrated feat had his Ten Thousand 
been feeble, or cowardly, or insubordinate. Csesar would 
-. never h*ye made his conquests without disciplined troops, in- 
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hcriting their prtttigte kd.A tactios and (wganiiatitni fnMn the 
B<Hiuui8 irho lived before them. And, to take a recent in- 
■taooe, the stTat^cal genius of If oltke would have triumphed 
in no gnat oampaigna had there not been a nation of aome 
fori? milliona to supply soldiers, and had not those aoldiers 
been men of strong' bodies, sturdy characters, obedient na- 
turee, and capable of cairyiag out orders intelligently. 

Were any one to marvel over the potency of » grain of det- 
onating powder, which explodes a cannon, propels the shell, 
and sinks a vessel hit — were he to enlarge on the transcendent 
Tirtues of this detonating powder, not mentioaing the ignited 
charge, the shell, the cannMi, and all that emnmouB aggre- 
gate of appliances by which these have severally been pro- 
duced, detonating powder included ; we should not r^ard his 
interpretation as very rational But it would fairly compare 
in rationality with this interpretation of social phenomena 
which, dwelling on the important changes the great man 
works, ignores that vast pre-existing supply of latent power he 
nnlocks, and that immeasurable accumulation of antecedents 
to which both he and this power are due. 

Rect^nhdng what truth there is in the great-man-theory, 
we may s^r that, if limited to early societiee, the histories <A 
which are little else than endeavours to destroy or subju- 
gate oue another, it approximately expresses the fact in rep- 
resenting the capable leader as all-important ; though even 
here it leaves out of sight too much the number and the 
quality of his foUoweis. But its immense error lies in 
the assumption that what was onoe true is true for ever; 
and that a relation of ruler and ruled which was posstble 
and good at one time is possible and good iar all tim& 
Just as fast as this predatory activity of early tribes dimin- 
ishes, just as fast as larger a^^r^'egates are formed by con- 
quest oi otherwise, just as fast as war ceasee to be the busi- 
ness of the whole male population, so fast do societies bc^in 
to develop, to show traces of structures and functions not 
before possible, to acquire increasing complexity along with 
increasing site, to give origin to new institutions, new activi- 
ties, new ideas, sentiments, and habits; all of which xatoty 
tnudvely make their appearance without the thought of any 
^30^ w legislator, Ae4 H jroa in«b to nnd«»t«nd these 
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phencoaema of Booi&l erolution, 70U will not do it though you 
■hould )«ad Toui-self blind over the biographies of all the 
great rulera on record, down to Frederick the Greedy and 
Hapoleon the Treacherous. 

In addition to that pasdve denial of a Social Science im- 
plied by these two allied doctrines, one or other of which is 
held by nine men out of t«a, there comes ^m some an active 
denial of it — either entire or partial. Reasons are given for 
the belief that no such thing is possible. The invalidity of 
these reasons can be shown only after the essential nature of 
Social Science, overlooked by those who give them, has been 
pointed out ; and to point this oat here would be to f orestal 
the u^ument Some minor criticisms may, however, fitly 
precede the major criticism. Let us consider firat the positions 
taken up by Mr. Froude :— - 

" When natnTal causes are liable to be set aside and neutralised by 
irtutt a oalled volition, the word Scieeoe is out of place. If it is free 
to a man to choose what he will do or not do, them is no adequate 
■oienoe of hkn. If there is a fcieooe of him, there is do free ohoioe, 
and the praise or blame with which we regard one another are im- 
pertinent and out of place." ' 

" It is in this marrellous power in men to do wrong . . , that 
the impossibility stands of f onning scientific calculations of what men 
will do before the fact, or scientific explanations of what the; bare 
done after the fact" * 

"Mr. Buckle would deliver himself from the eccentricities of this 
and that Individoal b; a doctrine of averages. . . . Unfortunate!; 
the avenge of one generation need not be the aver^ce of the next : 
, . . no two generations are alike," * 

"There [in history] the phenomena never repeat themselves. There 
we are dependent wholly on the record of things said to have hap- 
pened once, but which never happen or can happen a second time. 
There no experiment is possible ; we can watch for no recorring fact 
to test the worth of our conjectures." " 

Here Mr. Froude changes the venue, and joins issue on the 
(dd battle-ground of fnx will versus necessity : declaring a 
Social Science to be incompatible with free will. The first 
extract implies, not simply that individual volition is incal- 
culable — that " there is no adequate science of " man (no Sci- 
ence of Psychology) ; but it also asserts, by impUcatioD, that 
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there are no causal relations among his states of mind ; the 
volition by which " natural causes are liable to be set aside," 
being put in antithesis to natural, must be supernatund. 
Hence wo are, in fact, carried back to that primitive fona of 
interpretation contemplated at the outset A further com- 

ment is, that because Tolitions of some kinds cannot be fore- 
seen, Mr. Fronde argues as though no volitions can be fore- 
Been : ignoring the fact that the simple volitions determining 
ordinary conduct, are so regular that prevision having a high 
d^ree of probability is easy. If, in crossing a street, a man 
sees a carriage coming upon him, you may safely assert that, 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, he 
will try to get out of the way. If, being pressed to catch a 
train, he knows that by one route it is a mile to the station 
and by another two miles, you may conclude with consider- 
able conSdence that he will take the one-mile route; and 
should he be aware that losing the train will lose him a for- 
tune, it is pretty certain that, if he has but ten minutes to do 
the mile in, he will either run or call a cab. If he can buy 
next door a commodity of daily consumption better and 
cheaper than at the other end of the town, we may affirm 
that, if he does not buy next door, some special lelatjon be- 
tween him and the remoter shop-keeper furnishes a strong 
reason for taking a worse commodity at greater cost of money 
and trouble. And though, if he has an estate to dispose of, it 
is within the limits of possibility that he will sell it to A for 
£1,000, though B has offered £2,000 for it; yet the unusual 
motives leading to such an act need scarcely be taken into 
account as qualifying the generalization that a man will sell 
to the highest bidder. Now, since the predominant activities 
of citizens are determined by motives of this degree of r^u- 
larity, there must be resulting social phenomena that have 
corresponding degrees of regularity— greater degrees, indeed, 
since in them the effects of exceptional motives become lost in 
the effects of the aggregate of ordinary motives. Another 

comment may be added. Mr. Froude exaggerates the antith- 
esis he draws by using a conception of science which is too 
narrow : he speaks as though there were no science but exact 
science. Scientific previsions, both qualitative and quantita- 
tive, have various degrees of definiteness ; and because among 
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eertain clasBes of phenomena the previMons are approximate 
onlj, it is not, thereFore, tJ3 be said that there is no science of 
those phenomena : if there is Btrme previsioti, there ia gome soi- 
ence. Take, for example, Meteorolc^y. The Derby has been 
run in a sno-ff-storm, and 70U may occasionaUy want a fire in 
July ; but such anomalies do not prevent us from being per- 
fecUy certain that the coming sunmier will be wanner than 
the past winter. Our eouth-westerly gales in the autumn may 
come early or may come late, may be violent or moderate, at 
one time or at intervals ; but that there will be an excess of 
wind from the south-west at that part of the year we may be 
sure. The like holds with the relations of rain and dry wether 
to the quantity of water in the air and the weight of the at- 
mospheric column ; though exactly-true predictions cannot be 
made, approximately-true ones can. 80 that, even were there 
not among' social phenomena more definite relations than 
these (and the all-important ones are far more definite), there 
would still be aSocial Science. Once more, Mr. Fronde con- 

fends that the facts presented in history do not furnish subject- 
matter for science, because they '" never repeat themselves," — 
because " we can watch for no recurring fact to test the worth 
of our conjectures." I will not meet this assertion by the 
counter-assertion often made, that historic phenomena do re- 
peat themselves ; but, admitting that Mr. Froude here touches 
on one of the great difficulties of the Social Science (that social 
phenomena are in so considerable a degree different in each 
case from what they were in preceding cases), I still find a 
sufficient reply. For in no concrete science is there absolute 
repetition; and in some concrete sciences the repetition is no 
more specific than in Sociology. Even in the most exact of 
them, Astronomy, the combinations are never the same twice 
over; the repetitions are but approximate. And on turning 
to Geology, we find that, though the processes of denudaticHi, 
deposition, upheaval, subsidence, have been ever going on in 
conformity with laws more or less clearly generalized, the 
effects have been always new in their proportions and ar- 
rangements ; though not so completely new as to forbid com- 
parisons, consequent deductions, and approximate previffions 
based on them. 

Were there no such replies as these to Mr. Froude's r«»- 
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sons, there would still be the reply furnished by hie own inter- 
pretations of history ; which make it clear that his denial must 
be understood a> but a qualified tma Agaiuet his professed 
theory may be set hie actual practice, which, as it seems to 
me, tacitly asserts that explanations of swne social phenomena 
in terms of cause and effect are posmble, if not explanations 
of all social phenomena. Thus, respecting the Yagrancy Act 
of 1S47, which made a slave of a confirmed Tagran^ Ur. 
Froude says . — " In the condition of things which was now 
commencing .... neither this nor any other penal act 
against idleness could be practically enforced."" That is to 
say, the operation of an agency brought into play was nea- 
tralused by the operation of natural causes coexisting. Again, 
respecting the enclosure of commons and amalgamation of 
farms, &c., Mr. Froude writes: — "Under the late reign these 
tendencies had, with great difficulty, been held partially in 
check, but on the death of Henry they acquired new force and 
activity." '* Or, in other wf»ds, certain social forces previ- 
ously antagonized by certain other forces, produced their nat- 
ural effects when the antagonism ceased. Yet again, Ur. 
Froude explains that, "unhappily, two causes [debased cur- 
rency and an alteration of the farming system] were operating 
to produce the rise of prices," " And throughout Mr. Froude's 
Hiatory of England there are, I need scarcely say, other cases 
in which he ascribes social changes to causes rooted in human 
nature. Moreover, in his lecture on The Science of History, 
ttiere is a distinct enunciation of " one lesson of History ; " 
namely, that " the moral law is written on the tablets of eter- 
nity. .... Justice and truth alone endure and live. In- 
justice and falsehood may be long-lived, but doomsday oconee 
at last to them, in French revolutions and other terrible ways." 
And elsewhere he says that " the miseries and honon which 
are now destroying tiie Chinese Empire are the direct and or- 
ganic results of the moral profligacy of its inhabitants."" 
Each of these statements tacitly asserts that certain social rela- 
tions, and actions of c^^n kinds, are inevitably beneficial, 
and others inevitably detrimental— an historic induction fur- 
nishing a basis for positive deduction. So that we must not 
interpret Ur. Froude too literally when he alleges the " impos- 
Bloli^ of framing scientific calculations of what men will 
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do bofore the fact, t» scientiflc explanations of what Huij have 
doae after the fact" 

Another writer who denies the poeaibilitf of a Social 
Science, or who^ at any rate, admita it only as a science which 
has its relatione of phenomena so traversed by providential 
influences that it does not come within Uie proper definition 
at a science, is Canon Eingsley. In his addreea on The Limitt 
of Bkeact Science as applied to History, he says :— 

" You uy that as the laws of matter Mre inevitable, eo probably sre 
the Iftwi of hnmsn lifet Be it eo: but in what sense are the laws of 
matter ineritablet PoteDtudly or ftctuallyt Even in the seemingly 
most uniform and DDiTetsal law, where do we find the inevitable or 
the imsistiblet Is there not in natore a perpetual competition of 
law against law, force against force, producing the most endless and 
nnezpeoted variety of resnltst Cannot each law be interfered with at 
aof moment by some other law, so that the first law, though it may 
straggle tor the mastery, shall be for an indeflnite time utterly de- 
feated t The law of gravity is immutable enough: but do all Btones 
veritably tall to the ground t Certainly not, if I choose to catch one, 
and keep it in my hand. It remains there by laws ; and the law of 
gravity is there, ton, making it feel heavy in my hand : but it has not 
fallen to the ground, and will not, till I let it So much for the inev- 
itable action of the laws of gravity, as of others. Potentially, it is 
immutable ; bat actually, it can be conquered by other laws." " 
This passage, severely criticiaed, if I remember rightly, when 
the address was cmginaUy published, it wouldi be scarcely fair 
to quote were it not that Canon Kingsley has repeated it at a 
later date in his work, The Roman and (Ae Teuton. The 
very unusual renderings of scientific, ideas which it conteins, 
need here be only enumerated. Mr. Eingsley differs pro- 
f oondly f rcxu philosophers and men of science, in regarding a 
law as itself a power or force, and so in thinking of one law 
UB " conquered by other laws ; " whereas the accepted concep- 
tion of law is that of an established order, to which the mani- 
festations of a power or force conform. He enunciates, too, a 
quit&exceptional view of gravitation. As conceived by aa- 
tronomers and physicists, gravitation is a universal and ever- 
acting/orce, which portions of matter exercise on one aaoth« 
when at sensible distances ; and the law of this force is that it 
varies directly as the mass and inversely as the square of the 
distanoe. Mr. Eongalt^'a view, w that tlw law of gravltatioo 
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Is "defeated" if a atone is prevented trova falling to the 
ground— that the law " stru^les " (not the force), and that be- 
cause it no longer produces motion, the '* inevitebte action of 
Qie laws of gravity " (not of gravity) is suspended : the truth 
being that neither the force nor its law is in the slightest de- 
gree modified. Further, the theory of natural joxicesses which 
Mr. Kingsley has arrived at, seems to be that when two or 
more forces (or laws, if he prefers it) come inte play, there is 
a partial <w complete suspension of one by another. Whereas 
the doctrine held by men of science is, that the forces are all 
in full operation, and the effect is their resultant ; so that, for 
example, when a shot is fired horizontally from a cannon, the 
force impressed on it produces in a given time just the same 
amoimt of horizontal motion as though gravity were absent, 
while gravity produces in that same time a fall just equal to 
that which it would have produced had the shot been dropped 
from the mouth of the canuoo. Of course, holding these pe- 
culiar views of causation as displayed among simple physical 
phenomena, Canon Kingsley is consistent in denying histori- 
cal sequence ; and in saying that " as long as man has the 
mysterious power of breaking the laws of his own being, such 
a sequence not only cannot be discovered, but it cannot exist" '* 
At the same time it is manifest that until he comes to some 
agreement with men of science respecting concepdons of 
forces, of their laws, and of the modes in which phenomena 
produced by compositions of forces are interpreteble in terms 
of compound laws, no discussion of the question at issue can 
be carried on with profit 

Without waiting for such an agreement, however, which is 
probably somewhat remote. Canon Kingsley's argument may 
be met by putting side by side with it some of his own conclu- 
sions set forth elsewhere. In an edition of Alton Locke pub- 
lished since the delivery of the address above quoted from, 
there b a new preface containing, among others, the following 
passages: — 

" The prepress towards ioBtitutions more and mora popoUr may be 
slow, but it is sure. Wbeneyer any class haa conceired the hope of 
being fairly represented, it i» certain to fnlSl its own hopee, unless it 
emplojra, or provokes, violence impossible in England. The thing 
^riUbe." . , . " U any young ^Bntlemen look forward . , , . 
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to a ConwrratiTe reaction ot auf other kind than thia .... to 
•Tea the least stoppage ot what the world calls progress — which I 
dioalddeDneas the putting in practice the resnlts of iDductire science; 
— then do they, like King Picrochole in SabeioU, look for a kingdom 
which shall be rest^ired to them at. the coming of the Cocqcigraes." " 
And in a. preface addressed to worldDgmen, contained in an 
e^ier edition, he Ba,ya :~- 

" If yon are better ofF than jron were id 1848, joa owe it principally 
to those laws of political econoraj (as they are called), which I call the 
tKDte natmal accidents of snpplj and demand," &c." 
WUcli passages offer explanations of changes aow gone by 
as having been wrought out by natural forces in confcoTnity 
with natural laws, and also predictions of changes which 
natural forces at present in action will work out. That is to 
say, by the help of generalized esperiences there is an inter- 
pretation of past phenomena and a prevision of future phe- 
nomena. There ia an implicit recognition of that Social Sci- 
ence which is explicitly denied. 

A reply to these criticisms may be imagined. In looking 
for whatever reconciliation is possible between these positions 
which seem so incongruous, we must suppose the intended 
assertion to be, that only general interpretations and previs- 
ions can be made, not those which are special. Bearing in 
mind Mr. Fronde's occasional explanations of historical phe- 
nomena aa naturally caused, we must conclude that he be- 
lieves certain classes of sociological facta (aa the politico-eco- 
nomical) to be scientifically explicable, while other classes are 
not : though, if this be his view, it is not clear how, if the re- 
sults of men's wills, separate or aggregated, are incalculable, 
politico-economical actions can be dealt with scientifically ; 
since, equally with other social actions, they are determined 
by assp«gated wills. Similarly, Canon Kingsley, recognizing 
no less distinctly economical laws, and enunciating also cer^ 
tain laws of progress— nay, even warning his hearers against 
the belief that he denies the applicability of the inductive 
method to social phenomena, — must be assumed to think that 
the applicability of the inductive method is here but partiaL 
Citing the title of his address and some of its sentences, he 
may say they imply simply that there are limits to the ezplap 
nation of social facts in precise ways ; though this p08iti<Ht 
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does not seem raallr reconcilable with the doctrine that eodal 
lam are liable to be at anj time orermled, providentiaUf or 
otherwise. But, merely hinting theM coUateral criticiama, 
this reply is to be met by the demmver that it is beeide the 
question. If the sole thing meant is that sociological previs- 
ions can be approximate only — if the thing denied ia the pos- 
sibility of reducing Sociology to the form of an exact science ; 
then the rejoinder is that the thing denied is a thing which no 
one has affirmed. Only a moiety of science is exact science — 
only phenomena of certain coders hare had their relations 
exiwessed quantitatively as well as qualitatively. Of the re- 
maining orders there are some produced by factors so numer- 
ous and so hard to measure, that to develop our knowledge of 
their relations into the quantitative form will be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. But theae orders of phenomena 
are not therefore excluded from the conception of Science. In 
Oeology, in Biolt^y, in Psychology, most of the previsions are 
qualitative only ; and where they are quantitative their quan 
titatjveness, never quite definite, is mostly very indefinite. 
Nevertheless we unhesitatingly class these previsions as sciea- 
tiflc It is thus with Sociology. The phenomena it pre«ents, 
involved in a higher degree than all others, are leas than all 
other, capable of precise treatment : such of them as can be 
generalized, can be generalized only within wide limits of 
variation as to time and amount; and there remains much 
' liiat cannot be generalized. But so far as there can be geneiv 
aliiation, and so far as there can be interpretation based on it, 
so far there can be science. Whoever expresses political opin- 
ions — whoever asserts that such or such public arrangementa 
will be beneficial or detrimental, tacitly expresses belief in a 
Social Science ; for he asserts, by implication, that there is a 
natural sequence among social actions, and that as the sequence 
is natural results may be foreseen. 

Beduced to a more concrete form, the case may be put 
thus :— Ur. Froude and Canon Eingsley both believe to a con~ 
mderable extent in the efficiency of legislation — probably to a 
great«r extent than it is believed in by some of those who 
assert the existence of a Social Science. To believe in the 
efficiency of legislation is to believe that certain iH<08pective 
penalties or rewards will act as deterrents or incentives— will 
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BDodiff indiYidoftl conduct, utd tiugtian modify aocul Mf 
tion. Thoogli it ma; be impoaaible to say that « givMi law 
will jvodace a f oreaeen effect on a partioolar peraon, jtA DO 
doubt is felt that it will prodace a ftveaeen effect en the maas 
of pexBooB. Though Ur. Froude, when ai^uing' against Hr. 
Buckle, says that he " would deliver himself fnMn the eccen- 
tricities of this and that individual b; a doctrine of averages," 
but that " unfortunately, the avwage <rf one generation need 
not be the av^vge of the next ; " yet Hr. Froude himself so 
far believes in the doctrine of averages as to hold ttiat legis- 
lative ^terdicts, with threats of death or imprisonment be- 
hind them, will restrain the great majority of men in wt^ 
which can be predicted. While he contends that the results 
of individual will are incalculable, Tet, by approving certain 
laws and condemning others, he tacitly affirms that the results 
ot the aggr^ate of wills are calculable. And if this be as- 
serted of the aggr^ate of wills as affected by legislation, it 
must be asserted of the aggr^ate of wills as affected l^ social 
influences at large. If it be held that the desire to av(»d 
punishment will so act on the average of men as to iNTodoce an 
average foreseen result ; then it must also be held that on the 
average of men, the desire to get the greatest return for la- 
bour, the desire to rise into a higher rank of life, the derare to 
^ain applause, and so forth, will each of them poduce a certain 
average result And to hold this is to hold that there can be 
prevision of social phenomena, and therefore Social Science. 

In brief, then, the alternative podtious are these. On the 
one hand, if there is no natural causation throughout the ac- 
tions of incorporated humanity, government and legislaticHi 
are absurd. Acts of Parliament may, as well as not, be made 
to depend on the drawing <^ lots or the tossing of a coin ; or, 
rather, there may as well be none at all : social sequences 
having no ascertainable order, no effect can be counted upon 
— everything is chaotic On the other hand, if there is natu- 
ral causation, then the combination of forces by which everjr 
ctMubination of effects is produced, produces that combination 
of effects in conformity with the laws of the forces. And if 
so, it behoves us to use all diligence in ascertaining what the 
forces are, what are their laws, and what ore the ways in 
which they co-operate. 
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Such further elucidation as is possible will be gained b; 
discussing the queetion to which we now address ouraelyes— 
the Nature of the Social Science. Along with a definite idea 
of this, will come a perception that the denial of a Social Sci- 
ence has arisen from the confusing of two essentially -different 
clasBee of phenomena which societies present — the one class, 
almost ignored by historians, constituting the subject-matter 
of Social Science, and the other class, almost exclusivelj occu- 
pying them, admitting of scientific co-ordination in a very 
small d^ree, if at alL 
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CHAPTER in. 

NATDRE OF THE SOCIAL SGIEKCE. 

Oct of bricks, well burnt, bard, and sharp-angled, lying in 
heaps by his side, the bricklayer builds, even without mortar, 
a wall of some height that has considerable stability. With 
bricks made of bad materials, irregularly burnt, warped, 
cracked, and many of them broken, be cannot build a dry 
wall of the same height and stability. The dockyard-labourer, 
piling cannon-shot, is totally unable to make these spherical 
masses stand at all as the bricks stand. There are, indeed, 
certain definite shapes into which they may be piled — that of a 
tetrahedron, or that of a pyramid having a square base, or that 
of an elongated wedge allied to the pyramid. In any of these 
forms they may be put together symmetrically and stably ; 
hut not in forms with vertical sides or highly-inclined sides. 
Once more, if, instead of equal spherical shot, the masses to be 
piled are boulders, partially but irregularly rounded, and of 
various sizes, no definite stable form is possible. A loose heap, 
indefinite in its surface and angles, is all the labourer can 
make of them. Putting which several facts together. Mid ask- 
ing what is the most general truth they imply, we see it to be 
this — that the character of the aggregate is determined by the 
characters of the units. 

If we pass from units of these risible, tangible kinds, to the 
units contemplated by chemists and physicists as making up 
masses of matter, the same truth meets us. Each so-called 
element, each combination of elements, each re- combination 
of the compounds, has a form of crystallization. Though Its 
crystals differ in their sizes, and are liable to be modified by 
truncations of angles and apices, as well as by p(u*tial merg- 
jugs into OD^ pother, vet the type of structure, as shown by , 
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cleavage, is conataiit : particular kinds of molecules sererall^ 
have particular shapes into which they settle themselves as 
they aggregate. Aad though in some oases it happens that a 
substance, simple or compound, has two or even more forms 
of aggregation, yet the recognized interpretation is, that these 
di£Ferent forms are the forms assumed by molecules made dif- 
ferent in their structures bj allotropic or isomeric changes. 
So constant is the relation between the nature of any mole- 
cules and their mode of crystallizing, that, given two kinds of 
moleciilea which are known, from their cheniical actions, to 
be closely allied in their natures, and it is inferred with cer- 
tainty that their crystals will be closely allied. In brief, it 
may be unhesitaluigly affirmed, as an outcome of physics and 
chemistry, that throughout all phenomena presented by dead 
matter, the natures of the units necessitate certain traits in the 
aggregates. 

This truth is again exemplified by aggregates of living 
matter. In the substance of each species of plant or animal, 
there is a proclivity towards the structure which that plant or 
animal presents — a proclivity conclusively proved in cases 
where the conditions to the maintenance of life are sufficient- 
ly simple, and where the tissue has not assumed a structure 
too finished to permit re-arraugement The perpetually-cited 
case of the polype, each part of which, when it b cut into 
several, presently puts on the polype-shape, and gains struc- 
tures and powers like those of the original whole, illustrates 
this truth among animals. Among plants it is well exempli- 
fied by the Begonias. Here a complete plant grows from a 
fragment of a leaf stuck in the ground; and, in Begonia 
phyllomaniaca, complete plants grow even out of scales that 
fall from the leaves and the stem — a fact showing, like the 
fact which the polype furnishes, that the tmit« everywhere 
present, have for their type of aggregation the type of the 
oi^anism they belong to ; and reminding us of the universal 
fact that the units composing every genu, animal op vegetal, 
have a proclivity towards the parental type of aggregation. 

Thus, given the natures of the units, and the nature of the 
aggr^ate they form is pre-detemuned. I say the nature, 
meaning, of course, the essential tmits, and not including the 
incidental By the characters of the units are aeceasitated 
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certain limitH within which the charfictera of the aggregate 
must fall The circumstances attending aggregation greatly 
modify the reaulta ; but the truth here to be recognized is, 
that these circumstances, in some cases perhaps preventiiig 
sggr^iation altogether, in other cases impeding it, in other 
cases fitcilitating it more or less, can never give to the aggre- 
gate, characters that do not consist with the characters of the 
nuita. No favouring conditions will give the labourer power 
to fnle cannon-shot into a vertical wall ; no favouring con- 
ditiouB will make it possible for common salt, which crjs- 
tallizes on the regular system, to crystallise, like sulphate of 
soda, on the oblique prismatic system; no favouring con- 
diti<ms will enable the fragment of a polype to take on the 
structure of a moUusk. 

Among such social aggregates as inferior creatures fall 
into, more or less definitely, the same truth holds. Whether 
they live in a mere assemblage, or whether they live in 
acmiMhing like an oi^anized union with division of labour 
among its members, as happens in many cases, is unquestion- 
ably determined by the properties of the units. Given the 
structures and consequent instincts of the individuals as we 
find them, and the community they form will inevitably 
present certain traits ; and no community having such tr^ts 
can be formed out of individuals having other structures 
and inatinctB. 

Those who have been brought up in the belief that there is 
one law for the rest of the Universe and another law for man- 
kind, will doubtless be astonished by the proposal to include 
Mggngattt of men ui this generalization. And yet that tha 
properties of the units determine the properties of the whole 
they make up, evidently holds of societies as of other things. 
A general survey of tribes and nations, past and present, 
shows clearly enough that it is bo ; and a brief considera- 
ii<Mi of the conditions shows, with no leas clearness, that it 
must be bo. 

Ignoring for the moment the special traits of races and in- 
dividuals, observe the traits common to members of the spe- 
cies at large ; and consider how these most affect their rdo- 
tfCHUlwlien Hsodated. 
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The7 have all needs for food, aad have corresponding 
desires. To all of them exertion is a pbrsiolo^cal expense ; 
must bring a certain return of nutriment, if it is not to be 
detrimental ; and is accompanied by repugnance when pushed 
to excess, or even before reaching it They are all of them 
liable to bodily injury, without accompanying p^, from va- 
rious extreme physical actions ; and they are liable to emo- 
tional pains, of positive and negative kinds, from one an- 
other's actions. As says Shylock, insisting on that human 
nature which Jews have in common with Christians — 

" Hath not ft Jew eyes f hath not a Jeir bands, organs, dimensionB, 
Knses, affections, passions t fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and coaled b; the same winter and summer, as a Christian is t 
If you prick us, do we not bleed t if you ticlde ua, do we not langb t 
if you poison us, do we not die t and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge I If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that." 

Conspicuous, however, as is this possession of certain fun- 
damental qualities by all individuals, there is no adequate 
recognition of the truth that from these individual qualities 
must result certain qualities in an assemblage of individuals ; 
that in proportion as the individuals forming one assemblage 
are like in their qualities to the individuals forming another 
assemblage, the two assemblages will have likenesses ; and 
that the assemblages will differ in their characters ia propor- 
tion as the component individuals of the one differ from those 
of the other. Yet when this, which is almost a truism, has 
been admitted, it cannot be denied that in every community 
there is a group of phenomena growing naturally out of the 
phenomena presented by its members — a set of properties in 
the aggregate determined by the sets of properties in the 
imits ; and that the relations of the two sets form the subject- 
matter of a science. It needs hut to ask what would happen 
if men avoided one another, as various inferior creatures do, 
to see that the very possibility of a sociefy depends on a cer- 
tain emotional property in the individual. It needs but to 
ask what would happen if each man liked beet the men who 
gave him most pain, to perceive that social relations, suppos- 
ing them to be possible, would be utterly unlike the social 
relations resulting from the greater liking whic}i jam in$- 
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Ttduallr hare for others who give them pleasure. It needs 
bat to ask what would happen if, inatead of ordinarily prefer- 
ring the easiest ways of aohieTing their ends, men preferred 
to achieve t^eir ends in the most troublesome nays, to infer 
that then, a society, if one could exist, would be a widely-dif- 
ferent society from any we know. And if, as these extreme 
cases show us, cardinal traits in Bocieties are determined by 
Mi-riinikl tnuts in men, it cannot be questioned that less-marked 
tr^ts in Boci^ea are determined by less-marked traits in men ; 
and that there must everywhepe be a consensus between the 
special structures and actions of the one and the special struc- 
tures and actions of the other. 

Setting out, then, with this general principle, that the 
prop^ties of the units determine the properties of the aggre- 
gate, we conclude tiiat there must be a Social Science express- 
ing the relations between the two, with as much definiteness 
as the natures of the phenomena permit Beginning with 
types of men who form but small and incoherent social ag- 
gregates, such a science has to show in what ways the indi- 
vidual qualities, intellectual and emotional, amative further 
aggregation. It has to explain bow slight modifications' of 
individual nature, arising under modified conditions of life, 
make somewhat larger aggregates possible. It has to trace 
out, in aggregates of some size, the genesis of the social rela- 
tions, regulative and operative, into which the members fall. 
It has to exhibit the stronger ahd more prolonged social influ- 
ences which, by further modifying the characters of the units, 
facilitate further aggregation with consequent further com- 
plexity of social structure. Among societies of all orders and 
■iacB, from the smallest and rudest up to the largest and most 
civiliiad, it has to ascertain what traits there are in common, 
determined by the common traits of human beings ; what 
leas-general traits, distiuguisbing certain groups of societies, 
result from traits distinguishing certain races of men ; and 
what peculiarities in each society are traceable to the pecul- 
iarities of its members. In every case it has for its subject- 
matter the growth, development, structure, and functions of 
the social aggregate, as brought about by the mutual actions 
of individuab whose natures are partly like those of all men, 
partly like those of kindred races, partly distinctive. 
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These phcmomraia of social evolutioti hav«, of course, to be 
explained with due referance to the conditions each society is 
exposed to— the coDditions furnished by its locality and by its 
relations to neighbouring societies. Notinf^ Qiis merely to 
prevent possible misapprehensions, the fact wbich here con- 
cerns us, is, not that the Social Science exhibits these or those 
special truths, but that, given men having certain properties, 
and an aggregate of such men mlist have certain deriratiye 
properties irhich form the subject-matter of a science. 

"But were we not told some pages back, that in societies, 
causes and effects are related in ways so involTed that previs- 
ion is often impossible 1 Were we not warned against rashly 
taking measures for achieving this or that desideratum, re- 
gardless of the uproots, so abundantly supplied by the past, 
that agencies set in action habitually work out results never 
foreseen ? And were not instances given of all-important 
changes that were due to influences from which no one would 
have anticipated them ? If so, how can there be a Social Sci- 
ence I If Louis Napoleon could not have expected that the 
war he began to prevent the consolidation of Germany, would 
be the very means of consolidating it ; if to M. Thieis, flve- 
and-twenty years ago, it would have seemed a dream exceed- 
ing all ordinary dreams in absurdity, that he would be fired at 
from his own fortifications ; how in the name of wonder is it 
posdble to formulate social phenomena in anything approach- 
ing scientiflc order t " 

The difficulty thus put in as strong a form as I can find for 
it, is that which, clearly or vaguely, rises in the minds of moat 
to whom Sociology is proposed as a subject to be studied after 
scientific methods, with the expectation of reaching results 
having scientific certainty. Before giving to the question its 
special answer, let me give it a general answer. 

The science of Uechanics has reached a development higher 
than has been reached by any but the purely-abstract sciences. 
Though we may not call it perfect, yet the great accuracy of 
the predictions which its ascertained principles enable astnn- 
omers to make, shows how near to perfection it has come ; and 
the achievements of the skilful artillery-officer prove that in 
their applications to terrestrial motions these principles yield 
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pieruioiiB of considerable exactness. But now, taking Ue- 
chanics as the type of a highlj-developed science, let us note 
what it enable* us to predict, and what it does not enable 
OB to predict, respecting some concrete phenomenon. 8a.j 
that there is a mine to he exploded. Ask what wiU hap- 
pen to the fragments of matter sent into the air. Then 
obMsre how much we can inlvi from established dynamical 
laws. By that common observation which precedes the more 
exact obserrations of science, we are taught that all the frag- 
ments, having risen to heights more or less various, will fall ; 
that they will reach the ground at acattered places within a 
circomscribed area, and at somewhat different times. Science 
enables us to say more tiian this. From those same principles 
whence are inferable the path of a planet or a projectile, it de- 
duces the truth that each fragment will describe a curve ; that 
all the curves, though individually different, will be specifi- 
cally alike ; that (ignoring deviations caused by atmoepheric 
resistance) they will severally be portions of ellipses so eccen~ 
trie as to be indistinguishable from parabolas — such parts of 
them, at least, as are described after the rush of gases ceases 
further to accelerate the fragments. But while the principles 
of Uechanics help us to these certainties, we cannot learn 
from them anything more definite respecting the courses that 
wUl be taken by particular fragments. Whether, of the mass 
overlying the powder to be exploded, the part on the left will 
be propelled upwards in one fragment or several ? whether 
this piece will be shot higher than that } whether any, and if 
so, which, of the projected masses wiU be stopped in their 
courses by adjacent objects they strike 1 — are questions it can- 
not answer. Not that there will be any want of conformity 
to law in theae results ; but that the data on which predic- 
tions of them are to be based, cannot be obtained. 

Observe, then, that respecting a concrete phenomenon of 
some complexity, the most exact science enables ns to make 
predictions that are mainly general, or only partially specmL 
Seeing that this is so, even where the causes and effects are 
not greatly involved, and where the science of them is well 
developed, much more may we expect it to be so among the 
most involved causes and effects, the science of which is but 
mdimentary. This oontraat between the generalities that ad< 
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mit of pveriaioD and the specialties that do not admit of pre- 
rimon, will be still more clearlj seen on passing from this 
preliminary iUuBtratioa to aa illustration in which the anal- 
ogy, is closer. 

What can we say about the future of this newly-hom child t 
Will it die of some disorder during infancy t Will it surrive 
awhile, and be carried off by scarlet fever or whooping-cough t 
Will it have measles m> smoU-pox, and succumb to one or the 
other? None of these questions can he answered. Will it 
some day fall down-stairs, or be run orer, or set fire to its 
clothes ; and be killed or mmmed by one or other of these ac- 
cidents } These queetions also have no answers. None can 
tell whether in boyhood there may come epilepsy, or St 
Vitus's dance, or other formidable affection. Looking at the 
child now in tiie nurse's arms, none can foresee with certainty 
that it will be stupid or intelligent, tractable or perverse. 
Equally beyond possibility of prediction are those events 
which, if it survives, wiU occur to it in maturity— partly 
caused by its own nature, and partly by surrounding condi- 
tions. "Whether there will come the success due to skill and 
perseverance; whether the circnm stances will be such as to 
give these scope or not ; whether accidents will thwart or 
favour efforts ; are wholly-unanswerable inquiries. That is to 
say, the facts we ordinarily class as biographical, do not ad~ 
mit of prevision. 

If from quite special facts we torn to facts somewhat less 
special which the life of this infant will present, we find, 
among those that are guom'-biographical, a certain degree of 
prevision possible. Though the unfolding of the faculties is 
variable within limits, going on here precociously and there 
with unusual slowness, yet there is such order in the unfold- 
ing as enables us to say that the child will not be a mathema- 
tician or a dramatdst at three years old, will not be a psycholo- 
gist by the time he is t«n, will not reach ext«nded political 
conceptions while his voice is still unbroken. Moreover, of 
the emotional nature we may make certain predictions of a 
kindred order. Whether he will marry or not, no one can 
say ; but it is possible to say, if not with certainty still with 
much probability, that after a certain age aa iitdinatioii to 
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marry will arise ; and Uiougli ntme can tell whether he will 1 
have children, yet that, if he has, some amount of the paternal \ 
feeling will be manifested, may be concluded as very likely. i 

But now if, looking at the entire assemblage of facta that \ 
will be presented during the life of this infant as it beeomw I . 

mature, decays and dies, we pass orer the biograpbickl and' 1 y 

guOAT-biogntphical, as admitting of either no preTiaioofor but """^ 
imperfect prevision ; we find remaining classes of facis that ff^ 

may be asserted beforehand : sonLe with a high degree of /' 
probability, and some with certainty — some with greftt deS' / 
uit^iess and some within moderate limits of varialiont I re- -'^ 
fer to the facts of growth, development, structure, and func- 
tion. ^ 

Along with that love of personalities which exalts every- 
thing inconstant in human life into a matter of interest, there 
goes the habit of regarding whatever is constant in human 
life as a matter of no interest ; and so, when contemplating 
the future of the infant, there is a tacit ignoring of all the 
vital phenomena it will exhibit — phenomena that are alike 
knowable and important to be known. The anatoipy and 
physiology of Man, comprehending under these names not 
only the structures and functions of the adult, but the pro- 
gressive establishment of these structures and functions diar- 
ing individual evolution, form the subject-matter of what 
every one recognizes as a science. Though there is imperfect 
exactness in the generalized coexistences and sequences mak- 
ing up this science ; though general truths respecting struc- 
tures are met by occasional exceptions in the way of malfor- 
mations ; though anomalies of function also occur to negative 
absolute prediction ; though there are considerable variations 
of the limits within which growth and structure may range, 
and considerable differences between the rates of functions 
and between the times at which functions are established ; yet 
no one doubts that the biological phenomena presented by the 
human body, may be organized into a knowledge having the 
definitenesB which constitutes it scientific, in the understood 
sense of that word. 

If, now, any one, insisting on the incalculableness of a 
child's future, biographicaUy considered, asserted that the 
child, therefore, presented no subject-matter for science, ignor- 
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ing altogether what W6 will for the moment call its anthrA- 
pology (though the meaning now given to the word scarcely 
permits this use of it), he would fall into a conspicuous error 
— an error in this case made conspicuous because we are able 
daily to ohserre the difference between an account of the 
living hody, and an account of its conduct and the events 
that occur to it 

The reader doubtless anticipates the analogy. What Biog- 
raphy is to Anthropology, History is to Sociology — History, I 
mean, as commonly conceived. The kind of relation which 
the sayings and doings that make up the ordinary account of 
a man's life, bear to an account of his bodily and mental evo- 
lution, structural and functional, is like the kind of relation 
borne by that narrative of a nation's actions and fortunes its 
historian gives us, to a description of its institutions, regula- 
tive and operative, and the ways in which their structures and 
functions have gradually established themselves. And if it is 
an error to say that there is no Science of Man, because the 
events of a man's life cannot be foreseen, it is equally an error 
to say that there is no Science of Society, because there can be 
no prevision of the occurrences which make up ordinary 
history. 

Of course, I do not say that the parallel between an indi- 
vidual organism and a social organism is so close, that the 
distinction to he clearly drawn in the one case may be drawn 
with like clearness in the other. The structures and func- 
tions of the social organism are obviously far less specific, far 
more modifiable, far more dependent on conditions that are 
variable and never twice alike. All I mean is that, as in the 
one case so in the other, there lie underneath the phenomena 
of conduct, not forming subject-matter for science, certain 
vital phenomena, which do form subject-matter for science. 
Just as in the man there are structures and functions which 
make possible the doings his bic^rapher tells of, so in the na- 
tion there are structures and functions which make possible 
the doings its historian tells of; and in both cases it is with 
these structures and functions, in their origin, development, 
and decline, that science is concerned. 

To make better the parallel, and further to explain Uw 
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natare of the Social Science, we must say that the morphology 
and physiology of Society, instead of correeponding to the 
morphology and physiology of Man, correspond rather to 
morphology and physiology in general. Social orgtuiisms, 
like iudiridool organisms, are to be arranged into classes and 
sub-classes — ^not, indeed, into classes and sub-classes having 
anything like the same deflniteness or the same constancy, 
but nererthelesB haying likenesses and differences which jus- 
tify the putting of them into major groups most-markedly 
contrasted, and, within these, arranging them in minor groups 
less-markedly contrasted. And just as Biology discovers cer- 
tain general traits of development, structure, and function, 
holding throughout all organisms, others holding throughout 
certain great groups, others throughout certain sub-groups 
these contain ; so Sociology has to recognize truths of social 
development, structure, and function, that are some of them 
universal, some of them general, some of them special. 

For, recalling Qxe conclumon previously reached, it is 
manifest that in so far as human beings, considered as social 
units, have properties in common, the social aggregates they 
form will have properties in common ; that likenesses of nature 
holding throughout certain of the human races, will originate 
likenesses of nature in the nations arising out of them ; and 
that such peculiar traits as are possessed by the highest varieties 
(rf men, must result in distinctive characters possessed in com- 
mon by the communities into which they organiie themselves. 

So that whether we look at the matter in the abstract or in 
the concrete, we reach the same conclusion. We need but to 
glanoe, on the one hand, at the varieties of uncivilized men 
and the structures of their tribes, and, on the other hand, at 
the varieties of civilized men and the structures of their na- 
tions, to see inference verified by fact And thus rew^oizing, 
both il priori and d posteriori, these relations between the 
phenomena of individual human nature and the phenomena 
of incorporated human nature, we cannot fail to see that the 
phenomena of incorporated human nature form the subject- 
matter of a science. 

And now to make more definite the conception of a Social 
Bcienoe tlma ahadowed ftnlh in a general way, let me set down 
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a few truths of the kind indicated. Some that I propose to 
name are very familiar; and others I add, not because of their 
interest or importance, but because they are easy of exposi- 
tion. The ^m is simply to convey a clear idea of the nature 
of sociological truths. 

Take, first, the general fact that along with social aggregsr 
tion there always goes some kind of organization. In the 
very lowest stages, where the assemblages are very small and 
very incoherent, there is no established subordination — no 
centre of control. Chieftainships of settled kinds come only 
along with lai^er and more coherent aggregates. The evolu- 
tion of a governmental structure having some strength and 
permanence, is the condition under which alone any con- 
siderable growth of a society can take place. A difierentiation 
of the originally-homogeneous mass of units into a co-ordinat- 
ing part and a co-ordinated part, is the indispensable initial 
step. 

Along with evolution of societies in size there goes evolu- 
tion of their coKtrdinating centres; which, having become 
permanent, presently become more or less complex. In small 
tribee, chieftainship, generally wanting in stability, is quite 
simple ; but as tribes become larger by growth, or by reduc- 
tion of other tribes to subjection, the coK>rdinating apparatus 
begins to develop by the addition of subordinate governing 
agencies. 

Simple and familiar as are these facts, we are not, therefore, 
to overlook their significance. That men rise into tlie state of 
social aggregation only on condition that they lapse into rela- 
tions of inequali^ in respect of power, and are made to co- 
operate as a whole only by tbe agency of a structure securing 
obedience, is none the less a fact in science because it is a trite 
fact This is a primary common trait in social aggregates de- 
rived from a common trait in their units. It is a truth in 
Sociology, comparable to the biological truth that the first 
step in tiie production of any living organism, high or low, 
is a certain differentiation whereby a peripheral portion be- 
comes distinguished front a central portion. And such excep- 
tions to this biological truth as we find in those minute 
non-nucleated portions of protoplasm that are the very lowest 
living things, are paralleled by those exceptions to the so- 
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aological truth, seen in the small incoherent Bssemblages 
formed b? the -vwj lowest types of men. 

The differentiation of the res:ulatiiig part and the regulated 
part, is, in small primitive societies, not only imperfectly estab- 
lished but vague. The chief does not at first become tmlike 
his fellow-savagea in his functions, otherwise than by exercis- 
ing greater sway. He hunts, makes his weapons, works, and 
manages his private affairs, in just the same ways as the rest; 
while in war he differs from other warriors only by his loe- 
dominant influence, not by ceasing to be a private soldiw. 
And aloQg with this slight separation from the rest of the 
tribe in military functions and industrial functions, there is 
only a slight separation politically : judicial action is but very 
feebly represented by exercise of hia personal authority in 
keeping order. 

At a higher stage, the power of the chief being well estab- 
lished, he no longer supports himself. StUl he remains un- 
distinguished industrially from other memlwrs of the domi- 
nant class, which has grown up while chieftainship has been 
getting settled ; for he simply gets productive work done by 
deputy, as they do. Nor is a further extension of his power 
accompanied by complete separation of the political from the 
industrial functions ; for he habitually remains a regulator ot 
production, and in many cases a regulator of trade, presiding 
over acts of exchange. Of his several controlling activities, 
this last is, however, the one which be first ceases personally 
to carry on. Industry early shows a tendency towards self- 
control, ^tart from the control which the chief exercises more 
and more as political and military head. The primary social 
differentiation which we have noted between the regulative 
part and the operative part, is presently followed by a distinc- 
tion, which eventually becomes very marked, between the 
internal arrangements of the two parts ; the operative part 
■lowly developing within itself agencies by which processes 
of production, distribution, and exchange are co-ordinated, 
while co-ordination of the non-operative part continues on its 
original footing. 

Along with a development which renders conspicuous the 
separation of the operative and regulative structures, there 
goM a development within the regulative structures them- 
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selves. The chief, at first uniting the characlras of king, 
judge, captain, and often priest, has bis functions more and 
more specialized as the evolution of the society in size and 
complexity adrances. Though remaining supreme judge, he 
does most of his judging by deputy ; though remaining nomi- 
nally head of his army, the actual leading of it falls more and 
more into the hands of subordinate officers; though slill 
retaining ecclesiastical supremacy, his priestly functions 
practically almost cease ; though in theory the maker and 
administrator of the law, the actual making and administrti' 
don lapse more and more into other hands. 80 that, stating 
the facta broadly, out of the original co-ordinating agent 
having undivided functions, there eventually develop several 
co-ordinating agencies which divide these functions among 

Each of these agencies, too, follows the same law. Origi- 
nally simple, it step by step subdivides into many parts, and 
becomes an organization, administrative, judicial, ecclesiasti- 
cal, or military, having graduated classes within itself, and a 
more or less distinct form of government within itself. 

I will not complicate this statement by doing more than 
recognizing the variations that occur in cases where supreme 
power does not lapse into the hands of one man (which, 
however, in early stages of social evolution is an unstable 
modification). And I must explain that the above general 
statements are to he taken with the qualification that differ- 
ences of detail are passed over to gain brevity and cleamen. 
Add to which that it b beside the purpose of the argument 
to carry the description beyond these first stages. But duly 
hearing in mind that without here elaborating a Science of 
Sociology, nothing more than a rude outline of cardinal facts 
can be given, enough has been said to show that in the de- 
velopment of social structures, there may be recognized cer- 
tain most-general facts, certain less-general facts, and certain 
facts successively more special ; just as there may be recog- 
nized general and special facts of evolution in individual 
organisnts. 

To extend, as well as to make clearer, this conception of 
the Social Science, let me here set down a question which 
9ome» within its sphere, "WMt ^ tb? r^lfttion in » society 
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between stracture and growth ! Up to what point is structure 
necessary to growth t after what point does it retard growth ? 
at what point does it arrest growth t 

There exists in the individual organism a duplex rehttion 
between growth and structure which it is difficult adequatelj- 
to express. Excluding the cases of a few low organisms liv- 
ing under special conditions, we may properly say that great 
growth is not possible without high structure. The whole 
animal kingdom, throughout its invertebrate and vertebrate 
tjpea, may be cited in evidence. On the other hand, among 
the superior organisms, and especially among those leading 
active lives, there is a marked tendency for completion of 
structure to go along with arrest of growth. While an ani- 
mal of elevated type is growing rapidly, its organs continue 
imperfectly developed— the bones remain partially cartilagi- 
nous, the muscles are soft, the brain lacks deflniteness ; and 
the details of structure throughout all parts are finished only 
after growth has ceased. Why these relations are as we find 
them, it is not difficult to see. That a young animal may 
grow, it must digest, circulate blood, breathe, excrete waste 
products, and so forth ; to do which it must have tolerably- 
complete viscera, vascular system, &C. That it may eventually 
become able to get its own food, it has to develop gradually 
the needful appliances and aptitudes ; to which end it must be- 
gin with limbs, and senses, and nervous system, that have 
considerable degrees of efficiency. But along with every 
increment of growth achieved by the help of these partially- 
developed structures, tbero has to go an alteration of the 
structures themselves. If tbey were rightly adjusted to the 
preceding smaller size, they are wrongly adjusted to the suc- 
ceeding greater siza Hence they must be re-moulded — ^un- 
built and re-built. Kanifestly, therefore, in proportion as the 
previous building has been complete, there arises a great ob- 
stacle in the shape of un-huilding and re-building. The 
bones show us how this difficulty is met. In the thigh-bone 
of a boy, for instance, there exists between the bead and 
the cylindrical part of the bone, a place where the original 
cartilaginous state continues ; and where, by the addition of 
new cartilage in which new osseous matt«r is deposited, the 
shaft of the bone is lengthened : the like going on in as 
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answering place at the other end of the abaft Complete 
ossification at these two places occurs 011I7 when the bone baa 
ceased to increase in length ; and, on considering what would 
have happened had the bone been oesifled from end to end 
before its lengthening was complete, it will be seen bow great 
on obstacle to growth is thus escaped. What holds here, 
holds throughout the organism : though structure up to a cer- 
tain point is requisite for growth, structure beyond that point 
impedes growth. How necessary is this relation we shall 

equally perceive in a more complex case— say, the growth of 
an entire limb. There is a certain size and proportion of 
parts, which a limb ordinarily baa in relation to the rest of 
the body. Throw upon that limb extra function, and within 
moderate limits it will increase in strength and bulk. If the 
extre function begins early in life, the limb may be raised 
considerably above its usual size; but if the extra function 
begins after maturity, the deviation is less : in neither case, 
however, being great If we consider how increase of the 
limb is effected, we shall see why this is so. Klore active 
function brings a greater local supply of blood; and, for a 
time, new tissue is formed in excess of waste. But the local 
supply of blood is limited by the sizes of the arteries which 
bring it ; and though, up to a certain point, increase of Sow 
is gained by temporary dilatation of them, yet beyond that 
point increase can be gained only by un-building and re- 
building the arteries. Such alterations of arteries slowly 
take place — less slowly with the smaller peripheral ones, 
more slowly with the larger ones out of which these branch ; 
since these have to be altered all the way back to their 
points of divergence frcan the great central blood vessels. 
In like manner, the channels for carrying off waste products 
must be re-modelled, both locally and centrally. The nerve- 
trunks, too, and also the centres from which they come, must 
be adjusted to the greater demands upon them. Nay, more; 
with a given visceral system, a large extra quantity of blood 
cannot be permanently given to one part of the body, with- 
out decreasing the quantities given to other parts ; and, there- 
fore, structural changes have to be made by which the 
drafting-off of blood to these other parts is diminished. 
Hence the great resistance to increase in the size of a limb 
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beyond a certain moderate limiL Sucli mcreese cannot be 
effected 'without un-building and re-buildinfi; not only the 
parts that directly minister to the limb, but, eventually, all 
the remoter parts. So that the bringing of stmciurea into 
perfect fitness for certain requirements, immenfiely hinders 
the adaptation of them to other requirements — re-adjustments 
become difficult in proportion as adjustments ate made com- 
plete. 

How far does this law hold in the social cn-ganism ? To ^ 
what extent does it happen here, too, that the multiplying and 
elaborating of institutions, and the perfecting of arrangements 
for gaining immediate ends, raise impediments to the develop- 
ment of better institutions and to the future gaining of higher 
ends f Sixtially, as well as individually, organization is indis-'' 
pensable to growth : beyond a certain point there cannot be 
further growth without further organization. Yet there is not 
a little reason for suspecting that beyond this point organiza- 
tion is indirectly repressive— increases the obstacles to those 
re-adjustments required for larger growth and more perfect 
structure. Doubtiees the i^gregato we call a society is much 
more plastic than an individual living aggregate to which it 
is here compared — its type is far less fixed. Nevertheless, there 
is evidence that its type tends continually to become fixed, and 
that each addition to its structures is a step towards the fixa- 
tion. A few instances will show how this is true alike of the 
material structures a society develops and of its institutions, 
political or other. 

Cases, insignificant, perhaps, but quite to the point, are 
furnished by our appliancee for locomotion. Not to dwell on 
the minor ones within cities, which, however, show us that 
existing arrangements are impedimenta to better arrangements, 
let us pass to railways. Observe how the inconvenienUy-naa^ 
row gauge (which, taken from that of stage-coach wheels, was 
itself inherited from an antecedent system of locomotion), has 
become an insuperable obstacle to a better gauge. Observe, 
also, how the type of carriage, which was derived from the 
body of a stage-coach (some of the early first-class carriages 
bearing the words "iria juncta in utio"), having become 
established, it is immensely difficult now to introduce the 
more convenient type later eetablished in America; where 
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fhey profited by our experience, but wtm not hampered by 
our adopted plana. The enormouB capital mvested in oar 
stock of cairiagea raimot be sacrificed. Gradually to intro- 
duce carriafres of the American type, by running liiem along 
with those of our own type, would be very difficult, because 
of our many pariinga and joinings of trains. And thus we 
ara obliged to go on with a type that is inferior. 

Take, again, our system of drainage. Urged on as it was 
some thirty years ago as a panacea for sundry sanitary evils, 
and spread as it has been by force of law through all our great 
towns, this system cannot now be replaced by a better system 
without extreme difficiilty. Though, by necessitating decom- 
position where oxygen cannot get, and so generating chemical 
compounds that are unstable and poisonous, it has in many 
cases produced the very diseases it was to have prevented; 
though, by delivering the morbid products from fever-patients, 
&c., into a branching tube which, communicating with all 
houses, effectually conveys to them infecting gases that are 
kept out only so long as stink-traps are in good order ; yet it 
has become almost out of the question now to adopt those 
tnethods by which the excreta of towns may be got rid of at 
once innocuously and usefully. Nay, worse — one part of our 
sanitary administration having insisted on a sewage-^^tem 
by which Oxford, Beading, If aidenhead, Windsor, &c., pollute 
the water London has to drink, another part of our sanitary 
administration makes loud protests against the impurity of the 
water, which it charges with causing disease (not remarking, 
however, that law-enforced arrangements have produced the 
impurity). And now there must be a re-organization that will 
be immensely impeded by the existing premature organization, 
before we can have either pure air or pure water. 

Our mercantile arrangements, again, furnish abundant illus- 
trations teaching the same lesson. In each trade there is an 
established course of busings ; and however obvious may be 
some better course, the difficulties of altering the settled routine 
are, if not insurmountable, still very considerable, Take, for 
instance, the commerce of literature. In days when a lett«r 
cost a shilling and no book-post existed, there grew up an or- 
ganization of wholesalers and retailers to convey books from 
publishers to readers : a profit being reached by each distribut- 
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ing agent, primary and secondary. Not that a book may be 
ordered for a half -penny and sent for a few pence, the old sys- 
tem of distribution might be replaced by one that would di- 
minish the cost of transfer, and lower the prices of books. But 
the interests of distributors practically negative the change. 
An advertised proposal to supply a book direct by post at a 
reduced rate, offends the trade ; and by ignoring the book they 
check its sale more thou its sale is otherwise furthered. And 
so an old organization, once very serviceable, now stands in 
the way of a better organization. The commerce of liters 

ature furnishes another illustration. At a time when the 
reading public was small and books were dear, there grew up 
circnla tif g libraries, enabling people to read books without 
buying them. At first few, local, and unorganized, these cir- 
culating libraries have greatly mnltiphed, and have become 
organized throughout the kingdom : the result being that the 
demand for library-cireulation is in many cases the chief de- 
mand. This arrangement being one which makes few copies 
supply many readers, the price per copy must be Mgb, to ob- 
tain an adequate return on the edition. And now reading 
people in general, having been brought up to the habit of get- 
Idng books through libraries, usually do not think of buying 
the books themselves— would still get most of them through 
libraries even were they considerably cheapened. We are^ 
tiierefore, except with works of very popular authors, pre- 
vented by the existing system of book-distribution in England 
from adopting the American system — a system which, not ad- 
justing itself to few libraries but to many private purchasers, 
issues large editions at low prices. 

Instances of another class are supplied by our educational 
institutions. Kichly endowed, strengthened by their prestige, 
and by the bias given to those they have brought up, our col- 
leges, public schools, and other kindred schools early founded, 
useful as they once were, have long been enormous impedi- 
ments to a higher education. By subsidizing the old, they 
have starved the new. Even now they are retarding a culture 
better in matter and manner ; both by occupying the field, 
and by partially incapacitating those who pass through them 
for seeing what a better culture is. Evidence of a kindred 

kind is offered by the educational organization developed few 
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dealing mth the masses The Btruggle going on betweoi 
Secularism and Denominatioualisiii in teac^iing, might alone 
show to aay one vho looks for the wider meanings of facta, 
that a structure which has ramified throughout a society, ac- 
quired on army of salaried officials looking for personal wel- 
fare and promotion, backed by olasaee, eccleeiastioal and polit- 
ical, whose ideas and interests they further, is a structure 
which, if not unalterable, is difficult to alter in proportion as 
it is highly developed. 

These few examples, which might be supported by others 
from the military organization, the ecclesiastical organization, 
the legal organization, will make comprehensible the analogy 
I hare indicated ; while they make clearer the nature of the 
Social Science, by bringing into view one of its questions. 
That with social organisms, as with individual organisms, 
structure up to a certain point is needful for growth is obvious. 
That in the one case, as in the other, continued growth implies 
un-buUding and re-building of structure, which therefore be- 
comes in so far an impediment, seems also obvious. Whethw 
it ia true in the one case, as in the other, that completion of 
structure involves arrest of growth, and fixes the society to 
the type it has then reached, is a question to be considered. 
Without saying anything more by way of answer, it is, I 
think, manifest enough that this is one belonging to an order 
of questions entirely overlooked by those who contemplate 
societies from the ordinary historical point of view ; and one 
pertaining to that Social Science which they say does not 

Are there any who utter the cm* bono criticism t Proba- 
bly not a few. I think I hear from some whose mental atti- 
tude is familiar to me, the doubt whether it is worth while to 
ask what happens among savage tribes ; in what way chiefs 
and medicine-men arise ; how the industrial fimctions become 
separated from the political ; what are the original relations 
of the regulative classes to one another; howfartiie social 
structure is determined by the emotional natures of individ- 
uals, how far by their ideas, how far by their environment 
Busied as men of this stamp are with what they call " prac- 
tical legislation " (by which they seemingly mean legislatioa 
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that recognises proximate causes and effects wliile ignoring 
remote ones), they doubt whether conclusions of the kind 
Social Science proposes to draw, are good for much -when 

Something may, however, be said in defence of this study 
which they thus estimate. Of course, it is not to be put on 
the same level with those historical studies bo deeply interest- 
ing to them. The supreme value of knowledge respecting the 
genealogies of kings, and the fates of dynasties, and the quar- 
rels of courts, is beyond question. Whether or not the plot 
for the murder of Amy Bobsart was contrived by Leic(«ter 
himself, with Queen Elizabeth as an accomplice ; and whether 
or not the account of the Gowrie Conspiracy, as given by 
King James, was true; are obviously doubts to be decided 
befwe there can be formed any rational conclusions respect- 
ing ti>e development of our political institutions. That Fried- 
rich I. of Prussia quarrelled with his stepmother, suspected 
her of trying to poison him, fled to his aunt, and when he suc- 
ceeded to the Electorate, intrigued and bribed to obt^n his 
kingship; that half-an-hour after his death his son Friedrich 
Wilhelm gave his courtiers notice to quit, commenced forth- 
with to economize his revenues, made it bis great object to 
recruit and drill his army, and presently began to hate and 
buUy his son — these, and facts like these about all royal fam- 
ilies in all ages, are facts without which civilization would 
obviously be incomprehensible. Nor can one dispense with 
full knowledge of events like those of Napoleon's wars — his 
Italian conquests and exactions, and perfidious treatment of 
Venice; his expedition to Egypt, successes and massacres 
there, fulure at Acre, and eventual retreat; bis various cam- 
paigns in Germany, Spain, Sussia, &&, including accounts 
of his strategy, tactics, victories, defeats, slaughters ; for how, 
in the absence of such information, is it possible to jndge what 
institutions should be advocated, and what legislative changes 
should be opposed f 

Still, after due attention has been paid to these indispensa- 
ble matters, a little time might, perhaps, with advantage be 
devoted to the natural history of societies. Some guidance 
for political conduct would possibly be reached by asking— 
Wbst is the nonual course of social evolution, and bow will . 
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it be effected by this or that policy ? It may turn out tliat 
'' legislative action of no kind can be taken that is not either in 
agreement 'with, or at variance with, the processesof national 
gro'wth and development as naturally going on ; and that its 
desirableness is to be judged by this ultimate Btandard rather 
than by proximate standards. Without claiming too much, 
we may at any rate expect that, if there does exist an order 
among those structural and functional changes which socie- 
ties pass through, knowledge of that order can scarcely fail 
to affect our judgments as to what is progressive and what 
retrograde— what is desirable, what is practicable, what is 
Utopian. 

To those who thi"Tr such an inquiry worthy to be pursued, 
will be addressed the chapters that are to follow. There are 
sundry considerations important to be dwelt upon, before 
commencing Sociology. To a clear idea of the nature of the 
science have to be added clear ideas of the conditions to suc- 
cessful study of it These will henceforth occupy us. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DIEnCULTIEiS or THE SOCIAL SOtEKCK, 

Fbxm the intrinBu; natures of its facts, from our own na- 
tures as obaervera of its facts, and from the peculiar relation 
in which we stand towards the facts to be observed, there arise 
impedimenta in the way of Sociology greater than those in 
the way of any other science. 

The phenomena to be generalized are not of a directly-per- 
ceptible kind— cannot be noted by telescope and clock, like 
thoee of Astronomy; cannot be measured by dynamometer 
and thermometer, tike those of Physics ; cannot be elucidated 
by scales and test-papers, like those of Chemistry ; are not to 
be got at by scalpel and microscope, like the less obvious bio- 
logical phenomena ; nor are to be recognized by introspection, 
like the phenomena PBychol<^y deals witL They have sev- 
erally to be established by putting together many details, no 
one of which is simple, and which are dispersed, both in Space 
and Time, in ways tiiat make them difficult of acc«se. Hence 
the reason why even cardinal truths in Sociology, such as the 
division of labour, remain long unrecognized. That in ad- 
vanced societies men follow different occupations, was indeed 
a generalization easy to make ; but that this form of social 
arrangement had neither been specially created, nor enacted 
by a king, but had grown up without forethought of any one, 
was a conclusion which could be reached only after many 
bansactions of many kinds between men had been noted, re- 
membered, and accounted for, and only after comparisons 
had been made between these transactions and those taking 
place between men in simpler societies and in earlier times. 
And when it is remembered that the data for the inference 
tbat labour becomes specialized, are far more accessible than 
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the data for most other sociolog:ical inferenceB, it will be se^i 
liow greatly the advance of Sociology is hindered by the na- 
ture of its Bubject-nuitt«r. 

The characters of men as observers, add to this first diffi- 
culty a second that is perhaps eqvially great Necessarily men 
take with them into sociological inquiries, the modes of obser- 
vation and reasoning which they Imve been accustomed to in 
other inquiries — tiwse of them, at least, who make any inqui- 
ries worthy to be so called. Passing over the great majority 
of the educated, and limiting ourselves to the very few who 
consciously collect data, compare them, and deliberately draw 
conclusions ; we may see that even these have to struggle with 
the difficulty that the habits of thought generated by converse 
with relatively-simple phenomena, partially unfit them toe 
converse with these highly-complex phenomena. Faculty of 
every kind tends always to adjust itself to its work. Special 
adjustment to one kind of work involves more or less non- 
adjustment to other kinds. And hence, intellects disciplined 
in dealing with less-involved classes of facts, cannot success- 
fully deal with this most-involved class of facts without pajv 
tialty unlearning the methods they have learnt From the 
emotional nature, too, there arise great obstacles. Scarcely 
any one can contemplate social arrangements and actions 
with the unconcern felt when contemplating arrangements 
and actions of other kinds. For correct observation and cor- 
rect drawing of inferences, there needs the calmness that is 
ready to recognize or to infer one truth as readily as another. 
But it is next to impossible thus to deal with the bniths of 
Sociology. In the search for them, each is moved by feel- 
ings, more or less strong, which make him eager to find this 
evidence, oblivious of that which is at variance with it, reluc- 
tant to draw any conclusion but that already drawn. And 
though perhaps one in ten among those who think, is con- 
scious that his judgment is being warped by prejudice, yet 
even in him the warp is not adequately allowed for. Doubt- 
less in nearly every field of inquiry emotion is a perturbing 
intruder: mostly there is some preconception, and some 
amour propre that resists disproof of it But a peculiarity ot 
Sociology is, that the emotions with which its facts and con- 
clusions are regarded, have unusual etrengrth. The penomd 
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interests are directly affected ; or there is gratification tnr offence 
to sentimentfl that have grown out of them ; or else other Ben- 
timents which have relation to the asistiug form of society, 
are excited, agreeably or disagreeably. 

And here we are introduced to the third kind of difQculty — 
that caused by the position occupied, in respect to the phenom- 
ena to be generalized. In no other case has the inquirer to 
investigate the properties of an aggregate in which he is him- 
self included. His relation towards the facta he here studies, 
we may figure to ourselyes by comparing it to the relation be- 
tween a single cell forming part of a living body, and the 
facts wliich that living body presents as a whole. Speaking 
generally, the citizen's life is made possible only by due per- 
formance of his function in the place he fills ; and he cannot 
wholly free himself from the beliefs and sentiments generated 
by the vital connesions hence arising between himself and 
his society. Here, then, is a diflSculty to which no other 
science presents anything analogous. To cut himself off in 
thought from all his relationships of race, and country, and 
citizenship — to get rid of all those interests, prejudices, likings, 
superstitions, generated in him by the life of his own society 
and his own time — to look on all the changes societieB have 
undergone and are undergoing, without reference to national- 
ity, or creed, or personal welfare ; is what the average nian 
cannot do at all, and what the exceptional man can do very 
imperfectly. 

Tbe difficulties of the Social Science, thus indicated in 
vague outline, have now to be described and illustrated in 
detail 
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OBJECTIVE DIFTlOtTLTIBB. 

Aixfsa with much that has of late years been done towards 
changing primitive histoiy into myth, and along with much 
that has been done towerd changing once-unquestioned esti- 
mates of persons living in past agea, much has been said about 
the untrustworthiness of historical evidence. Hence there 
will be ready acceptance of the statement that one of the im- 
pediments to sociological generalization, is the unceriainty of 
our data. We find this uncertainty not alone in eariy stories, 
such as those about the Amazons, their practices, the particu- 
lar battles with them, &c. ; which are recorded and sculptured 
as circumstantially as they might be were the persons and 
events historic. We find it even in accounts of a well-known 
people like the New-Zealanders, who "by some . . . are said 
to be intelligent, cruel, and brave; by others weak, kindly, 
and cowardly."* And on remembering that between these 
extremes we have to deal with an enormous accumulation of 
conflicting statements, we cannot but feel that the task of se- 
lecting Talid evidence is in this case a more arduous one than 
in any other case. Passing over remote illustrations, let us 
take an immediate one. 

Last year advertisements announced the "Two-headed 
Nightingale," and the walls of London were placarded with a 
figure in which one pair of shoulders were shown to bear 
two heads looking the same way (L do not refer to the later 
placards, which partially differed from the earlier). To some, 
this descriptive name and answering diagram seemed suffi- 
ciently exact ; for in my hearing a lady, who had been to see 
ttiis compound being, referred to the placards and handbills 
as giving a good representation. If we suppose thia lady to 
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have repeated in a letter that -whioh I heard her mj, and if we 
ask what would appear the character of the evidence to one 
who, some Sitj jean hence, had before him the advertise- 
ment, the representation, and the letter, we shall see that the 
alleged fact would be thought by him incontestable. Only if, 
after weary search through all the papers and periodicals of the 
time, he happened to come upon a certain number of the Lan- 
cet, would he discover that this combination was not that of two 
heads on one body, but that of two individuals united back to 
back, with heads facing opposite ways, and severally complete 
in all respects, except where the parts were so fused as to form 
a double pelvis, containing certain pelvic viscera common to 
the two. Seeing, then, that about facts so simple and so easily 
verifiable, where no obvioufi motive for misrepresentations ex- 
ists, we cannot count on true representations, how shall we 
count on true representations of social facts, which, being so 
diffused and so complex, are so difficult to observe, and in re- 
spect to which the perceptions are so much perverted by intw- 
ests, and prepossessions, and party-feelings t 

In exemplifying this difficulty, I will limit myself to cases 
supplied by the life of our own time ; leaving it to be inferred 
that if , in a comparatively calm and critical i^e, sociological 
evidence is vitiated by various influences, much more must 
there have been vitiation of such evidence in the past, when 
passions ran higher and credulity was greater. 

Those who have lately become conscious of certain facts 
are apt to suppose those facts have lately arisen. After a 
changed state of mind has made us observant of occurrences 
we were before indifferent to, there often results the Imlief 
that such occurrences are more common than they were. It 
happens so even with accidents and diseases. Having lamed 
himself, a man is surprised to find how many lame people 
there are ; and, becoming dyspeptic, he discovers that dyspep- 
sia is much more frequent than he supposed when he was 
young. For a kindred reason he is prone to think that serv- 
ants do not behave nearly so well as they did during his boy- 
hood : not remembering that in Shakespeare's days the service 
obtainable was similarly reprobated in comparison with " the 
constant service of the antique world." In like manner, now 
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that he has sons to establish in life, he fancies tiiat the diffl- 
culty of getting places is much greater than it used to be. 

As witnesses to social phenomena, men thus impreased by 
facts which did not before impress them, became pervertere of 
evidence. Things they have suddenly recogniied, they mis- 
take for things that have suddenly come into existence ; and 
so are led to regard as a growing evil or good, that which is 
very likely a diminishing evil or good. Take an example 

In generations not long passed away, sobriety was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule: a man who had never been 
drunk was a rarity. Condiments were used to create thirst ; 
glasses were so shaped that they would not stand, but must be 
held till emptied ; and a man's worth was in part measured 
by the number of bottles he could take in. After a reaction 
had already diminished the evil among the upper and middle 
ranks, there came an open recognition of the evil ; resulting 
in Temperance Societies, which did their share towards fur- 
ther diminishing it. Then came the Teetotal Societies, more 
thorough-going in their views and more energetic in their 
acts, which have been making the evil still less. Such has 
been the effect of these causes, that for a long time past among 
the upper classes, the drinking which was once creditable has 
been thought a disgrace ; while among the lower classes it 
has greatly decreased, and come to be generally reprobated. 
Those, however, who, carrying on the agitations against it, 
have had their eyes more and more widely opened to the vice, 
assert or imply in their speeches and petitions that the vice is 
not only great but growing. Having in the course of a gen- 
eration much mitigated it by their voluntary efforts, they 
now make themselves believe, and make others believe, that 
it is too gigantic to be dealt with otherwise than by repressive 
enactments — Maine-Laws and Permissive-Froliibitory Bills. 
And, if we are to be guided by a Select Committee which has 
just reported, fines and imprisonments for drunkenness must 
be made far more severe than now, and reformatories must be 
established in which inebriates shall be dealt with much as 
crintinals are dealt with. 

Take, again, the case of education. Go back far enough, 
and you find nobles not only incapable of rettdin^ and vrht- . 
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ing, but treatiag these accompIishmeDts with contempt Go 
back not quite so far, and you find, along" with a slight en- 
couragement by authority of such learning as referred to 
Tlieology, a positive discouragement of all other learning;* 
joined with the belief that only for the clergy is learning of 
any kind proper. Go hack a much smaller distance, and you 
find in the highest classes inability to spell tolerably, joined 
with more or less of the feeling that good spelling was a 
pedantry improper for ladies — a feeling akin to that named 
by Shakespeare as shown by those who counted it " a mean- 
ness to write fair." Down even to quite modem times, well- 
todo fanners and others of their rank were by no means all 
of them able to read and write. Sklucation, spreading thus 
slowly during so many centuries, has during the last century 
spread with comparative rapidity. Since Baikes commenced 
Sunday-schools in 1771 ; since Lancaster, the Quaker, in 1796 
Bet up the first of the schools that afterwards went by his 
name ; since 1811, when the Chuich had to cease its opposi- 
tion and become a competitor in educating poor children ; the 
strides have been enormous. A degree of ignorance which 
had continued the rule during so many centuries, was made, 
in the course of half a century, the exception. And then in 
1834, after this unobtrusive but speedy diffusion of knowl- 
edge, there canie along with a growing consciousness of the 
atiU-reniaining deficiency, the system of State-subsidies ; 
which, beginning with £20,000, grew, in less than thirty yeam, 
to more than a million. Tet now, after this vast progress at 
an ever-increasing rate, there has come the outcry that the 
nation is perishing for lack of knowledge. Any one not 
knowing the past, and judging from the statements of those 
who have been urging on educational organizations, would 
suppose that strenuous efForts are imperative to save the 
people from some gulf of demoralization and crime into which 
ignorance is sweeping them. 

How testimonies respecting objective facts w% thus per^ 
verted by the subjective states of the witnesses, and how we 
have to be ever on our guard against this cause of vitiation in 
aociolt^cal evidence, may indeed be inferred from the illu- 
aiona that daily mislead men in their comparisons'of past with 
jvesent Betuming after many yean to the place of his boy- 
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hood, and finding how insignificant are the buildinga he re- 
membered as so imposing, every one discovera that in titia 
case it waa not that the past was so grand, hut that his im- 
pressibility was so great and his power of criticism so small 
He does not perceive, however, that the like holds generally ; 
and that the apparant decline in rarioiis things is reaUy due 
to the widening of his experiences and the growth of a judg- 
ment no longer so easily satisfied. Hence the mass of wit- 
nesses may be under the impression that there is going on a 
change just the reverse of that which is really going on ; as 
we see, for example, in the notion current in every age, that 
the size and strength of the race have been decreasing, when, 
as proved by bones, by mummies, by armour, and by the ex- 
periences of travellers in contact with aboriginal races, they 
have been on the average increasing. 

Most testimony, then, on which we have to form ideas of 
sociological states, past and present, has to be discounted to 
meet this cause of error ; and the rate of discount has to be 
varied according to the epoch, and the subject, and the witness. 

Beyond this vitiation of sociological evidence by general 
subjective states of the witnesses, tiiere are vitiations due to 
more special subjective states. Of these, the first to he noted 
are of the class which foregone conclusions produce. 

Extreme cases are furnished by fanatical agitators, such as 
members of the Anti-Tobacco Society ; in the account of whose 
late meeting we read that " statistics of heart-disease, of insan- 
ity, of paralysis, and the diminished bulk and stature of the 
population of both sexes proved, according to the Report, that 
these diseases were attributable to the use of tobacco." But 
without making much of instances so glaring as this, we may 
find abundant proof that evidence is in most cases uncon- 
sciously distorted by the pet theories of those who give it 

Early in the history of our sanitary legislation, a leading 
officer of health, wishii^ to show the need for those measures 
he advocated, drew a comparison between the rate of mortality 
in some salubrious village (in Cumberland, I think it was) 
and the rate of mortality in London ; and then, pointing out 
the marked difference, alleged that this difference was due to 
"preventible causes" — to causea that is, which good sanitary 
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administratioii would exclude. Ignoring the fact that the 
carbonic acid exhaled by nearly three millionB of people and 
by their flres, caused in the one case a vitiation of the air 
which in the other case did not exist— ignoring' the fact tiiat 
most citynxscupationa are of necessity indoor, and many of 
fhem sedentary, while the occupations of village life are out- 
of-door and active — ignoring the fact that in many of the Lon- 
doners the activities are cerebral in a degree beyond that to 
which the constitution of the race is adapted, while in the vil- 
lagers the activities are bodily, in a d^ree appropriate to the 
constitution of the race ; he set down the whole difference in 
the death-rate to causes of the kind which laws and officials 
might get rid of. 

A still more marked example of ttus effect of a cherished 
hypothesb in vitiating evidence, was once unconsciously 
yielded to me by another enthusiast for sanitary regulation. 
Producing his papers, he pointed out the great contrast be- 
tween the number of deaths per annum in the small town 
near London where he lived, and the number of deaths per 
annum in a low district of London — Bermondsey, or Lam- 
beth, or some region on the Surrey aide. On this great con- 
trast he triumphantly dilated, as proving how much could be 
done by good drainage, ventilation, &c. On the one hand, 
he passed over the fact that his suburban place was, in large 
measure, inhabited by a picked population — people of means, 
well fed and clothed, able to secure all appliances for comfort, 
leading regular lives, free from over-work and anxiety. On 
the other hand, he passed over the fact that this low region of 
London was, by virtue of its lowness, one out of which all 
citizens pecuniarily able to take care of themselves escaped if 
they could, and into which were thrust great numbers whose 
poverty excluded them from better regions — the ill-fed, the 
drunken, the dissolute, and others on the highway to death. 
Though, in the first case, the healthiness of the locality obvi- 
ously drew to it an excess of persona otherwise likely to live 
long; and though, in the second case, the unhealthiness of the 
locality made it one in which an excess of those not likely to 
live long were left to dwell, or hid themselves to die ; yet the 
whole difference was put down to direct effects of pure air and 
impure air respectively. 
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Statements proceeding from witnesses whose judgments 
are thus warped— statements republished by careless sub- 
editors, and readily accepted by the uncritical who believe all 
they see in print, diffuse erroneous prepossessions ; which, 
again, tend to justify themselves by drawing the attention 
to confirmatory facts and away from facts that are adverse. 
Throughout all past time vitiations of evidence by influences 
of this nature have been going on in d^reea varying with 
each people and each age ; and hence arises an additional ob- 
stacle to the obtainment of fit data. 

Tet another, and perhaps stronger, distorting influence ex- 
isting in the medium through which facta reach us, results 
from the self-seeking, pecuniary or other, of those who testify. 
We require constantly to bear in mind that personal interests 
effect most of the statements on which sociological conclusions 
are baaed, and on which legislation proceeds. 

Everyone knows this to be so where the evidence concenis 
mercantile affairs. That railway-enterprise, at first prompted 
by pressing needs for communication, presently came to be 
prompted by speculators, professional and financial ; and that 
the estimates of cost, of traffic, of profits, &c., set forth in pros- 
pectuses were grossly misleading; many readers have been 
taught by bitter experience. That the gains secured by 
schemers who float companies have fostered an organized sys- 
tem which has made falsification of data a business, and 
which, in the case of bubble Insurance Companies, has been 
worked so methodically that it has become the function of a 
journal to expose the frauds continually repeated, are also 
familiar facts ; reminding us how, in these directions, it is 
needful to look very sceptically on the allegations put before 
us. But there is not so distinct a consciousness that in other 
than business-enterprises, self-seeking is an active cause of mis- 
representation , 

Like the getting-up of companies, the getting-up of agita- 
tions and of societies is, to a considerable extent, a means of 
advancement. As in the United States politics has become a 
profession, into which a man enters to get an income, so here 
there has grown up, though happily to a smaller extent, a pro- 
fessional philanthropy, pursued with a view to position, or to 
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profit, or to both. Much as the young clei^yman in want of 
a benefice, feeling deeply the spiritual deetitutioa of a suburb 
that has grown beyond churches, busies himself in raising 
funds ia build a church, and probably does not, during his 
canvass, understate the erils to be remedied ; so every here 
and there an educated man with plenty of leisure and small 
income, greatly impressed with some social evil to be remedied 
at benefit to be achieved, makes himself the nucleus to an in- 
stitution, or the spur to a movement And since his success 
depends mainly on the strength of the case he makes out, it is 
not to be expected that the evils to be dealt with will be faintly 
pictured, or that he will insist very strongly upon facts adverse 
to his plan. As I can personally testify, there are those who, 
having been active in getting up schemes for alleged beneficial 
public ends, consider themselves aggrieved when not after- 
wards appointed salaried officials. The recent exposure of the 
"Free Dormitory Association," which, as stated at a meeting 
c£ the Charity-Organization Society, was but one of a class, 
shows what this process may end in. And the vitiation of 
evidence is an inevitable concomitant One whom I have 
known during his thirty years' experience of Leagues, Alli- 
ances, Unions, &c., for various purposes, writes: — "Like re- 
ligious bodies, they [Associations] form creeds, and every ad- 
herent is expected to cry up the shibboleth of his party. . . . 
All facts are distorted to the aid of their own views, and such 
as cannot be distorted are suppressed." "In every association 
with which I have had any connection, this fraud has been 
practised." 

The like holds in political agitations. Unfortunately, 
agencies established to get remedies for crying evils, are 
liable to become agencies maintained and worked in a con- 
siderable degree, and sometimes chiefiy, for the benefit of 
those who reap incomes from them. An amusing instance 
of this was furnished, not many years ago, to a Member of 
Parliament who took an active part in advocating a certain 
radical measure which had for some years been making way, 
and which then seemed not unlikely to be carried. Being a 
member of the Association that had pushed forward this 
measure, he happened to step into its offices just before a 
debate which was expected to end in a majority for the bill. 
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and he found the aecretary and his subs in a state of conateiv 
nation at the proepect of their auccees : feeling, as they ob- 
viously did, that their occupation was in danger. 

Clearly, then, where penonal interests come into play, there 
must be, even in men intending to be truthful, a great readinees 
to see the facts which it is convenient to see, and such reluc- 
tance to see opposite facts as will prevent much activity in seek- 
ing for them. Hence, a lai^ discount has mostly to be made 
from the evidence furnished by institutions and societies in 
justification of the policies they pursue or advocate. And since 
much of the evidence respecting both past and present social 
phenomena comes to us through agencies calculated thus to 
pervert it, there is here a further impediment to clear vision of 
facts. 

That the reader may fully appreciate the difficulties which 
these distorting infi.uences, when combined, put in the way of 
getting good materials for generalization, let him contemplate 

All who are acquainted with such matters know that up to 
some ten years since, it was habitually asserted by lecturers 
when addressing students, and by writers in medical journals, 
that in our day, syphilis is a far less serious evil than it was in 
days gone by. Until quite recently this was a commonplace 
stetement, called in question by no one in the profession. But 
just as, while a decrease of drunkenness has been going on. 
Temperance-fanatics have raised an increasing outory for 
strenuous measures to put down drunkenness; so, while ve- 
nereal disease has been diminishing in frequency and severity, 
certain instrumentalities and agencies have created a belief 
that rigorous measures are required to check its progress. 
Ihis incongruity would by itself be a sufficient proof of the 
extent to which, on the one side or the other, evidence must 
have been vitiated. What, then, shall we say of the incon- 
gruity on finding that the first of these statements has recently 
been repeated by many of the highest medical authorities, as 
one verified by their experience ! Here are some of their tes- 
timonies. 

The Chairman of the late Government Commission for 
inquiring into the treatment and prevention of syphilis, Hr 
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Skey, Conmiltiiig Stu^eon to St Bartholomew's Hoepital, 
gave evidence before a House of Lords' Committee. Refer- 
ring to an article expressing the views of the Association ftw 
promoting the extension of the Contagious Diseases Acts, he 
said it was — 

" Urgely OTeroharged," and " colonrod too highly," " The disease is 
by no means bo common or universal, I may ssy, as is represented in 
that Article, . . . and 1 have bod an opportuoit; since I bad tbe 
summons to appear here to-da; of communicatiDg with several lead- 
ing members in tbe profession at the College of Surgeons, and we are 
all of tbe same opinion, that the evil Is not so large by any means as it 
is represented by the association," 

Mr, John Simon, F.RS., for thirty-five years a hospital 
surgeon, and now Uedical Officer to the Privy Council, writes 
in his official capacity — 

"I have not tbe least disposition to Aenj that venerea) aSections 
ooDstitute a real and great evil for tbe community ; though I suapect 
that very exaggerated opinions are current as to their diffusion and 
malignity," 

By the late Prof. Syme it was asserted that— 

"It is now fully ascertained that tbe poison of tbe present day 
(true syphilis) does not girq rise to the dreadful consequences which 
have been mentioned, when treated without mercury. . . . None 
of tbe serious effects that used to be so much dreaded ever appear, and 
even the trivial ones just noticed comparatively seldom present them- 
selves. We must, therefore, conclude either that the virulence of the 
poison is worn out, or tiiat tbe effects formerly attributed to it de- 
pended on treatment." * 

The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
which stands far higher than any other medical journal, and 
is friendly to the Acts as applied to military and naval sta- 
tions, writes thus : — 

" Tbs majority of those wbo have undergone the disease, thus far 
[including secondary manifestations] live as long as they could other- 
wise have expected to live, and die of diseases with which syphilis bas 
no more to do than tbe man in tbe moon,"* , , , " Surely 4S5 
persons suffering from true syphilis in one form or another, in a poor 
population of a million and a half [less than 1 in 3000] . . . can- 
not be held to be a proportion so lar^^ as to coll for exceptional action 
on the part of any Government," • 

Mr. Holmes Coote, F.E.C.8.. Surgeon and Lecturer on Sur- 
gery at St. BftrtJioloinew's Hospital, says— 
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» It is a lunentAble tmth that the tnmblss which reflpectabte hud- 
working married women of the workiog clau undergo are more trying 
to the health, and detrimental to the IooIie, than mj of the irr^u- 
larities of the harlot's career." 

Again, it ia stated by Mr. Byrne, Surgeon to the Dublin 
Lock Hospital, HiSt " there is not nearly so much syphilis as 
there used to be ; " and, after deacrihing some of the serious 
results that were once common, he adds : — " You will not see 
snch a case for years— a fact that no medical man can hare 
failed to remark." Mr, W. Burns Thompson, F.RC.S., for 
t«n years head of the Edinburgh Dispensary, testifies as 
follows ; — 

" 1 have bad good opportunities of knowing the prevailing dis- 
eases, and I can only say ihat the representations given by the advo- 
caXee of these Acts are to me perfectly uuintelligibls; they seem to 
me to be gross exaggerations." 

Mr, Surgeon-Major Wyatt, of the Coldstream Guards, 
when examined by the Lords' Ccmimittee, stated that he 
quite concurred with Mr. Skey. Answering question 700, he 
said:— 

" The class of syphilitic diseases which we see are of a very mild 
character ; and, in fact, none of the ravages which used formerly to 
be committed od the appearance and aspect of the men are now to be 
seen. . . . It is an undoubted fact that in this country and in 
France the character of the disease is mnch diminished in intensity. — 
Question 708: I understand you to saj, that in your opinion the 
venereal disease has generally, independent of the Act, become more 
mitigated, and ot a milder typel Ansteer: Yea; that ia th« experi- 
ence of all surgeons, both civil and military." 

Dr. Druitt, President of the Association of the Medical 
Officers of Healti) for London, affirmed at one of its meet- 

e yean' experience, he was in a posi- 
tion to say that cases of syphilis in London were rare among the 
middle and better classes, and soon got over." 

Even Mr. Acton, a specialist to whom more than to any 
other man the Acts are due, admitted before the Lords' Com- 
mittee that "the disease is milder than it was formerly." 

And then, most important of all, b the testimony of Mr. 
Jonathan Hatchinson, who is recognized as the highest au- 
thority on inherited syphilis, and to whose discoveries, indeed, 
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the identiflcations of Byphilitic taint are mainly due. Though 
thus under a natural bias rather to overeetimate than iinder- 
eetimate the amount of inherited syphilis, Ur. Hutchinson, 
while editor of the British Medical Journal, wrote :— 

" Although there ia an impression to the contnuy, ^t recent dia- 
ooTBriea and more sccumte investigations, so far from extending- the 
domain of syphilis as a causa of chronic disease, have decidedly tended 
to Umit it ... . although we hare admitted as positively syphilitic 
certain maladies of a definite kind not formerly recognized, we have 

excluded a tar larger number which were once under suspicion 

We can identify now the subject of severe hereditary taint by his teeth 
and physiognomy; but those who believe most firmly ia the value of 
these signs, believe also tJuil they are not displaj/td by one in five Mou- 
land of our population} 

Like testimony is given by continental surgeons, among 
whom it was long ago said by Ambrose Far4, that the disease 
"is evidently becoming milder every day;" and by Auzias 
Turenne, that "it ia on the wane all over Europe." Astruc 
and Diday concur in this statement And the latest authority 
on syphilis, Lancereaux, whose work is so highly valued that 
it has been translated by the Sydenham Society, asserts 
thatr— 

" Id these cases, which are far from being rare, syphilis is but an 
abortive disease ; slight and benignant, it doee not leave behind any 
troublesome trace of its passage. It is impossible to lay too much 
stress upon this point. At the present day especially, when syphilis 
still inspires exaggerated fears, it should be known that this disease 
becomes dissipated completely in a great number of cases after the ces- 
sation of the cutaneous eruptions, and perhaps sometimes even with 
the primary lesion," * 

It will, perhaps, he remarked that these testimonies of med' 
ical men who, by their generally high position, or their length- 
ened experience, or their special experience, are so well quali- 
fied to judge, are selected testimonies ; and against them will 
be set the testimonies of Sir James Paget, Sir W. Jenner, and 
Mr. Frescott Hewett, who regard the evil as a very grave one. 
Possibly there will be quoted in reply an authoritative State- 
document, which, referring to the views of the three gentle- 
men just named as having " the emphatic concurrence of nu- 
merous practitioners," says that they "are hardly answered by 
a few isolated opinions that the evil has been exag^;erated " — a 
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somewhat inadequate description of the above-quoted testi- 
monies, conBideriug not only the general weight of the names, 
but also the weight of sundry of them as those of specialists. 
To gather accurately the consensus of medical opinion would 
be impracticable without polling the whole body of physicians 
and surgeons ; but we have a means of judging which view 
most tinily meets with " the emphatic concurrence of numer- 
ous practitioners " : that, namely, of taking a local group of 
medical men. Out of fifty-eight physicians and surgeons re- 
siding in Nottingham and its suburbs, fifty-four have put their 
signatures to a public statement that syphilis is " very much 
diminished in frequency, and so much milder in form that we 
can scarcely recognize it as the disease described by our fore- 
fathers." And among these are the medical men occupying 
nearly all the official medical positions in the town— Senior 
Fhysician to the General Hospital, Honorary Surgeon ditto, 
Surgeons to the Jail, to the General Dispensary, to the Free 
Hospital, to the "Union Hospital, to the Lock Hospital (four in 
number), Medical Officers to the Board of Health, to the 
Union, to the County Asylum, &c,, &xj. Even while I write 
there comes to me kindred evidence in the shape of a lett^ 
published in the British Medical Journal for SOth July, 1872, 
by Dr. Carter, Honorary Physician to the Liverpool Southern 
Hospital, who states that, after several debates at the Liver- 
pool Medical Institution, " a form of petition strongly cond^n- 
natory of the Acts was written out by myself, and .... in 
a few days one hundred and eight signatures [of medical men] 
were obtained." Meanwhile, he adds, "earnest efforts were 
being made by a number of gentlemen to procure medical sig- 
natures to the petition in favour of the Acts known as the 
'London Memorial,' — efforts which resulted in twenty-nine 
signatures only." 

Yet notwithstanding this testimony, great in qiiantity and 
much of it of the highest quality, it has been possible so to 
present the evidence as to produce in the public mind, and in 
the Legislature, the impression that peremptory measures for 
dealing with a spreading pest are indispensable. As lately 
writes a Member of Parliament, — " We were assured, on what 
appeared unexceptionable testimony, that a terrible constitu- 
tional disease was undermining the health and vigour of the 
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tiation, and especially destroying: inuoceut women and chil- 

And then not« the Btartling circumstance that while so 
eiToneoua a conception of the facts may be spread abroad, 
there may, by the consequent alarm, be produced a blindness 
to facta of the most nnquestionable Idnd, established by the 
ever-accumulating experiences of successive generations. Un- 
til quite recently, our forms of judicial procedure embodied 
the principle that some overt injury must be committed before 
legal instrumentalities can be brought into play; and con- 
formity to this principle was in past times gradually brought 
about by efforts to avoid the terrific evils that otherwise arose. 
As a Professor of Jurisprudence reminds us, "the object of 
the whole complicated system of checks and guards provided 
by English law, and secured by a long train of constitutional 
conflicts, has been to prevent an innocent man being even mo- 
mentarily treated as a thief, a murderer, or other criminal, on 
the mere alleged or real suspicion of a policeman." Yet now, 
in the state of grotmdless fright that has been got up, " the 
concern hitherto exhibited by the Legislature for the personal 
•liberty of the meanest citizen has been needlessly and reck- 
lessly lost sight of." ' It is an d priori inference from human 
nature that irresponsible power is sure, on the average of cases, 
to be grossly abused. The histories of all nations, through all 
times, t«em with proofs that irresponsible power has been 
grossly abused. The growth ot representative governments is 
the growth of arrangements made to prevent the gross abuse 
of irresponsible power. Each of our political struggles, end- 
ing in a further development of free institutions, has been 
made to put an end to some particular gross abuse of irrespon- 
sible power. Yet the facts thrust upon us by our daily expe- 
riences of men, verifying the experiences of the whole hmuan 
race throughout the past, are now tacitly denied; and it is 
tacitly asserted that irresponsible power will not be grossly 
abused And all because of a manufactured panic about a de- . 
creasing disease, which kills not one-fifteenth of the number 
killed by scarlet fever, and which takes ten years to destroy as 
many as diarrhcea destroys in one year. 

See, then, what we have to guard against in collecting so- 
ciological data — even data concerning the present, and, still 
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more, data concerning the past For testimonies that come 
down to us respecting bygone social states, political, religious, 
judicial, physical, moral, &c., and respecting the actions of 
particular causes on those social states, have been liable to 
perversions not simply as great, but greater ; since while the 
regard for truth was less, there was more readiness to accept 
unproved statements. 

Even where deliberate measures are taken to obtain valid 
evidence on any political or social question raised, by sum- 
moning witnesses of all classes and interests, there is difficulty 
in getting at the truth ; because the circumstances of the in- 
quiry tend of themselves to bring into sight some lands of 
evidence, and to keep out of sight other kinds. In illustra- 
tion may be quoted the following statement of Lord Lincoln 
on making his motioa concerning the enclosures of com- 
mons; — 

"This I know, that in nineteen cases out of tvent;, committees 
iitting in this House on private bills neglected the rights of the poor. 
I do not Bay that they viltull; neglected tboae rights — far from It; 
but this 1 affirm, that they were neglected in oonsequence of the com- 
mittees being permitted to remain in ignorance of the rights of the 
poor man, beoause by reason of his very poverty he is unable to come 
up to London to fee counsel, to procure witnesses, and to urge his 
claims before a committee of this House." — Hansard, X Msy, 1845.* 

Many influences of a different order, but similarly tending 
to exclude particular classes of facts pertinent to an inquiry, 
come into play. Given a question at issue, and it will very 
probably happen that witnesses on the one side may, by evi- 
dence of a certain nature, endanger a system on which they 
depend for the whole or for part of Uieir Kvelihood ; and by 
evidence of an opposite nature may preserve it. By one kind 
of testimony they may offend their superiors and risk their 
promotion: doing the reverse by another kind. Moreover, 
witnesses not thus directly interested are iiahle to be indirectly 
swayed by the thought that to name certain facts they know 
will bring on them the ill-will of important persons in their 
locality — a serious consideration in a provincial town. And 
while such influences strongly tend to bring out evidence, say 
in support of Kone established organization, there may very 
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possibly, and, indeed, very probably, be no organized adverse 
interest with abundant resources wbich busies itaelf to brin^ 
out a contrary class of facts — no occupation in danger, no pro- 
motion to be had, no applause to be gained, no odium to be 
escaped. The reverse may happen : there may be positive sac- 
rifices serious in amount to be made before such contrary class 
of facts can be brought to light. And thus it may result that, 
perfectly open and fair as the inquiry seems, the circumstances 
will insure a one-sided representation. 

A familiar optical illusion well illustrates the nature of 
these illusions which oft«n deceive sociological inquirers. 
When standing by a lake-side in the moonlight, you see 
stretching over the rippled surface towards the moon, a bar of 
light which, as shown by its nearer part, consists of flashes 
from the sides of separate wavelets. You walk, and the bar 
of light seems to go with you. There are, even among the 
educated classes, many who suppose that this bar of light has 
an objective existence, and who believe that it really moves as 
the observer moves — occasionally, indeed, as I can testify, ex- 
pressing surprise at the fact. But, apart from the observer 
there exists no such bar of light ; nor when the observer moves 
is there any movenient of this line of glittering wavelets. All 
over the dark part of the surface the undulations are just as 
bright with moonlight as those he sees ; but the light reflected 
from them does not reach his eyes. Thus, though there seenis to 
be a lighting of some wavelets and not of the rest, and though, 
as the observer moves, other wavelets seem to become lighted 
that were not lighted before, yet both these are utterly false 
seemings. The simple fact is, that his position in relation to 
certain wavelets brings into view their reflections of the 
moon's light, while it keeps out of view the like reflections 
from all other wavelets. 

Sociological evidence is largely Titiat«d by illusions thus 
caused. Habitually the relations of observers to the facts are 
such as make visible the special, and exceptional, and sensa- 
tional, and leave invisible the comnton-place and uninterest- 
ing, which form the great body of the facts. And this, which 
is a general cause of deceptive appearances, is variously aided 
by those more special causes above indicated ; which conspire 
to make the media through which the facts are seen. 
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transpu^nt in respect of Bome &nd opaque in nspect of 
others. 

Again, very aerioua perversiona of evidence result from 
the unconscious confounding of observation with inference. 
Everywhere, a fertile source of error is the putting down as 
something perceived what is really a conclusion drawn from 
something perceived ; and this is a more than usually fertile 
source of error in Sociology, Here is an instance. 

A few years ago Dr. Stark published the resulta of com- 
parisons he had made between the rates of mortality among 
the married and among the celibate : showing, as it seemed, 
the greater healthfulness of married life. Some criticisms 
made on his argument did not seriously shake it ; and he has 
' been since referred to as having conclusively proved the 
alleged relation. More recently I have seen quoted from the 
Medical Press and Circular, the following summary of re- 
sults supposed to tell the same tale :— 

" M. B«rtillon has made a commnnicBtion on this Bubjeot (' The 
Influence of Marriage ') to the Brussels Academj of Medicine, which 
bas been published in the Beiiie Scientifigut, From 36 to 30 fears ot 
age the mortality per 1000 in France amounts to 6'3 in married men, 
10-2 in bachelors, and 31'8 in widows. In Bnisseh the mortality of 
married women ia 9 per lOOO, girls the some, and widows as high as 
16'9. In Belgium from 7 per 1000 among married men, the number 
rises to 8-5 in bachelors, and M-9 in widows. The proportion is the 
same in Holland. From 8-3 in married men, it rises to 11-7 in bache- 
lors, and 16-9 in widowers, or 12'8 among married women, Q-S in spin- 
sters, and 13'8 in widows. The result of all the calculations is that 
from 25 to 30 years of age the mortality per 1000 is 4 in married men, 
10'4 in bachelors, and 22 in widows. This beneflcial influence ot mar- 
riage is manifested at all ages, being always more strongly marked In 

I will not dwell on the fallacy of -the above conclusions as re- 
ferring to the relative mortality of widows— a fallacy suffi- 
ciently obvious to any one who thinks awhile. I will confine 
myself to the less-conspicuous fallacy in the comparison be- 
tween the mortalities of married and celibate, fallen into by 
M. Bertillon as well as by Dr. Stark. Clearly as their figures 
seem to furnish proof of some direct causal relation between 
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_ > and longevity, they really fumisli no proof whair 
ever. There may be such a relation ; but the evidence assigned 
forms no warrant for infemnjf it 

We have but to consider the circumstancee which, in many 
cases determine marriage, and those which in other casea pre- 
vent marriage, to see that the connexion which the figures 
apparently imply ia not the real connexion. Where attach- 
mraits exist what most frequently decides the question for or 
against marriage ! The possession of adequate means. Though 
some improvidently marry without zneans, yet it is undeniable 
that in many instances marriage is delayed by the man, or for- 
bidden by the parents, or not assented to by the woman, until 
there is reasonable evidence of ability to meet the responsi- 
bilities. Now of men whose marriages depend on getting the 
needful incomes, which are the most likely to get the needful 
incomes t The beet, physically and mentally — the stnmg, 
the intellectually capable, the morally well-balanced. Often 
bodily vigour achieves a success, and therefore a revenue, 
which bodily weakness, unable to bear the stress of competi- 
tion, catmot achieve. Often superior intelligence brings pro- 
motion and increase of salary, while stupidity lags behind in 
ill-paid posts. Often caution, self-control, and a farseeing 
sacrifice of present to future, secure remunerative offices that 
are never given to the impulsive or the reckless. But what 
are the effects of bodily vigour, of intelligence, of prudence, 
on l(mgeTity ; when compared with the effects of feebleness, 
of stupidity, of deficient self-control ) Obviously, the first 
forOier the maintenance of life, and the second tend towards 
pr^nature death. That is, the qualities which, on the average 
of cases, give a man an advantage in gaining the means of 
marrying, are the qualities which make him likely to be a 
long-liver; and conversely. 

There is even a more direct relation of the same general 
nature. In all creatures of high type, it is only when indi- 
vidual growth and development are nearly complete, that the 
production of new individuals becomes possible; and the 
powOT of producing and bringing up new individuals, is 
measured by the amount of vital power in excess of that need- 
ful for self-maintenance. The reproductive instincts, and all 
their acc<nnpanying emotions, become dominant when the de- 
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mands for mdividual erolutioQ are diminishing, and there is 
arising a surplus of energy whicb makes possible the rearing 
of offspring as well as the preservation of self; and, speaking 
generally, these instincts and emotions are strong in propor- 
tion as this surplus vital energy is great. But to have a large 
surplus of vital energy implies a good organization — an or- 
ganization likely to last long. So that, in fact, the superiority 
of phyaiqve which is accompanied by strength of the instincts 
and emotions causing marriage, is a superiority of physique 
also conducive to longevity. 

One further influence tells in the same direction. Uar- 
riage is not altogether determined by the desires of men ; it is 
determined in part by the preferences of women. Other 
things equal, women are attracted towards men of power- 
physical, emotional, inteUectual ; and obviously their freedom 
of choice leads them in many cases to refuse inferior samples 
of men: especially the malformed, the diseased, and those 
who are ill-developed, physically and mentally. So that, in 
so ffu' as marriage is determined by female selection, the aver- 
age result on men is that while the best easily get wives, a 
certain proportion of the worst are left without wives. This 
influence, therefca«, joins in bringing into the ranks of married 
men those mcMit likely to be long-lived, and keeping in bache- 
lorhood those least likely to be long-lived. 

In three ways, then, does that superiority of organization 
which conduces to long life, also conduce to marriage. It is 
normally accompanied by a predominance of the instincts 
and emotions prompting marriage ; there goes along with it 
that poVer which can secure the means of making marriage 
practicable ; and it increases tiie probability of success in 
courtship. The figures given afford no proof that marriage 
and longevity are cause and consequence: but they simply 
verify the inference which might he drawn it priori, that 
marriage and longevity are concomitant results of the same 
cause. 

This striking instance of the way in which inference 
may be mistaken for fact, will serve as a warning against an- 
other of the dangers that await us in dealing with sociological 
data. Statistics having shown that married men live longer 
than single men, it seems an irresistible implication that 
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married life is healthier than sing'le life. And yet we see that 
the implicatioii is not at all irresistible : though such a con- 
nexion may exist, it b not demonstrated by the evidence as- 
signed. Judge, then, how difficult it must be, among social 
phenomena that have more entangled dependencies, to dis- 
tiuguish between the seeming relations and the real relations. 

Once more, we are liable to be led away by superficial, 
trivial facts, from the deep-eeated and really-important facts 
they indicate. Always the details of social Life, the interest- 
ing events, the curious things which serve for gossip, will, if 
we allow them, hide from us the vital connexions and the 
vital actions underneath. Every social phenomenon results 
from an immense aggregate of general and special causes; 
and we may either take the phenomenon itself as intrinsically 
momentous, or may take it along with other phenomena, as 
indicating some inconspicuous truth of real significance. Let 
us contrast the two courses. 

Some months ago a correspondent of the Timea, writing 
from Calcutta, said :— 

" The Calcutta Uoiversity examinstions of any year would supply 
curious material for reflection on the value of our educational eys- 
tems. The prose test in the entrauce examination thb year includes. 
Ivtmhoe. Here are a few of the answers which I have picked up. 
The spelling is bad, but that 1 hare not cared to give :— 

"Question: — 'Dapper man!' (Answer 1.) 'Man of superfluous 
knowledge.' (A. 2.) 'Mad.' (Q.) 'Democrats (A. 1.) 'PettJooat 
GoTemraent' (A. 8.) 'Witchcraft.' (A. 3.) 'Half-turning of the 
horse,' {Q.)  Babjlonish jargon 1 ' (A. 1.) • A Teasel made at Baby- 
lon.' (A 3.) ' A kind of drhik made at Jerusalem,' (A. 8.) ' A kind 
of coat worn by Babylonians.' (Q.) 'Lay brother!' (A. 1.) 'A 
bishop.' (A. 2.) ' A step-brother.' (A. 3.) ' A scholar of the same 
godfather.' (Q.) 'Snmpter mulet' (A.) 'A stubborn Jew.' (<J.) 
'Bilious-looking fellow r (A.l.) ' A man of strict character.' (A. 2.) 
' A person having a nose like the bill of an eagle." (tj.) 'Cloister!' 
(A.) 'A kind of shell.' (Q.) 'Tavern polificianB!' (A.l.) 'PoUti- 
oians in charge of the alehouse.' (A. 2.) ' Mere vulgars.' (A. 8.) 
' Managers of the priestly ehureb.' (Q.) ' A pair of cast-offl galli- 
gaskins!' (A.) 'Two gallons of wine.' 

The fact here drawn attention to as significant, is, that these 
Hindu youths, during their matriculation examination, be- 
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bttyed so mucli ignorance of the meaning of worda and ex- 
pressions contained in an English work they had read. And 
the intended implication appears to be that they were proved 
unfit to begin their college careers. If, now, instead of accept- 
ing that which is presented to us, we look a little below it, 
that which may strike us is the amazing folly of an examiner 
who proposes to test the fitness of youths for commencing 
their higher education, by seeing how much they know of the 
technical terms, cant'phrases, slang, and even extinct slang, 
talked by the people of another nation. Instead of the unfit- 
ness of the boys, which is pointed out to us, we may see rather 
the unfitness of those concerned in educating them. 

If, again, not dwelling on the particular fact underlying 
the one offered to our notice, we consider it along with others 
of the same class, our attention is arrested by the general fact 
that examiners, and especially those appointed under recent 
systems of administration, habitually put questions of which 
a large proportion are utterly inappropriate. As I learn frcan 
his son, one of our judges not long since found himself un- 
able to answer an examination-paper that had been laid before 
law-students. A well-known Greek scholar, editor of a Q-reek 
play, who was appointed examiner, found that the examina- 
tion-paper set by his predecessor was too difficult for him. 
Mr. Froude, in his inaugural address at St Andrews, describ- 
ing a paper set by an examiner in English history, said, "I 
could myself have answered two questions out of a dozen." 
And I learn from Mr. G. H. Lewes that he could not give re- 
plies to the questions on English literature which the Civil 
Service examiners had put to his son. Joining which testi- 
monies with kindred ones coming from students and pn>- 
feesors on all sides, we find the really-noteworthy thing to be 
that examiners, instead of setting questions fit for students, set 
questions which make manifest their own extensive learning. 
Especially if they are young, and have reputations to make or 
to justify, they seize the occasion for displaying their erudi- 
tion, regardless of the interests of those they examine. 

If we look through this more significant and general fact 
for the still deeper fact it grows out of, there arises before us 
the question— Who examines the examiners I How happens 
it that men competent in their special knowledge, but so in- 
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competent in their general judgment, sliould occupy Qie places 
thej dot This prevailing faultiness of the examiners shows 
conclusively that the administration is faulty at its centre. 
Somewhere or other, the power of ultimate decision is exer- 
cised by those who are unfit to exercise it If the examiners 
of the examiners were set to fill up an examination-paper 
which had for its subject the right conduct of examinations, 
and the proper qualifications for examiners, there would come 
out very unsatisfactory answers. 

Having seen through the small details and the wider facts 
down to these deeper facts, we may, on contemplating them, 
perceive that these, too, are not the deepest orniost significant 
It becomes clear that those having supreme authority suppose, 
as men in general do, tliat the sole essential thing for a 
teacher or examiner is complete knowledge of that which he 
has to teach, or respecting which he has to examina Whereas 
a co-essential thing is a knowledge of Psychology ; and espe- 
cially that part of Psychology which deals with Uie evolution 
of the faculties. Unless, either by special study or by daily 
observation and quick insight, he has gained an approximately- 
true conception of how m.inds perceive, and reflect, and gen- 
eralize, and by what processes their ideas grow from concrete 
to abstract, and from simple to complex, no one is competent 
to give lessons that will effectually teach, or to ask ques- 
tions which will effectually measure the efficiency of teach- 
ing. Further, it becomes manifest that, in common with 
the public, those in authority assume that the goodness of 
education is to be tested by the quantity of knowledge ac- 
quired. Whereas it is to be much more truly tested by the 
capacity for using knowledge— by the extent to which the 
knowledge gained has been turned into faculty, so as to be 
available l>oth for the purposes of life and for the piurposes of 
independent investigation. Though there is a growing con- 
sciousness that a mass of unorganized information is, after all, 
of little value, and that there is more value in less informa- 
tion well-organized, yet the significant truth is that this con- 
sciousness has not got itself officially embodied ; and that our 
educational administration is working, and will long continue 
to work, in pursuance of a crude and out>wom belief. 

As here, then, so in other cases meeting us in the present 
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and all through the past, we have to contend Trith the diflB- 
ctUty that the greater part of the evidence supplied to us as of 
chief interest and importance, is of value only for what it in- 
dicates. We have to resist the temptation to dwell on those 
trivialitiea which make up nine-tenths of our records and his- 
tories ; and which are worthy of attention solely because of 
the things they indirectly imply or the things tacitly asserted 
along with them. 

Beyond those vitiations of evidence due to random obser- 
vations, to the subjective states of the observers, to their en- 
thusiasms, or prepoeessions, or self-interests — beyond those 
arising from the general tendency to set down as a fact oh- 
served what is really an inference from an observation, and 
also those arising from the general tendency to admit the dis- 
section by which small surface results are traced to large iu- 
t«rior causes ; there come those vitiations of evidence conse- 
quent (m its distribution in Space. Of whatever class, political, 
moral, religious, commercial, &c., may he the phenomena we 
have to consider, a society presents them in so diffused and 
multitudinous a way, and under such various relations to us, 
that the conceptions we can frame are at best extremely inade- 
quate. 

Consider how impossible it is truly to conceive so rela- 
tively-simple a thing as the territory which a society coven. 
Even by the aid of maps, geographical and geological, slowly 
elaborated by multitudes of surveyors— -even by the aid of de- 
scriptions of towns, counties, mountainous and rural districts 
— even by the aid of such personal examinations as we have 
made here and there in journeys during life ; we can reach 
nothing approaching to a true idea of the actual surface — 
arable, grass-covered, wooded ; flat, tmdulating, rocky ; drained 
by rills, brooks, and alow rivers ; sprinkled with cottages, 
farms, villas, cities. Imagination simply rambles hither and 
thither, and fails utterly to frame an adequate thought of the 
whole. How then shall we frame an adequate thought of a 
diffused moral feeling, of an intellectual state, of a commer- 
cial activity, pervading this territory; unaided by maps, and 
aided only by the careless statenients of careless observers ? 
^inspecting most of the phcnoniena, as displayed by a na^on 
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At large, only dim apprehensions are possible ; and how nn- 
tnistwortby they are, is shown by every parliamentary de- 
bate, by every day's newspapers, and by every evening's con- 
TO^sations ; which severally discloee quite conflicting estimates. 

See how various are the statements made respecting any 
nation in its character and actions by each traveller visiting 
it. There is a story, apt if not true, of a Frenchman who, 
having been three weeks here, proposed to write a book on 
England ; who, after three months, found that he was not 
quite ready ; and who, after three years, concluded that he 
knew nothing about it And every one who looks back and 
compares his early impressions respecting states of things in 
his own society with the impressions he now has, will see how 
erroneous were the beliefs once so decided, and how probable 
it is that even his revised beliefs are but partially true. ' On 
remembering how wrong he was in his pre-conceptions of the 
people and the Ufe in some unvisited part of the kingdom — on 
remembering how different from those he bad imagined, were 
the characters be actually found in certain alien classes and 
along with certain alien creeils ; he will see bow greatly this 
wide diffusion of social facts impedes true appreciation of 
them. 

Moreover, there are illusions consequent on what we may 
call moral perspective, which we do not habitually correct in 
thought, as we correct in perception the illusions of physical 
perspective. A small object close to, occupies a larger visual 
area than a mountain afar off ; but here our well-organized ex- 
periences enable us instantly to rectify a false inference sug- 
gested by the subtended angles. No such prompt rectification 
for the po^pective is made in sociological observations. A. 
small event next door, producing a larger impression than a 
great event in another country, is over-estiinat«d. Conclu- 
sions prematurely drawn from social experiences daily occur- 
ring around us, are difficult to displace by clear proofs that 
elsewhere wider social erperiences point to opposite conclu- 
sions. 

A further great difficulty to which we are thus introduced 
is, that the comparisons by which alone we can finally estab- 
lish relations of cause and effect among social phenomena, can 
larely be made between cases in all respects fit for comparison. 
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Every society differs specifically, if not generically, fnmi every 
other. Hence it is a peculiarity of the Social Science that 
parallels drawn between different societies, do not afford 
grounds for decided conclusions — will not, for instance, show 
us with certainty, what is an essential phenomenon in a given 
Bocie^ and what is a non-essential one. Biology deals with 
numerous individuals of a species, and with many species of a 
genus, and by comparing them can see what traits are specifi- 
cally constant and what generically constant; and the like 
holds more or less with the other concrete sciences. But com- 
parisons between societies, among which we may almost say 
that each individual is a species by itself, yield much less defi- 
nite results : the necessary characters are not thus readily dis- 
tinguishable frdm the accidental characters. 

So that even supposing we have perfectly-valid data for our 
sociological generalizations, there still lies before us the diffi- 
culty that these data are, in many cases, so multitudinous and 
diffused that we cannot adequately consolidate them uito trae 
conceptions ; the additional difficulty that the moral perspec- 
tive under which they are presented, can scarcely ever be so 
allowed for as to secure true ideas of proportions ; and the fur- 
ther difficulty that comparisons of our vague and incorrect 
conceptions concerning one society with our kindred concep- 
tions concerning another society, have always to be taken with 
the qualification that the comparisons are only partially justi- 
fiable, because the compared things are only partially alike in 
their other traits. 

An objective difficulty, even greater still, which the Soci^ 
Science presents, arises from the distribution of its facts in 
Tima Those who look on a society as either supematurally 
created or created by Acta of Pw-liament, and who conse- 
quently consider successive stages of its existence as having 
no necessary dependence on one another, will not be deterred 
from drawing political conclusions from passing facts, by a 
consciousness of the alow genesis of social phenomena. But 
those who have risen to the belief that societies are evolved in 
structure and function, as in growth, will be made to hesitate 
on contemplating the long unfolding through which early 
causes work out late results. 
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Even true &ppreciatioa of the Buccesdve facta vMch an 
individual life presents, is generally hindered hj in&bility to 
grasp the gradual processes by which uttimaite effects are jn^}- 
duced ; as we may see in the foolish mother who, yielding to 
her perverse child, gains the immediate benefit of peace, and 
cannot foresee the evil of chronic dissension which her policy 
will hereafter bring about And in the life of a nation, which, 
if of high tj-pe, lasts at least a hundred individual lives, cor- 
rect estimation of results is still more hindered by this im- 
mense duration of the actions through which antecedents 
bring their consequents. In judging of political good and 
evil, the average legislator thinks much after the manner of 
the mother dealing with the spoiled child : if a course is pro- 
ductive of immediate benefit, that is considered sufficient jus- 
tification. Quite recently an inquiry has been made into the 
results of an administration which had been in action some 
five years only, with the tacit assumption that supposing the 
results were proved good, the administration would be justified. 

And yet to those who look into the records of the past not 
to revel in narratives of battles or to gloat over court-scandals, 
but to find hofv institutions and laws have arisen and how 
they have worked, there is no truth more obvious than that 
generation after generation must pass before the outcome of 
an action that has been set up can be seen. Take the example 
furnished us by our Poor Laws. When villeinage had passed 
away and serfs were no longer maintained by tiieir owners — 
when, in the absence of any one to control and take care of 
serfs, there arose an increasing class of mendicants and " stur- 
dy rogues, preferring robbery to labour " — when, in EUchard 
the Second's time, authority over such was given to justices 
and sheriffs, out of which there presently gtew the binding of 
servants, labourers, and beggars, to their respective locahttes 
— ^when, to meet the case of beggars, " impotent lo serve," the 
people of the districts in which they were found, were made 
in some measure responsible fen- them (so re-introducing in a 
more general form the feudal arrangement of attachment to 
the soil, and reciprocal claim on the soil) ; it vras not sus- 
pected that the foundations were laid fcu> a syst^n which 
would, in after times, bring about a demoralization threaten- 
ing general ruin. When, in subsequent centuries, to meet 
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the evils of again-increasing vagrancy which puniahment 
failed to repress, these measures, re-enacted with modiflea-' 
tions, ended in making the people of each parish chargeable 
with the maintenance of their poor, while it re-established the 
severest penalties on vagabondage, even to death without 
benefit of clergy, no one ever anticipated that while the penal 
elements of this legislation would by and by become so modi- 
fied as to have little practical effect in checking idleness, the 
accompanying arrangements would eventually take such 
forms as immensely to encourage idleness. Neither legislar 
tore nor others foresaw that in 230 years the poor's-rate, hav- 
ing grown to Bcven millions, would become a public spoil of 
which we read that— 

"The ignorant believed it an ineshftustible fund which belonged 
to them. To obtain their share the brutal bullied the adminlirtratots, 
the proQigate exhibited their baatards whicb must be fed, the idle 
folded their arms and waited till they got it ; ignorant bof s and girls 
married upon it ; poachers, thieves, and prostitutes, extorted it by jn- 
tiniidation ; country justices lavished it for popularity, and guardiani 
for convenience. . . . Better men sank down among the worse: 
the rate-paying cottager, after a vain struggle, went to the pay-table 
to seelc relief ; the modest girl might starve while her bolder neighbour 
received Is. 6d. per week for every illegitimate child." 
As sequences of the law of Elizabeth, no one imagined that, 
in rural districts, farmers, becoming chief administraton, 
would pay part of their men's wages out of the rates (so tax- 
ing the rest of the ratepayere for the cultivation of their 
delds) ; and that this abnormal relation of master and man 
would entail bad cultivation. No one imagined that, to escape 
poor's-rates, landlords would avoid building cottages, and 
would even clear cottages away ; so causing overnirowding, 
with consequent evils, bodily and mental. No one imagined 
that workhouses, so called, would become places for idling in ; 
and places where married couples would display their " elec- 
tive affinities " time after time." Yet these, and detrimental 
results which it would take pages to enumerate, culminating 
in that general result most detrimental of all — helping the 
worthless to multiply at the expense of the worthy — finally 
came out of measures taken out ages ago merely to mitigate 
certain immediate evils. 
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Ib it not obvious, then, that only in the course of those 
long periods required to mould national characters and babito 
and seutiments, will the trulf-important resulte of a public 
policy show themselves ? Let us consider the question a 
little further. 

In a society living, growing, changing, every new factor 
becomes a permanent force ; modifying more or less the direc- 
tion of movement determined by the aggregate of forces. 
Never simple and direct, but, by the co-operation of so many 
causes, made irregular, involved, and always rhythmical, ths 
course of social change cannot be judged of in its general 
direction by inspecting any small portion of it. Each action 
will inevitably be followed, after a while, by some direct or 
indirect reaction, and this again by a re-action ; and until the 
successive effects have shown themselves, no one can say how 
the total motion will be modified. Tou must compare posi- 
tions at great distances from one another in time, before you 
can tell rightly whither things are tending. Even so simple 
a thing as a curve of single curvature cannot have its nature 
perceived unless there is a considerable length of it. See here 
these five points close together. The curve passing through 
them may be a circle, an ellipse, a parabola, an hjTperbola. 
Let the points be further apart, and it becomes possible to 
lona some opinion of the nature of the curve — it is obviously 
not a circla Let them, or some of them, be more remote still, 
and it may be seen that if not an infinite curve it must be a 
highly eccentric ellipse. And when the points are at relative- 
ly great distances, the mathematician can say with certainty 
what conic section alone will pass through them all. Surely, 
then, in such complex and slowly-evolving movements as 
those of a nation's life, all the smaller and greater rhythms of 
which fall within certain general directions, it is impossible 
that sach general directions can be traced by looking at stages 
that are close together — it is impossible that the effect wrought 
on any general direction by some additional force, can be truly 
computed from observadons extending over but a few years, 
or but a few generations. 

For, in the case of these most-involved of all movements, 
there is the difficulty, paralleled in no other movements (being 
(mljT i^i^vA«))^ in those of individual evolution), that each 
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new taator, besidee modifjiug in an immediate way the coarse 
of a moremeat modifies it also in a remote way, by changing 
the amounts and directionB of all other factors. A fresh influ- 
ence brought into play on a society, not only affects its mem- 
bers directly in their acts, but also indirectly in their charac- 
ters. Continuing to work on their characters generation after 
generation, and altering by inheritance the feelings which 
they bring into social life at large, this influence alters the in- 
tensities and bearings of all other influences throughout the 
society. By slowly initiating modifications of nature, it brings 
into play forces of many kinds, incalculable in their strengths 
and tendencies, that act without regard to the original influ- 
ence, and may cause quite c^posite effects. 

Fully to exhibit this objective difficulty, and to show more 
clearly still how imp<a*tant it is to take as data for sociological 
conclusions, not the brief sequences, hut the sequences that 
extend over centuries or are traceable throughout civilization, 
let us draw a lesson from a trait which all regulative agencies 
in all nations have displayed. 

The original meaning of human sacrifices, otherwise toler- 
ably clear, becomes quite clear ou finding that where canni- 
balism is still rampant, and where the largest consumers of 
human flesh are the chiefs, these chiefs, undei^foing apotheosis 
when they die, ore believed thereafter to feed on the souls of 
the departed — the souls being regarded as duplicates equally 
material with the bodies Uiey belong to And should any 
doubt remain, it must be dissipated by the accounts we have 
of the ancient Uexicans, whose priests, when war had not 
lately furnished a victim, complained to the king that the god 
was hungry ; and who, when a victim wss sacrificed, offered 
his heart to tiie idol (bathing its lips with his blood, and even 
putting portions of the heart into his mouth) and then cooked 
and ate the rest of the body themselves. Here the fact to 
which attention is drawn, and which various civilizations 
show us, is that the sacrificing of prisoners or others, once a 
general usage among cannibal ancestry, continues as an eccle- 
siastical usage long after having died out in the ordinary life 
of a society. Two facts, cloeely allied with this fact, have like 
general implications. Cut^ng implements of stone remain in 
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. use for sacrificial purpoees whea implementa of bronze, and 
even of iron, are used for all other purposes : the Hebrews are 
commanded in Deuteronomy to build altars of stone without 
using iron tools ; the high priest of Jupiter at Borne was 
shaved with a bronze knife. Further, the primitiTe method 
of obtaining^ Are by the friction of pieces of wood, survives in 
religious ceremoniee ages after its abandonment in the house- 
hold ; and even now, among the Hindus, the flame for the 
altar is kindled by the "fire drill." These are striking in- 
stances of the pertinacity with which the oldest part of the 
r^ulative organization maintains its original traits in the 
teeth of influences that modify things around It 

The like holds in respect of the language, spoken and 
written, which it employs. Among the Egyptians the most 
ancient form of hieroglyphics was retained for sacred records, 
when mor« developed forms were adopted for other purposes. 
The continued use of Hebrew for religious services among the 
Jews, and the continued use of Latin for the Boman Catholio 
service, show us how strong this tendency is, apart from the 
particular creed. Among ourselves, too, a less dominant 
ecclesiasticism exhibits a kindred trait. The English of the 
Bible is of an older style than the English of the date at 
which the translation was made ; and in the church service 
various words retain obsolete meanings, and others are pro- 
nounced in obsolete ways. Even the tjfpography, with its illu- 
minated letters of the rubric, shows traces of the same ten- 
dency; while Fuseyites and ritualists, aiming to reinforce 
ecclesiasticism, betray a decided leaning towards archaic print, 
as well as archaic ornaments. In the sesthetic direction, in- 
deed, their movement has brought back the most primitive 
type of sculpture far monumental purposes ; as may be seen 
in Canterbury Cathedral, where, in two new monuments to 
ecclesiastics, one being Archbishop Sumner, the robed figures 
recline on their backs, with hands joined, after the manner of 
the mailed knights on early tomb6--presenting complete sym- 
metiy of attitude, which is a distinctive trait of barbaric art, 
as shown by every child's drawing of a man and every idol 
carved by a savage. 

A conscious as well as an unconscious adhesion to the old 
in usage sad doctrine is shown. Not only among Bomao 
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Catholics but among many Protestants, to ascertain what the 
Fathers said, ia to ascertain what should be believed. In the 
pending controversy about the Athanasian Creed, we see how 
much authority attaches to an antique document The an- 
tagonism between Convocation and the lay members of the 
Church — the one as a body wishing to retain the cursing 
clauses and the other to exclude them — further shoVa tbat 
official Protestantism adheres to antiquity much more than 
DOD-ofiScial Protestantism : a contrast equally displayed not 
long since between the opiniozis of the lay part and the clerical 
part of the Protestant Irish Church. 

Throughout political organizations the like tendency, 
though less dominant, is very strong. The gradual establish- 
ment of law by the consohdation of custom, is the formati<m 
of something hxed in the midst of things that are changing ; 
and, regarded under its most general aspect as the agency 
which maintains a permanent order, it is in the very nature 
-of a State-organization to be relatively rigid. The way in 
which primitive principles and practices, no longer fully in 
force among individuals ruled, survive in the actions of ruling 
agents, is curiously illustrated by the long retention between 
nobles of a right of feud after it had been disallowed between 
citizens. Chief vassals, too, retained this power to secure jus- 
tice for themselves after smaller vassals lost it : not only was 
a right of war with one another recognized, but also a right (rf 
defence against the king. And we see that even now, in the 
dealings between Governments, armed force to remedy in- 
juries is still employed, as it originally was between all indi- 
viduals. As hearing in the same direction, it is significant 
that the right of trial by battle, which was a regulated form 
of the aboriginal system under which men administered jus- 
tice in their own cases, survived among the ruling classes 
when no longer legal among inferior classes. Even on behalf 
of religious communities judicial duels were fought. Hero 
the thing it concerns us to note is that the system of fighting 
in person and fighting by deputy, when no longer otherwise 
lawful, was retained, actually or formally, in various parts of 
the regulative organization. Up to the reign of George IH, 
trial by battle could be claimed as an alternative of trial by 
jury. Duels continued till quite peeently between meptbers ^ 
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the ruling classes, and eepectally between officers ; and even 
now in Continental armies duelling is not onlj recognized as 
proper, but is, in some cases, imperative. And then, showing 
most strikingly how these oldest usages surviTe longest, in 
connexion with the oldest part of the governing organization, 
we have had in the coronation ceremony, up to modem times, 
a champion in armour uttering by herald a challenge to all 
ctMiiers on behalf of the monarch. 

If, from the agencies by which law is enforced, we pass to 
le^al forms, language, documents, &c., the like traidency is 
everywhere conspicuous. Parchment is retained for laV' 
deeds though paper has replaced it for other purposes. The 
form of writing is an old form. Latin and Morman-French 
terms are still in use for legal purposes, though not otherwise 
in use ; and even old English words, such as " seize," retain in 
Law, meanings which they have lost in current speech. In 
the executioQ of documents, too, the same truth is illustrated; 
for the sea), which was originally the signature, continueB, 
though the written signature now practically replaces it — 
nay, we retain a symbol of the symbol, as may be seen in 
every share transfer, where there is a paper-wafer to repre- 
sent the seal. Even still more antique usages survive in 
legal transactions; as in the form extant in Scotland of 
handing over a portion of rock when an estate is sold, 
which evidenUy answers to the ceremony among the an- 
cient nations of sending earth and water as a sign of yielding 
territory. 

Yrora the working of State-departments, too, many kin- 
dred illustrations might be given. Even under the peremp- 
tory requirements of national safety, the flint-lock for musteta 
was but tardily replaced by the percussion-lock ; and the rifle 
had been commonly in use for sporting purposes generations 
before it came into more than sparing use for military pur- 
poses. Book-keeping by double entry had long been perma- 
nently established in the mercantile world before it superseded 
book-keeping by single entry in Government offices : its adop- 
tion dating back only to 1834, when a still more antique sys- 
tem of keeping accounts by notches cut on sticks, was put an 
end to by the conflagration that resulted frqia the burning of 
the Exchequer-tallies. 
9 
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The like holds with apparel, in general and in detail. 
Cocked hata are yet to be seen on the heads of officers. Ad 
extinct form of dress still holds its ground as the Court-drees ; 
and the sword once habitually worn by gentlemen has be- 
come the dress-sword worn only on State-occasions. Every- 
where officialism has its established uniforms, which may be 
traced back to old fashions that have disappeared from ordi- 
nary life. Some of these antique articles of costume we see sur- 
mounting the heads of judges ; others there are which still 
hang round tiie necks of the clergy ; and others which linger 
on the legs of bishops. 

Thus, troai the use of a flint-knife by the Jews for the reli- 
gious ceremony of circumcision, down to the pronunciation of 
the terminal syllable of the praeterite in our Church-service, 
down to the oyez shouted in a law-court to secure attenticm, 
down to the retention of epaulets for officers, and down to the 
Morman-French words in which the royal assent is given, this 
persistence is everywhere traceable. And when we find this 
persistence displayed through all ages in all departments ot 
the regulative oi^nization, — when we see it to be the natural 
accompaniment of the function of that organization, which is 
essentially restraining— when we estimate the future action of 
the organization in any case, by observing the general sweep 
of its curve throughout long periods of the past ; we shall see 
how misleading may be the conclusions drawn from recent 
facts taken by themselves. Where the regulative organization 
is anywhere made to undertake additional functions, we shall 
not form sanguine anticipations on the strength of immediate 
results of the desired kind ; but we shall suspect that after the 
phase of early activity has passed by, the plasticity of the new 
structure will rapidly diminJBh, the characteristic tendency 
towards rigidity will show itself, and in place of ezpaosiva 
efiFect there will come a restrictive effect 

The reader will now understand more clearly the meaning 
of the assertion that true conceptions of sociolo^cal changes 
are to be reached only by contemplating their slow genesis 
through centuries, and that basing inferences on results shown 
in short periods, is as illusory as would be judging of the 
Earth's curvature by observing whether we are walking up or 
down hill. After recognizing which tmth he will perceive 
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how great is anotlier of the obHtacles in the way of tlie Social 



" But does not all tluH prove too much 1 If it is so difficult 
to get sociological evidence that is not vitiated by the sub- 
jective Blal«e of the witneases, by their prejudices, enthusi- 
■amB, iatereets, &o. — ^if where there is impartial examination, 
the couditiouB to the inquiry are of themselves so apt to falsify 
the result — if there is bo general a pronenesa to assert as facts 
observed what were really inferences from observations, and 
BO great a tendency also to he blinded by exterior trivialities 
to interior easentials— if even where accurate data are accessi- 
ble, their multitudinousness and diffusion in Space make it 
impracticable clearly to grasp them aa wholes, while their un- 
folding in Time is so slow that antecedents and consequents 
cannot be mentally represented in their true relations; is it 
not manifestly impossible that a Social Science can be 
framed!" 

It must he admitted that the array of objective difficulties 
thus Wought tt^ether is formidable ; and were it the aim of 
the Social Science to draw quite special and definite conclu- 
sions, which must depend for their truth upon exact data ac- 
cniately co-ordinated, it would obviously have to be abandoned. 
But there are certain classes of general facts which remain 
after ail errors in detail, however produced, have been allowed 
for. Whatever conflicts there may be among accounts of 
evenlB that occurred during feudal ages, comparison of them 
brings out the incontestable truth that there was a Feudal 
System. By their implications, chronicles and laws indicate 
the tawlB of this system ; and on putting side by side narra- 
tives and documents written, not to tell us about the Feudal 
System but for quite other purposes, we get tolerably clear 
ideas of these traits in their essentials — ideas made clearer still 
on collating the evidence furnished by different contemporary 
Bodetiefl. Similarly throughout. By making due use not so 
much of that which past and present witnesses intend to tell 
OS, aa of that which they tell us by imphcation, it, is possible 
to collect data for inductions respecting social structures and 
fnnctioiis in their origin and development: the obstacles 
wiuBb uiae in the diaentang l ing of such data in the case of 
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taiy particular society, being mosUy surmovmtable by llie help 
of the comparative method. 

Nevertheless, the dJJSculties above enomerated most be 
ever present to us. Throughout, we have to depend on testi- 
mony ; and in every case we have to beware of the many 
modes in which evidence may be vitiated — have to estimate 
its worth when it has been discounted in various wajs ; and 
have to take care that our concIusionB do not depend on any 
particular class of facts gathered from any particular place or 
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CHAPTER VT. 

SDBJBOnva DIFFIODLTIBS— UJTKLLKCTCAl* 

If jou watch the manaffement of a child by a mother of 
small capacity, you maj be struck by the inability she betraya 
to imagine the child's thoughts and feelings. Fidl of energy 
which he must expend in some way, and eager to see every- 
thing, her little boy is every moment proToking her by his 
restlessness. The occasion is perhaps a railway journey. Now 
he strives to look out of the window ; and now, when forbid- 
den to do that, climbs on the seats, or meddles with the small 
lu^age. " Sit still," " Get down, I tell you," " Why can't you 
be quiet t ".are the commands and expostulations she utters 
hooL minute to minute — partly, no doubt, to prevent the dis- 
comfort of fellow-passengers. But, as you will see at times 
when no such motive comes into play, she endeavours to re- 
press these childish activities mainly out of regard for what 
she thinks propriety, and does it without any adequate recog- 
nition of the penalties she inflicts. Though she herself lived 
through this phase of extreme curiosity — this early time when 
almost every object passed has the charm of novelty, and when 
the overflowing energies generate a painful irritation if pent 
up ; yet now she cannot believe how keen is the desire for see- 
ing which she balks, and how difficult is the maintenance of 
that quietude on which she insists. Conceiving her child's 
consciousness in terms of her own consciousness, and feeling 
how easy it is to sit still and not look out of the window, she 
ascribes his behaviour to mere perversity. 

Z recall this and kindred cases to the reader's mind, for the 
purpose of exemplifying a necessity and a difficulty. The ne- 
cessity is that in dealing with other beings and interpreting 
their actions, we must represent their thoughts and feelings in 
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terms of our own. The difGcMilt; is tliat ia so repreBonting 
them we can never be more than partially right, and are fre- 
quently very wrong. The conception which any one frames 
of another's mind, is ineTitably more or less after the pattern 
of his own mind — is automorphic ; and in propcvtion as the 
mind of which he has to frante a conception differs from his 
own, his automorphic interpretation is likely to be wide of the 
truth. 

That measuring other person's actions by the standards oar 
own thoughts and feelings furnish, often causes misconstmo- 
tion, is a remark familiar even to the vulgar. But while 
among members of the same society, having natures nearly 
akin, it is seen that automorphic explanations are often er- 
roneous, it is not seen with due clearness how much more 
erroneous such explanations commonly are, when the actiomi 
are those of men of another race, to whom the kinship in na- 
hwe is comparatively remote. We do, indeed, perceive this, 
if the interpretations are not our own ; and if both the inter- 
preters and the interpreted are mentally alien to us. When, 
as in early English literature, we find Greek history conceived 
in terms of feudal institutions, and the heroes of antiquity 
spoken of as princesses, knights, and squires, it becomes clesf 
that the ideas concetning ancient civilisation must have been 
utterly wrong. When we find Virgil named in religions 
stories of the middle ages as one among the prophets who vis- 
ited the cnulle of Christr— when an illustrated psalter gives 
scenes from the life of Christ in which there repeatedly figures 
a castle with a portcullis — when even the crucifixion is de- 
scribed by lAngland in the language of chivalry, so that the 
man who pierced Christ's side with a spear is considN«d as n 
knight who disgraced his knighthood ' — when we read of the 
Crusaders calling themselves "vassals of Christ;" we need 
no further proof that by carrying their own sentimraits and 
ideas to the interpretation of social arrangements and tnmsao- 
tions among the Jews, our ancestors were led into absurd mis- 
conceptions. But we do not recognize the fact that in virtue 
of the same tendency, we are ever framing conceptions which, 
if not so grotesquely untrue, are yet very wide of the trutlL 
How ditBcult it is to imagine mental states remote from our 
own so correctly that we can understand how th^ issus in 
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iudiTidual actions, and consequently in social actions, an 
instance will make manifest. 

The feeling of vague wonder with which he received his 
fiiBt lessons in the Greek mythology, will most likely be 
dimly remembered by every reader. If not in words, still 
inarticulately, there passed through him the thought that 
faith in such stories was unaccountable. When, afterwards, 
he read in books of travels details of the amazing superstitions 
of savages, there was joined with a sense of the absurdity of 
these superstitions, much astonishment at their acceptance by 
any human beings, however ignorant or stupid. Such beliefs 
as that the people of a neighbouring tribe had descended ftx>m 
ducks, that rain fell when certain deities began to spit on the 
Earth, that the island lived upon had been pulled up from the 
bottom of the ocean by one of their gods, whose hook got fast 
when he was fishing — these, and countless beliefs equally 
laughable, seemed to imply an irrationality near to insanity. 
He interpreted them automorphically — carryingwith him not 
simply his own faculties developed to a stage of complexity 
considerably beyond that reached by the faculties of the sav- 
age, but also the modes of thinking in which he was brought 
up, and the stock of information be had acquired. Probably 
it has never since occurred to him to do otherwise. Even if 
he now attempts to see things from the savage's point of view, 
he most likely fails entirely ; and if be succeeds at all, it is 
but partially. Yet only by seeing things as the savage sees 
them can his ideas be understood, his behaviour accounted 
for, and the resulting social phenomena explained. These 
apparently-strange superstitions are quite natural — quite ra- 
ticmal, in a certain sense, in their respective times and places. 
The laws of intellectual action are the same for civilized and 
uncivilized. The diflference between civilized and uncivilized 
is in complexity of faculty and in amount of knowledge ac- 
cumulated and generalized. G-iven, reflective powers devel- 
oped only to that lower degree in which they are possessed by 
the aboriginal man — given, his small stock of ideas, collected 
in a narrow area of space, and not added to by records extend- 
ing through time — given, bis impulsive nature incapable of 
patient inquiry ; and these seemingly-monstrous stories of his 
become in reality the most feasible explanations he can find of 
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Kurroundiiig things. Yet even after concluding that this 
must be BO, it is not easy to think from the savage's stand- 
point, clearly enough to follow the effects of his ideas on his 
acta, through all the relations of life, social and other. 

A parallel difficulty stands in the way of rightly conceiv- 
ing character remote from our own, so as to see how it issues 
in conduct. We may best recognize our inability in this re- 
spect, by observing the converse inability of other races to 
understand our characters, and the acts they prompt 

"Wonderful are the works of Allah 1 Behold I That Prank is 
trudging about when he can, it he pleases, sit still I " ' 
In like manner Captain Speke tells us, — 

" If 1 walked up and down the same place to stretch my legs, they 
[Somali] formed councils of war on mj motives, considering I must 
have soma secret designs upon their country, or 1 would not do it, as 
no man in his senseti could be guilty of working his legs uuuecea- 

But while, by instances like these, we are shown that our 
characters are in a large m.easure incomprehensible by raoeft 
remote in nature from us, the correlative fact that we cannot 
rightly conceive their sentiments and motives is one perpetu~ 
ally overlooked in our sociological interpretations. Feeling, 
for instance, how natural it is to take an easier course in place 
of a more laborious course, and to adopt new methods that 
are proved to be better methods, we are puzzled on finding the 
Chinese stick to their dim paper-lamps, though they admire 
our bright argand-lamps, which they do not iise if given to 
them : or on finding that the Hindus prefer their rough primi- 
tive tools, after seeing how our improved tools do more work 
with less effort And on descending to races yet more remote 
in civilisation, we still oftener discover ourselves wrong when 
we suppose that under given conditions they will act as we 
should act. 

Here, then, is a subjective difficulty of a serious kind To 
understand any fact in social evolution, we have to see it as 
resulting from the joint actions of individuals having certain 
natures. We cannot so understand it without understaDding 
their natures; and this, even by care and effort, we are 
able to do but very imperfectly. Our interpretations must 
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be automorphic; and 7et automorphism perpetually mis- 
leads us. 

One would hardly suppose, d priori, that untruthfulness 
would habitually («>«Ki8t with credulity. Bather our infer- 
ence might be thal^ because of the tendency above enlarged 
upon, people most given to making false statements must be 
people most inclined to suspect statements made by others. 
Yet, somewhat anomalously, as it seems, habitual veracity 
generally goes with inclination lo doubt evidence; and ex- 
treme untrustworthiness of assertion often has for its con- 
comitant, readiness to accept the greatest improbabilities on the 
slenderest testimony. If you compare savage with civilized, 
or compare the successive stages of civilization with oae an- 
other, you find untruthfulness and credulitr decreasing to- 
gether ; until you reach the modem man of science, who is at 
once exact in his statements and critical respecting evidence. 
The converse relation to that seen in the man of science, b 
even now startlingly presented in the East, where greediness 
in swallowing fictions goes along with superfluous telling of 
falsehoods. An Egyptian prides himself in a clever lie, 
uttered perhaps without motive ; and a dyer will even ascribe 
the failure in fixing one of his colours to the not having been 
successful in a deception. Yet bo great is the readiness to be- 
lieve improbabilities, that Mr. St John, in Ms Two Years' 
Residence in a Levantine Family, narrates how, when the 
"Arabian Nights' Entertainments " was being read aloud, and 
when he hinted that the stories must not be accepted as true, 
there arose a strong protest against such scepticism : the ques- 
tion being asked, — "Why should a man sit down and write so 
many lies t " * 

I point out this union of seemingly-inconsistent traits, not 
because of the direct bearing it has on the ai^rument, but be- 
cause of its indirect bearing. For I have here to dwell on the 
misleading effects of certain mental states which similarly 
appears unlikely to co-exist, and which yet do habitually co- 
exist I refer to the belief which, even while I write, I find 
repeated in the leading journal, that " the deeper a student of 
history goes, the more does he find man the same in all time ; " 
foid to the opposite belief eimbodied in ci^Lrrent politics, th^ 
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human nature may be readilj altered. These two beliefs, 
which ought to cancel one another hut do not, originate two 
classes of errors in sociological speculation ; and nothing like 
correct conclusions in Sociology can be drawn until they have 
been rejected and replaced by a belief which reconciles them 
— the belief that human nature is indefinitely modifiable, but 
that no modification of it can be brought about rapidly. We 
will glance at the errors to which each of these beliefs leads. 

While it was held that the stars are flsed and that the bill ii 
are everlasting, there was a certain congruity in the notion 
that man continues unchanged from age to age ; but now 
when we know that all stars arc in motion, and that there are 
no such things as everlasting hiUa — now when we find all 
things throughout the Universe to be in a ceaseless flux, it is 
time for this crude conception of human nature to disappear 
out of our social conceptions ; or rather — it is time for its dis- 
appearance to be followed by that of the many narrow notions 
respecting the past and the future of society, which have 
grown out of it, and which linger notwithstanding the loss of 
their root For, avowedly by some and tacitly by others, it 
continues to be thought that the human heart is as "desper- 
at«1y wicked" as it ever was, and that the state of society 
hereafter will be very much like the state of society now. If, 
when the evidence has been piled mass upon mass, therecomes 
a reluctant admission that aboriginal man, of troglodyte or 
kindred habits, differed somewhat from man as he was dur- 
ing feudal times, and that the customs and sentiments and 
beliefs he had in feudal times, imply a character appi«ciably 
unlike that which he has now — if, joined with this, there is a 
recognition of the truth that along with these changes in man 
there have gone still more conspicuous changes in society; 
there is, nevertheless, an ignoring of the iniplication that 
hereafter man and society will continue to change, until they 
have diverged as widely from their existing types as their ex- 
isting types have diverged from those of the earliest recorded 
ages. It is true that among the more cultured the probability, 
or even the certainty, that such transformationB will go on, 
may be granted ; but the granting is but nominal— the admis- 
sion does not become a factor in the conclusions drawn. The 
first discussion on a political or social topic, reveals the tacit 
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aonuaption that, in timeB to come, society will have a struc- 
tura BuliBtMitially like its existing: structure. If, for insttuice, 
the question of domestic service is raised, it mostly happens 
that its bearings are considered wholly in reference to those 
social arrangr^ments which ezist aiound us : only a few pro- 
ceed on the supposition that theee arrangements are probably 
but transitory. It is so throughout Be the subject industrial 
organixation, or clasB-relations, or rule by fashiotl, the thought 
which practically moulds the conclusioDS, if not the thought 
ttieiwelically professed, is, that whatever changes they may 
undergo, ovir institutions will not ceaae to be recognizably the 
same. Even those who have, as they think, deliberately freed 
tbemaelves trom this perverting tendency — even M. Comteand 
his disciples, believing in an entire transformation of society, 
nevertheless betray an incomplete emancipation ; for the ideal 
society expected by them, is one under regulation by a hier- 
archy eesentially akin to hierarchies such as mankind have 
known. So that everywhere sociological thinking is more or 
less impeded by the difficulty of bearing in mind that the 
social states towards which our race is being carried, are prob 
ably as little conceivable by us as our present social state was 
conceivable by a Norse pirate and his followers. 

Note, now, the ftpposite difficulty, which appears to he sur- 
mountable by scarcely any of our parties, political or philan- 
thropic, — the difficulty of understanding that human nature, 
though indefinitely modifiable, can be modified but vei^ 
slowly ; and that all laws and institutions and appliances 
which count on getting from it, within a short time, much 
better results than present ones, will inevitably fail. If we 
glance over the programmes of societies, and sects, and schools 
of all kinds, from Bousseau's disciples in the French Con- 
vention up to the members of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
from the adherents of the Ultramontane propaganda up to 
the enthusiastic advocates of an education exclusively secular, 
we find in them one common trait They are all pervaded 
by the conviction, now definitely expressed and now taken as 
a self-evident truth, that there needs hut this kind of in- 
struction or that kind of discipline, this mode of repression or 
that system of culture, to bring society into a very much 
better state. Here we read that " it is necessary completely 
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to K-fashioa the people whom one wishes to make &ee " : the 
implication being that a re-fashioning is practicable. There 
it is taken as undeniable that when you have taught children 
what they ought to do to be good citizens, they will become 
good citizens. Elsewhere it is held to be a truth beyond 
question, that if by law temptations to drink are removed 
from men, they will not only cease to drink, but thereafter 
cease to commit crimes. And yet the delusiveness of all such 
hopes is obvious enough to any one not blinded by a hypoth- 
esis, or carried away by an enthusiasm. The fact, often 
pointed out to temperance-fanatics, that some of the soberest 
nations in Europe yield a proportion of crime higher than 
our own, might suffice to show them that England would 
not be suddenly moralized if they carried their proposed re- 
strictions into effect. The superstition that good behaviour is 
to be forijiwith produced by lessons learnt out of school- 
books, which was long a^ statistically disproved,' would, 
but for preconceptions, be utterly dissipated by observing to 
what a slight extent knowledge affects conduct— by observing 
that the dishonesty implied la the adulterations of tradesmen 
and manufacturers, in fraudulent bankruptcies, in bubble- 
companies, in "cookings" of railway accounts and financial 
prospectuses, differs only in form, and not in amount, from 
the dishonesty of the uneducated — by observing how amaz- 
ingly little the teachings given to medical students affect 
their lives, and how even the most experienced medical men 
have their prudence scarcely at all increased by their ufor- 
mation. Similarly, the Utopian ideas which come out afresh 
along with every new political' scheme, from the " papeivcon- 
stitutions " of the Abbe Siey^ down to the lately-published 
programme of M. Louis Blanc, and from agitations for vote- 
by-ballot up to those which have a Bepublic for their aim, 
might, but for this tacit belief we are contemplating, be 
extinguished by the facts perpetually and startilingly thrust 
on our attention. Again and again for three generations has 
France been showing to the world how impossible it is essen- 
tially to change the type of a social structure by any re- 
arrangement vrrought out through a revolution. However 
great the transformation may for a time seem, the original 
^Mng; re-ap|>Qani in disguise. Qut of the pominallT^-free 
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gOTemment set up a new despotism arises, differing from the 
old bj harin^ a new shibboleth and new men to utter it; 
but identical with the old in the determination to put down 
opposition and in the means used to this end. Liberty, when 
obtained, is forthwith smrendered to an avowed autocrat; or, 
as we have seen within this year, is allowed to lapse into the 
hands of one who claims the reality of autocracy without its 
title. Nay, the change is, in fact, ereu less ; for the regulative 
organization which ramifies throughout French society, con- 
tinues unaltered by these changes at the governmental centre. 
The bureaucratic system pendsts equally under Imperialist, 
Constitutional, and Republican arrangements. As the Due 
d'Audiffret-Pasquier pointed out, "Ilmpires fall, Ministries 
pass away, but Bureaux remain." The aggregate of forces 
and tendencies embodied, not only in the structural arrange- 
ments holding the nation together, but in the ideas and 
sentiments of its units, ia bo powerful, that the excision of 
a part, even though it be the government, is quickly fol- 
lowed by the substitution of a like part It needs but to 
recall the truth exemplified some chapters back, that the 
properties of the aggregate are determined by the properties 
of its units, to see at once that so long as the characters of 
citizens remain substantially unchanged, there can be no sub- 
stantial change in the political organization which has slowly 
been evolved by them. 

This double difiiculty of thonght, with the double set of 
delusions fallen into by those who do not surmount it, is, 
indeed, naturally associated with the once-universal, and still- 
general, belief that societies arise by manufacture, instead of 
arising, as they do, by evolution. Becognize the truth that 
incorporated masses of men grow, and acquire their structiu^l 
characters through modification upon modification, and there 
are excluded these antithetical errors that humanity remains 
the same and that humanity is readily alterable ; and along 
with exclusion of these errors comes admissibn of the inf^^ 
ence, that the changes which have brought social arrange- 
ments to a form so different from past forma, will in future 
carry them on to forms as different from those now existing. 
Once become habituated to the thought of a continuous 
unfolding of the whole and of each part, and these misleading 
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ideas disappear. Take a word and obeerve how, vhilfl chan^ 
in^, it gives origin in course of time to a family of worda, 
each changing member of which similarly has pr<^reny ; take 
a custom, as that of giving eggs at Easter, which has now 
developed in Paris into the fashion of making expensive 
presents of every imaginable kind inclosed in imitatdon-egga, 
becoming at length large enough to contain a brougham, and 
which entails so great a tax that people go abroad to evade it; 
take a law, onc« quite simple and made to meet a special case^ 
and see how it eventually, by successive additions and 
changes, grows up into a complex group of laws, as, out of 
two laws of William the Conqueror came our whole l^fal 
sj^Htem regulating land-tenure ; * take a social appliance, as the 
Press, and see how from the news-letter, originally pivate 
and written, and then assuming the shape of a printed fly-leaf 
to a written private letter, there has slowly evolved this vast 
assemblage of journals and periodicals, daily, weekly, general, 
and local, that have, individually and as an aggregate, grown 
in size while growing in heterogeneity ; do this, and do the 
like with all other established institutions, agencies, product^ 
and there will come naturally the conviction that now, too, 
there are various germs of things which will in the future 
develop in ways no one imagines, and take shares in pro- 
found transformations of society and of its members : trans- 
formations that are hopeless as immediate results, but certain 
as ultimate results. 

Try to fit a band with five fingers into a glove with four. 
Tour difficulty apUy parallels the difficulty of putting a c<Mn- 
plex conception into a mind not having a proportionately-com- 
plex faculty. As f sst as the several terms and relations wJuch 
make up a thought become many and varied, tliere must be 
brought into play many and varied parts of the intellectual 
structure, before the thought can be comprehended : and if 
some cd these parts are wanting, only fragments of the thought 
can be teken in. Consider an instance. 

What is meant by the ratio of A to B, may be explained to 
a boy by drawing a short line A and a long line B, telliog him 
that A is said to bear a small ratio to B; and then, aftei 
lengthraiing the line A, telliog him that A is now said to bear 
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a larger ratio to B. But suppose I hare to explain what is 
meant by saying that the ratio of A to B, equals the ratio of 
C to D, Instead of two different quantities and one relation, 
there are now four different quantities and three relations. 
To understand the proposition, the boy has to think of A and 
B and their difference, and, without losing his intellectual grasp 
of these, he has to ttunk of C and D and their difference, and, 
without losing his intellectual grasp of these, he has to think 
of the two differences as each having a like relation to its pair 
of quantities. Thus the number of terms and relations to be 
kept before the mind, is such as to imply the co-operation of 
many more agents of thought ; any of which being absent, 
the proposition cannot be understood : the boy must be older 
before he will understand it, and, if uncultured, will probably 
never understand it at all. Let us pass on to a conception of 
still greater complexity—say that the ratio of A to B varies as 
the ratio of C to D. Far more numerous things have now to 
be represented in consciousness with approximate simulta- 
neity. A and B have to be thought of as not constant in their 
lengths, but as one or both of them changing in their lengths ; 
BO that their difference is indefinitely variable. Similarly 
with C and D, And then the variability of the ratio in each 
case being duly conceived in terms of lines that lengthen and 
shorten, the thing to be understood is, that whatever differ- 
ence any change brings about between A and B, the relation 
it bears to one or other of them, is always like that which the 
difference simultaneously arising between C and D bears to 
one or other of them. The greater multiplicity of ideas re- 
quired for mentally framing thb proposition, evidently puts 
it further beyond ihe reach of faculties not developed by ap- 
propriate culture, or not capable of being so developed. And 
as the type of proposition becomes still more involved, as it 
does when two such groups of dependent variables are com- 
pared and conclusions drawn, it begins to require a grasp that 
is easy only to the disciplined mathematician. 

One who does not possess thatcomplexity of faculty which, 
as we here see, is requisite for grasping a complex conception, 
may, in cases like these, become conscious of his incapacity ; 
not from perceiving what he lacks, but from perceiving that 
another person achieves results which he cannot adiievsk 
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But where no such thing as the verifying of exact predictioaa 
cornea in to prove to one of inferior faculty that his faculty 
is inferior, he is usually unaware of the inferiority. To im- 
agine a higher mode of consciousness, is in some d^ree to 
have it \ bo that until he has it in some degree, he cannot 
really conceive of its existence. An illustration or two will 
make this cleai*. 

Take a child on your knee, and, turning over witii him 
some engravings of landscapes, note what be observes. ''I 
see a man in a boat," sa^ he, pointing. " Look at the cows 
coming down the hill." "And there is a little hoy playing 
with a dog." These and other such remarks, mostly about the 
living ohjects in each scene, are all you get from him. Never 
by any chance does he utter a word respecting the scene as a 
whole. There is an absolute unconsciousness of anything to 
be pleased with in the combination of wood and water and 
mountain. And while the child b entirely without this com- 
plex aesthetic consciousness, you see that he has not the re- 
motest idea that such a consciousness exists in others but is 
wanting in himself. Note now a case in which a kin- 

dred defect is betrayed by an adult Tou have, perhaps, in 
the course of your life, had some musical culture ; and can 
recall the stages through which you have passed. In eariy 
days a symphony was a mystery ; and you were somewhat 
puzzled to find others applauding it. An unfolding of musical 
faculty, that went on slowly through succeeding years, brought 
some appreciation ; and now these complex musical combina- 
tions which once gave you little or no pleasure, give you lafxe 
pleasure than any others. Remembering aU this, you suspect 
that your indifference to certain still more involved musical 
combinations may arise from incapacity in you, and not trom 
faults in them. See, gn the other hand, what happens with 
one who has undergone no such series of changes — say, an old 
naval officer, whose life at sea kept him out of the way of con- 
certs and operas. Tou hear him occasionally confess, or 
rather hoast, how much he enjoys the bagpipea While the 
last cadences of a sonata which a young lady has just played, 
are still in your ears, he goes up to her and asks whether she 
can play " Polly, put the kettle on," or " Johnny comes march- 
ing home." And then, when concerts are talked about at 
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table, lie seizea the oocanon for expreemng his dislike of cUa- 
lical music, and scarcely conceals his contempt for those who 
go to hear it On contemplating lus mental state, 70U see 
that along with absence of the ability to grasp complex mu- 
sical combinations, tliere goes no conaciouBneas of the absenoe 
— there ia no suspicion that such oomplez combinations exist, 
and that other persons have facultiea for appreciating them. 

And now tor the application of this general truth to our 
subject The conceptitms with which sociological science is 
concerned, are complex beytmd all others. In the absence of 
focultj having a corresponding complexity, they cannot be 
grasped. Eere, however, as in other cases, the absence of an 
adequately-complex faculty is not accompanied by any con- 
aciousneas of incapacity. Bather do we find that deflcienoy 
in Hie required kind of mental grasp, ia accompanied by ex- 
treme confidence of judgment on sociological questions, and a 
ridicule of those who, after long discipline, begin to perceive 
what there b to be onderstood, and how difficult is the right 
understanding of it A simple illustration of this will prepare 
the way for more-involTed illustrations. 

A few months ago the Times gave us an account of the last 
achievement in automatic printing — the " Waltei^Preas," by 
which ita own immense edition is thrown off in a few hours 
every morning. Suppose a reader of the description, adequately 
familiar with mechanical details, follows what he reads stop 
by step with full comprehensifm : perhaps making his ideas 
more de&nite by going to see the apparatus at work and ques- 
tioning the attendants. Now he goes away thinking he im- 
derstands all about it Possibly, under ita aspect aa a feat in 
mechanical engineering, he does so. Possibly, also, under 
its biographical aspect, aa implying in Mr. Walter and those 
who coK>perated with him certain traits, moral and intellec- 
tual, he does bo. But under ita sociological aspect he prob- 
ably has no notion of its meaning ; and does not even suspect 
that it has a sociological aspect Tet if he begins to look into 
the genesis of the thing, he wiU find that he is but on the 
threshold of the full explanation. On asking not what ia 

its proximato but what is its remote origin, he finds, in the 
first place, that this automatic printing-machine is lineally 
descended from other automatic printing-machines, which 
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have imdergone successive developments — each pre-suppoBing 
others that went before : without cylinder printing-iDachineB 
long previously used and improved, there would have been 
no " Walter-Press." He inquires a step further, and discovers 
that this last improvement became possible only by the help 
ot papier-mdch6 stereotyping, which, first employed for mak- 
ing flat plates, afforded the possibility of making cylindrical 
plates. And tracing this back, he finds that plaater^f-paria 
stereotyping came before it, and that there was another pro- 
cess before that Again, he learns that this highest form of 
automatic printing, like the many leas-developed forms pre- 
ceding it, depended for its practicability on the introduction 
of rollers for distributing ink, instead of the hand-implements 
used by "printer's-devils" fifty years ago; which rollers, again, 
could never have been made fit for their present purposes, 
without the discovery of that curious elastic compound out of 
which they are cast. And then, on tracing the more remote 
antecedents, he finds an ancestry of hand printing-presses, 
which, through generations, had been succeesively im- 
proved. Now, perhaps, he thinks he understands the ap- 
paratus, considered as a sociological fact Far from it Its 
multitudinous parts, which will work together only when 
highly finished and exactly adjusted, came from machine- 
shops ; where there are varieties of complicated, highly-fin- 
ished engines for turning cylinders, cutting out wheels, plan- 
ing bars, and so forth ; and on the pre-existence of these the 
existence of this printing-machine depended. If he inquires 
into the history of these complex automatic tools, he finds they 
have severally been, in the elow course of mechanical progress, 
brought to their present perfection by the help of preceding 
complex automatic tools of various kinds, that co-operated to 
make their component parts — each larger, or more accurate, 
lathe or planing-machine having been made possible by pre- 
existing lathes and planing-machines, inferior in size or exact- 
ness. And so if he traces hack the whole contents of the 
machine-shop, with its many different instruments, he comes 
in course of time to the blacksmith's hammer and anvil ; and 
even, eventually, to still ruder appliances. The explana- 
tion is now completed, be thinks. Not at all. No such pro- 
cess as that which the " Walter-Press " shows us, was possible 
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until there liad been inrented, and slowly perfected, a papeiv 
niBj-Tiina capable of m airing milee of paper without break. 
Thus there is the genesis of the paper-machine involved, and 
that of the multitudinous appliances and devices which pre- 
ceded it, and are at present implied by it Have we now 
got to the end of the matter ! No ; we have just glanced at 
one group of the antecedenta. All this developiaent of me- 
chanical appliances — this growtii of the iron-manufacture, this 
extensiTe use of machinery made from iron, this production 
of so many machines for making machince— has had for one 
of its causes the abundance of the raw materials, coal and 
iron ; has had for another of its causes the insular position 
which has favoured peace and the increase of industrial ac- 
tivity. There have been moral causes at work too. Without 
that readiness to sacrifice present ease to future benefit, yihich 
is implied by enterprise, there would never have arisen the 
machine in question, — nay, there would never have arisen the 
multitudinous improved instruments and processes that have 
made it possible. And beyond the moral traits which enter- 
prise pre-supposes, there are those pre-supposed by efficient 
co-operation. Without mechanical engineers who fulfilled 
their contracts tolerably well, by executing work accurately, 
neither this machine itself nor the machines that made it, could 
have been produced ; and without artizans having consider- 
able conscientiousneas, no master could insure accurate work. 
Try to get such products out of an inferior race, and you will 
find defective character an insuperable obstacle. So, too, will 
you find defective intelligence an insuperable obstacle. The 
drilled artizan is not an accidental product, either morally or 
intellectually. The intelligence needed for making a new 
thing is not everywhere to be found ; nor is there every- 
where to be found the accuracy of perception and nicety of 
execution without which no complex machine can be so made 
that it will act Blxactness of finish in machines has devel- 
oped pari passu with exactness of perception in artizans. In- 
spect some mechanical appliance made a century ago, and 
you may see that, even had all other requisite conditions been. 
fulfilled, want of the requisite skill in workmen would have 
been a fatal obstacle to the production of an engine requiring 
BO many delicate adjustments. So that there are implied in 
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this mecbaaical achievement, not only our dowlf -generated 
indiutrial state, wMl its innumerable products and proocaoca, 
bnt also the alowly-moulded moral and intellectual natorea of 
masters and workmen. Has nothing now been forgotten t 

Yea, we have left out a whole division of all-important soeial 
phen<Hnena — those which we group as the progreaa of knowl- 
edge. Along with the many other developments that have 
been necessary antecedents to this machine, there has been 
the development of Science. The growing and improving 
arts of all kinds, have been helped up, step after atep, by those 
generalized experiences, becoming ever wider, more complete, 
more exact, which make up what we call Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, &o. Without a considerably-developed Ge- 
ometry, there could never have been the machines for mak- 
ing machines ; still leas this machine that has proceeded from 
them. Without a developed Physics, there would have been 
no steam-engine te move these various automatic appliances, 
primary and secondary ; nor would the many implied metal- 
lurgic processes have been brought to the needful perfection. 
And in the absence of a developed Chemistry, many other 
requirements, direct and indirect, could not have been ade- 
quately fulfilled. So that, in fact, this organization of knowl- 
edge which began with civilization, had to reach something 
like its present stage before such a machine could come into 
existence; supposing all oiher pre-requisites to be satis- 
fied. Surely we have now got to the end of the history. 
Not quite: there yet remains an essential factor. No one 
goes on year after year spending thousands of pounds and 
much time, and persevering through disappointment and 
anxiety, without a strong motive : tiie " Walter-Prws " was 
not a mere tour de force. Why, then, was it produced ? To 
meet an immense demand with great promptness — to print, 
with one machine, 16,000 copies per hour. Wlience arises this 
demand ? From an extensive reading public, brought in the 
course of generations to have a keen morning-appetite for 
news of all kinds — merchants who need to know the latest 
prices at home and the latest telegrams from abroad ; politi- 
cians who must learn the result of last night's division, be 
informed of the new diplomatic move, and read the speeches 
at a meeting ; sporting men who look for the odds and the 
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result of ycfltardaj'B race ; ladies who want to aee the biptho, 
marriages, aud deaths. And on asking the ori^n of theM 
many desires to be satisfied, they prove to be concomitantB of 
our social state in general—its trading, political, philanthropic, 
and other activities ; for in societies where these are not domi- 
nant, the demand for news of various kinds rises to no such 
intensity. See, then, bow eoonnoosly inrolved is the gen- 

esis of this machine, as a sociolc^cal phenomenon. A whole 
encycli^tsedia of mechanical inventions— some dating from 
the earliest times— go to the explanation of it Thousands of 
years of discipline, by which the impulsive improvident na- 
ture of the savage has been evolved iuto a comparatively self- 
controUing nature, capable of sacrificing present ease to future 
good, are pre-suppoeed. There is pre-supposed the equally- 
long discipline by which the inventive faculty, almost wholly 
absent in the savage, has been evolved ; and by which accu- 
racy, not even conceived by the savage, has been cidtivated. 
And there is furth^ pre-supposed the slow political and social 
progress, at once cause and consequence of these other 
changes, that has brought ns to a state in which such a ma- 
chine finds a function to fulfil. 

The complexity of a sociological fact, and the difficulty of 
adequately grasping it, will now perhaps be more apparent 
For as in this case ^ere has been a genesis, so has there been 
in every other case, be it of institution, arrangement, custom, 
belief, &c. ; but while in this case the genesis is comparatively 
easy to trace, because of the comparatively-concreto character 
ct process and product, it is in other cases difficult to trace, be- 
cause the factors are mostly not of sensible kinds. And yet 
only when the genesis has been traced — only when the ante- 
cedents of all orders have been observed in tiieir co-operation, 
generation after generation, through past social states — is there 
reached Ihat interpretation of a fact which makes it a part of 
sociological science, properly understood. If, for instance, the 
true meaning of such phenomena as those presented by trade- 
combinations is to be seen, it is needful to go back to those 
remote Old-English periods when analogous causes produced 
analogous results. As Brentano points out — 

"The workmen formed their Trade- CTiiioiissgftinBtthaaggTttssfons 
j4 tl»« t^ lisiii^ maaqfaotariu^ lords, as jn carliw timas the 0)4 
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fTeemea formed theif Frith-QUds agaiiut the tfnnn; of medienl 
mftgnatea, and the free haudicraftsmea their Craft-Oilds againat the 
aggressions o( the Old- burghers." ' 

Then, having studied the eucceesive forma of sucli organiza- 
tions in relation to the succeaaive industrial states, there have 
to be observed the ways in which they are severally related to 
other phenomena of their respective times — the political in- 
stitutions, the class-distinctions, the ffunily-arnmgementa, the 
modes of distribution, and degrees of int«rcourse between 
localities, the amounts of knowledge, the religious beliefs, the 
morals, the seotuDeDta, the customs, the ideas. Considered as 
parts of a nation, having structures that form parts of its struc- 
ture, and actions that modify and are modified by its actions, 
these trade-societies can have their full meanings perceived, 
only when, they are studied in their serial genesis through 
many centuries, and their changes considered in relation to 
simultaneous changes throughout the social organism. And  
even then there remains the deeper inquiry — How does it hap- 
pen that in nations of certain types no analogous institutions 
exist, and that in nations of other types the analogous institu- 
tions have taken forms more or less different t 

That phenomena so involved cannot be seen as they truly 
are, even by the highest intelligence at present existing, is 
tolerably manifest And it is manifest also that a Science of 
Society is likely for a long time hence to be recognized by but 
few; since, not only is there in most cases an absence of 
faculty complex enough to grasp its complex phenomena, but 
there is mostly an absolute unconsciousness that there are any 
such complex phenomena to be grasped. 

To the want of due complexity of conceptive faculty, has 
to be added, as a further difficulty, the want of due plasticity 
of conceptive faculty. The general ideas of nearly all men 
have been framed out of experiences gathered within com- 
paratively-narrow areas; and general ideas so framed are far 
too rigid readily to admit the multitudinous and varied com- 
binations of facts which Sociology presents. The child of Puri- 
tanic parents, brought up in the belief that Sabbath-breaking 
brings after it all kinds of transgressions, and having had 
pointed out, in the village or small town th^ formed hi^ 
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world, Tarious instances of this connection, Ja somewhat per 
plexed in aftei-yeai^, when acquaintance with more of Ma 
coimtrymen has shown him exemplary lives joined with non- 
obeerrance of the Sunday, When during continental travel 
he Snda that &e best people of foreign societies neglect in- 
jtmctionB which he once thought essential to right conduct, 
he still further widens his originally small and stiff concep- 
tion. Now the process thus exemplified in the change of a 
single superficial belief, has to be gone through with numer- 
ous beliefs of deeper kinds, before there can be reached the 
flexibility of thought required for dealing properly with socio- 
logical phenomena. Not in one direction, but in most direc- 
tions, we have to learn that those connexions of social facts 
which we commonly regard as natural and even necessary, 
are not neceesary, and often have no particular naturalness. 
On contemplating past social states, we are continually re- 
minded that many arrangements, and practices, and convic- 
tions, that seem matters of course, are very modem ; and that 
others which we now regard as impossible were quite possible 
a few centuries ago. Still more on studying societies alien in 
race as well as in stage of civilization, we perpetually meet 
with things contrary to everything we should have thought 
probable, and even such as we should have scarcely hit upon 
in trying to conceive the most unlikely things. 

Take in illustration the varieties of domestic relations. 
That monogamy is not the only kind of marriage, we are 
early taught by our Bible-lessons. But though the conception 
of polygamy ia thus made somewhat familiar, it does not 
occur to us that polyandry is also a possible arrangement ; 
and we are surprised on first learning that it exists, and was 
once extremely general. When we contemplate these marital 
institutions unlike our own, we cannot at first imagine that 
they are practised with a sense of propriety like that with 
which we practise ours. Yet Livingstone narrates that in a 
tribe bordering one of the Central African lakes, the women 
were quite disgusted on hewing that in England a man has 
only one wife. This is a feeling by no means peculiar to 

" Aq intelligent Kandf an chief with vhom Hr. Bailef Tisited these 
Veddahs was ' perfectly scandalised at the otter barbarism of liriog 
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with onlj one wife, uid never parting until sepai^ted by death.' It 
wu, be Mid, ' jnat like the wanderoos ' (monkeys}." ' 
Again, one would suppoee that, as a matter of course, mo- 
nogamy, polygamy, and polyandry, in its several rarieties, ex- 
hausted the possible forms of marriage. An utterly-unex- 
pected form is furnished us by one of the Arabian tribes. 
Marriage, among them, is for so many days in the week — 
commonly t(xe four days in the week, which b said to be "the 
custom in the best fMniliee ; " the wife during the off-days be- 
ing regarded as an independent woman who may do what she 
pleases. We are a little surprised, too, on reading that by 
some of the Hill-tribes of India, unfaithfulness on the port of 
the husband is held to be a grave offence, but unfaithfulneas 
on the part of the wife a trivial one. We assume, as self-evi- 
dent, that good usage of a wife by a husband, implies, among 
other things, absence of violence ; and hence it seems scarcely 
imaginable that in some places the opposite criterion holds. 
Yet it does bo among the Tartars. 

" A DursemBid of mine left me lo be married, and some ihort time 
after she went to the Natohalnick of the place to make a complaint 
against her husband. He inquired into the matter, when she coolly 
told him her husband did not love her. He asked how she knew he 
did not love her ; ' Because,' she replied, ' he never whipped her." " • 
A statement which might be rejected as incredible were it 
not for the analogous fact that, among the South-A&ican 
races, a white ntaster who does not thrash his men, is ridi- 
culed and reproached by them as not worthy to be called a 
master. Among domestic customs, again, who, if he had been 
set to imagine all possible anomalies, would have hit upon 
that which is found among the Basques, and has existed 
among other races — the custom that on the birth of a child 
the husband goes to bed and receives the congratulations of 
friends, while his wife returns to her household work ? Or 
who, among the results of having a son bom, would dream of 
that which occurs among some Polynesian races, where the 
father is forthwith dispossessed of his property, and becomes 
simply a guardian of it on behalf of the infant t The varieties 
of filial relations and of accompanying sentiments, continually 
show ufi things equally strange, and at first sight equally onac- 
CQUnfable. Jio one would ima^e that it might an^here t>0 
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thought a dat7 on the part of children to biii7 their parents 
alive. Yet it is so thought among the Fijians ; of whom we 
re«d also that the parents thus put out of the way, go to their 
gravea with mniling faces. Scarcely lees incredible dow it 
seem that a man's affection should be regarded as more fitly 
shown towards the children of others than towards his own 
children. Tet the Hindus of Malabar supply an example. 

Among the Nain " enrj man looks upon his sister's children as his 
heirs, . . . and he would be oonaidered ss an unnatnial moiul«r 
were he to show raoh signs of griet at the death of a child whioh . . , 
he might suppose to be his own, as he did at the death of a ohild of his 
sister."" 

" The philoprogenitiveness of philosophioal Earope is a strange 
idea, as weU aa term, to the Nair of Halsbsr, who leama with his 
earliest mind that Iub uncle is a nearer relation to Iiim than his father, 
and consequently loves his nephew much more than his son." " 

When, in the domestic relations, we meet with such varie- 
ties of law, of custom, of sentiment, of belief, thus indicated 
by a few examples which might be indefinitely multiplied, it 
may be imagined how multitudinous are the seeming incon- 
gruities among the social relations at large. To be made con- 
scious of these, however, it is not needful to study unciviliied 
tribes, or alien races partially civilized. If we look back to 
the earlier stages of European societies, we find abundant 
proo& that social phenomena do not necessarily hang together 
in ways such as our daily experiences show us, Religious 
oonoeptioos may be taken in illustration. 

The grossness of these among civilized nations as they at 
present exist, might, indeed, prepare us for their still greater 
grossness during old times. When, close to Boulogne, one 
passes a crucifix, at the foot of which lies a heap of moulder- 
ing crosses, each made of two bits of lath nailed together, de- 
posited by passers-by in the expectation of Divine favour to 
be so gained, one cannot but have a sense of strangeness on 
glancing at the adjacent railway, and on calling to mind the 
achievements of the French in science. Still more may one 
marvel on finding, as in Spain, a bull-fight got up in the in- 
terest of the Church— the proceeds being devot«d to a " Holy 
House of Mercy I" And yet great as seem the incongruities 
betwem religious beliefs and social states now displayed. 
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more astonishing incongruities are disclosed on going far 
back. Consider the conceptions implied by sundry myaterT'- 
plays ; and remember that they were outgrowths from a the- 
ory of the Divine government, which men were afterwards 
burnt for rejecting. Payments of wages to acton are entered 
thus: — 

" Imprimis, t« Ood, ij'' 
Item, to Cayphas, iij*- iiij* 

Item, to one of the knights, ij' 
Item, to the devytl and to Judas, zriij'- 
" We have frequeotly such entries as : ' Item, payd for the spret (spirit) 
God's oote, ])'■ ' We learn ttom these entries that God's coat was of 
leather, painted and gilt, and that he had a wig of false hair, also 
gilL"" 

" Gven the Virgin's conception is made a subject of ribaldry ; and 
in the Coventry collection we have a mystery, the play, on the Babjeot of 
her pretended trial. It opens with the appearance of the somnour, who 
reads a long list of offences that appear in his book ; then come two 
* detractors ' who repeat certain scandalous stories relating to Joseph 
and Mary, upon the strength of which they are summoned to appear 
before the ecclesiastical court They are accordingly put upon their 
trial, and we have a broad pictnre of the proceedings in such a case," 
Sk." 

Again, on looking into the illuminated missals of old times, 
there is revealed a mode of conceiving Cbriatian doctrine 
which it is difficult to imagine as current in a civilized, or 
even semi-civilized, society : instance, the ideas implied by a 
highly-finished figure of Christ, from whose wounded side a 
stream of wafers spouts on to a salver held by^ priest Or 
take a devotional book of later dat»— a printed psalter pro- 
fusely illustrated with woodcuts representing incidents in the 
life of Christ. Fage after page exhibits ways in which his 
sacrifice is utilized after a perfectly-material manner. Here 
are shown vines growing out of his wounds, and the grapes 
these vines bear are being devoiu^d by bishops and abbessea 
Here the cross is fixed on a large barrel, into which tiis blood 
falls in torrents, and out of which there issue jets on to groups 
of ecclesiastics. And here, his body being represented in a 
horizontal position, there rise from the wounds in his hands 
and feet fountains of blood, which priests and nuns are col- 
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lecting in bnckete and jars. Naj, even more astoniBhing ia 
the meatal state implied by oae of the woodoutu, which tries 
to aid the devotional reader in conceiving the Trinity, by rep- 
reaenting three persons standing in one pair of boots t" 
Quite in harmony with these aatoundingly-groas conceptions 
are the conceptions implied by the popular literature. The 
tiieoli^cal ideaa that grew up in times when Papal authority 
was supreme, and before the sale of indulgences had been pro- 
tested against, may be judged from a story contained in the 
Folk-lore collected -by the Brothers Grimm, called " The Tailor 
in Heaven." Here is an abridged translation that haa been 
made for me : — 

" Qod, having one daj gone out with the SAiots ftnd the apostles for 
a walk, left Peter at the door of heaven with strict ordera to admit no 
one. Soon after a tailor came and pleaded to be let in. But Peter 
Mid that Gbd had forbidden any one to be admitted ; besides, the tailor 
was a bad character, and ' cabbaged ' the cloth he used. The tailor 
laid the pieces he had taken were small, and bad fallen into his basket ; 
and he was willing to make himself useful — he would cany the babiei^ 
and wash or mend the clothes. Peter at last let him in, but made him 
«t down in a comer, behind the door, Taking adrantsge of Peter's 
going outside for a minute or two. the tailor left his seat and looked 
about him. He soon came to a place where there were many stools, 
and a chair of massive gold end a golden footstool, which were Ood's. 
Climbing up on the choir, he could see all that was happening on the 
earth; and he saw an old woman, who was washing olothesin a stream, 
making awa^ with some of the linen. In his anger, he took up the 
footstool and threw it at her. As he could not get it back, he thought 
!t best to return to h[s place behind the door, where he sat down, put- 
ting on an air of innocence, God now pe-entered, witbont observing 
the tailor. Finding bis footstool gone, he asked Peter what had be- 
come of it — had he let anyone int The apostle at Bret evaded the 
question, but confessed that he had let in one — only, however, a poor 
limping tailor. The tailor was then called, and asked what he bad 
done with the footstool. When he had told, God said to him : — ' 
yon knave, if I judged like you, bow long do you think you would 
have escaped t For long ago I should not have had a chair or even a 
poker left in the place, but should have hnrled everything at the sin- 

These examples, out of multitudes that might be given, 
show the wide limits of variation within which social pba- 
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nomfliiA range. When we bear in mind that, along with thft- 
ologioal ideaa that now aoinn little above thooa of saTages, 
there went (in England) a politioal constitution having out- 
lines like the present, an established body of laws, a regular 
tffiution, an emancipated working^lass, an industrial system 
of considerable compiexity, with the general intolligenoe and 
mutual trust implied by social coKtperations so extensive and 
involved, we see that there are posaibilitiea of combination far 
more numerous than we are apt to suppose. There is proved 
to ns the need for greatly enhuging those stock-notions which 
are so firmly established in us by daily observations of sur- 
rounding arrangements and occurrences. 

We might, indeed, even if limited to the evidence which 
oiir own society at the present time supplies, greatly increase 
the plasticity of our conceptions, did we contemplate the facts 
as they really are. Could we nationally, as well as individu- 
ally, " see ourselves as others see us," we might find at home 
seeming contradictions, sufficient to show us that what we 
think necessarily -connected traits are by no means neoeasarily 
connected. We might leam from oiir own institutions, and 
books, and journals, and debates, that while there are certain 
constant relations unong social phenomena, they are not the 
relations coomionly supposed to be constant ; and that when, 
from some conspicuous characteristic we infer certain other 
characteristics, wo may be quite wrong. To aid ourselves in 
pCTceiving this, let us, varying a somewhat trite mode of rep- 
resentation, consider what might be said of us by an inde- 
pendent observer living in the far future— supposing his state- 
ments translatod into our cumbrous language. 

" Though the diagrams used for teaching make every child 
aware that many thousands of years ago tiie Earth's orbit 
began to recede &om its limit of greatest eccentricity ; and 
though all are familiar with the consequent fact that the 
glacial period, which has so long made a large part of the north- 
em hemisphere uninhabitable, has passed its climax ; yet it is 
not universally known that in some regions, the retreat of gla- 
ciers has Idtely made accessible, tracts long covered. Amid 
moraines and under vast accumulations of detritus, have been 
found here ruins, there semi-fossilized skeletons, and in some 
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places even reoordB, wliioli, by a marrellous concurrence of 
favourable conditions, hare been bo preserved that parts ot 
them remain l^ble. Jurt as fossil oephalopods, turned up hy 
oar automatic quarrying-engines, are sometimes so perfect that 
drawings of them are made with the sepia taken from theiz 
own ink-bags ; so here, by a happy chance, there have come 
down to us, from a long-extinct race of men, those actual 
secretions of their daily life, which furnish colouring matter 
for a picture of them. By great perseverance our explorers 
have discovered the key to their imperfectly-developed lan- 
guage; and in course of years have been able to put toge&er 
facts yielding us faint ideas of the strange peoples who lived 
in the northern hemisphere during the last pre-glaoial period. 
"A report just issued refers to a time called by these peo- 
ples the middle of the nineteenth century of their era ; and it 
concerns a nation of considerable interest to us — the Slnglish. 
Though until now no traces of this ancient nation were known 
to exist, yet there survived the names of certain great men it 
produced — one a poet whose range of imagination and depth 
of insight are said to have exceeded those of all who went 
before him ; the other, a man of science, of whom, profound 
as we may suppose in many ways, we know definitely this, 
that to all nations theu living, and that have since lived, he 
taught how this TTniverse is balanced. What kind of people 
the English were, and what kind of civilization they had, 
have thus always been questions exciting curiosity. The 
factfi disclosed by this report, are scarcely like those antici- 
pated. Search was first made for traces of these great 
men, who, it was supposed, would be conspicuously com. 
memorat«d. Little was foimd, however. It did, indeed, ap- 
pear that the last of them, who revealed to mankind the 
constitution of the heavens had received a name of honour 
like that which they gave to a successful trader who pre- 
sented an address to their monarch ; and besides a tree planted 
in his memory, a small statue to their great poet had been put 
up in one of their temples, where, however, it was almost lost 
among the many and large monuments to their fighting 
chiefo. Not that commemorative structures of magnitude 
were never erected by the English. Our explorers discovered 
traces of a gigantic W9) in which, apparenUy, perscnu of dis' 
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tinction. and deputies from all natioDB were mode to take part 
in honouring some being — man he can scarcely have been. 
For it is difficult to conceire that any man could have had a 
worth transcendent enough to draw from them such extreme 
homage, when they thought so little of thoee by whom their 
name as a race has been saved from oblivion. Their dis- 

tribution of monumental honours was, indeed, in all respects 
remarkable. To a physician named Jenner, who, by a mode 
of mitigating the ravages of a horrible disease, was said to 
have rescued many thousands from death, they erected a 
memorial statue in one of their chief public places. After 
some years, however, repenting them of giving to this statue 
so conspicuous a position, they banished it to a far comer of 
one of theip suburban gardens, frequented chiefly by children 
and nursemaids; and in its place, they erected a statue to a 
great leader of their fighters — one Napier, who had helped 
them to conquer and keep down certain weaker races. The 
reporter does not tell ub whether this last had been instru- 
mentat in destroying as many lives as the first had saved ; 
but he remarks — ' I could not cease wondering at this strange 
Buhstitution among a people who professed a religion of 
peace.' This does not seem to have been an act out of hax- 
mony with their usual acts : quite the contrary. The records 
show that to keep up the remembrance of a great victory 
gained over a neighbouring nation, they held for many years 
an annual banquet, much in the spirit of the commemorative 
scalp-dances of still more barbarous peoples ; and there was 
never wanting a priest to ask on the banquet, a blessing frcmi 
one they named the Ood of love. In some respects, indeed, 
their code of conduct seems not to have advanced beyond, but 
to have gone back from, the code of a still more ancient peo- 
ple from whom their creed was derived. One of the laws of 
this ancient people was, ' an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth ; ' hut sundry laws of the English, eepecially those con- 
cerning acts that interfered with some so-called sports of their 
ruling classes, infiicted penalties which imply that their prin- 
ciple had become ' a leg for an eye, and an arm for a tooth.' 
The relations of their creed to the creed of this ancient people, 
are, indeed, difficult to understand. They had at one time 
cruelly persecuted this ancient people — Jews they were called 
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— because that particular modification of the Jewish religion 
which they, the English, nominally adopted, was one which 
the Jews would not adopt And yet, marvellotu to relate, 
while they tortured the Jews for not agreeing with them, 
they substantially agreed with the Jews. Not only, as above 
instanced, in the law of retaliation did they outdo the Jews, 
instead of obeying the quite-oppoeit« principle of the teacher 
they worshipped as divine, but they obeyed the Jewish law, 
and disobeyed this divine teacher, in other ways — as in the 
rigid observance of every seventh day, which he had deliber- 
ately discountenanced. Though they were angry with those 
who did not nominally believe in Christianity (which was the 
name of their religion), yet they ridiculed Uiose who really 
believed in it ; for some few people among them, nicknamed 
Quakers, who aimed to carry out Christian precepts instead of 
Jewish precepts, they made butts for their jokes. Nay, more ; 
their substantial adhesion to the creed they professedly re- 
pudiated, was clearly demonstrated by this, that in each of 
their temples they fixed up in some conspicuous place, the ten 
commandments of the Jewish religion, while they rarely, if 
ever, fixed up the two Christian commandments given instead 
of them, ' And yet,' says the reporter, after dilating on these 
strange facts, ' though the English were greatly given to mis- 
sionary enterprises of all kinds, and though I sought diligently 
among the records of these, I could find no trace of a society 
for converting the English people from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity.' This mention of their missionary enterprises 
introduces other remarkable anomalies. Being anxious to 
get adherents to this creed which they adopted in name but 
not in fact, they sent out men to various parts of the world to 
propagate it— one part, among others, being that subjugated 
territory above named. There the Ekiglish missionaries taught 
the gentle precepts of their faith ; and there the officen em- 
ployed by their government exemplified these precepts : one 
of Uie exemplifications being that, to put down a riotous sect, 
they took fifty out of sixty-six who had surrendered, and, 
without any trial, blew them from the guns, as they called it 
— tied them to the mouths of cannon and shattered their 
bodies to pieces. And then, curiously enough, having thus 
taught and thus exflmplifled their religion, they eziffeased 
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great surprise at the fact that the only converts tlieir mis- 
sionaries could obtain among: these people, were hypocrites 
and men of characters bo bad that no one would employ them. 

" Neverthelees, these semi-ciTilized English had their good 
points. Odd as must have been the delusion which mode 
them send out missionariea to inferior races, who were always 
iU used by their sailors and settlen, and eventually extirpated, 
yet on finding that they eipent annually a inilli<m of their 
money in missionary and allied enterprises, we cannot but 
see some generosity of motive in them. Their country was 
dotted over with hospitals and almshouses, and insti^itions 
for taking care of the diseased and indigent ; and their towns 
were overrun with philanthropic societies, which, without 
saying anything about the wisdom of their policy, clearly 
implied good feeling. They expended in the legal relief of 
their poor as much as, and at one time more than, a tenth 
of the revenue raised for all national purposes. One of their 
remarkable deeds was, that to get rid of a barbarous institu- 
tion of those times, called slavery, under which, in their 
colonies, certain men held complete possession of others, their 
goods, their bodies, and practically even their lives, they paid 
down twenty millions of their money. And a not lees strik- 
ing proof of syinpathy was that, during a war between two 
neighbouring nations, they contributed large sums, and sent 
out many men and women, to help in taking care of the 
wounded and assisting the ruined. 

"The facts brought to tight by these explorations are thus 
extremely instructive. Now that, after tens of thousands of 
years of discipline, the lives of men in society have become 
harmonious— now that character and conditions have little by 
little grown into adjustment, we are apt to suppose that con- 
gruity of institutions, conduct, sentiments, and beliefs, is nec- 
essary. We think it almost impossible that, in the same so- 
ciety, there should be daily practised principles of quite 
opposite kinds ; and it seems to ns scarcely credible that men 
should have, or profess to have, beliefs with which their acts 
are absolutely irreconcilable. Only that extremely-rare dis- 
order, insani^, oould explain the conduct of one who, know- 
ing that fire bums, nevertheless thrusts his bond into the 
flame; and to inaaui^ alao we should mmbe the tnhavioiv 
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of one who, professing to think a certain oourae morally right, 
punmed the opposite course. Yet the revelBtions yielded by 
these ancient remains, show us that Booieties could hold lo- 
gger notwithstandiag what we should think a chaoB of con- 
duct and of opinioTL Nay more, they show us that it was poa- 
aible for men to profeea one thing and do another, without 
betraying a consciousness of inconsistency. One piece of evi- 
dence is curiously to the point Among their multitudinous 
agencies for beneficent purposes, the Enghgh had a 'Naval 
and Military Bible Society '—a society for distributing copies 
of their sacred book among their professional fighters on sea 
and land ; and this society was subscribed to, and chiefly ntan- 
aged by, leaders among these fighters. It is, indeed, suggested 
by the reporter, that for these classes of men they had an ex- 
purgated edition of their sacred book, from which the injunc- 
tions to 'return good for evil,' and to 'turn the cheek to the 
smiter,' were omitted. It may have been so; but, even if so, 
we bave a remarkable instance of the extent to which convic- 
tion and conduct may be diametrically opposed, without any 
apparent perception that they are opposed. We habitually 
assume that a distinctive trait of humanity is rational, and 
that rationality involves consistency ; yet here we find an ex- 
tinct race (unquestionably human and regarding itself as ra- 
tional) in which the inconsistency of conduct and professed 
belief was as great as can well be imagined. Thus we are 
warned against supposing that what now seems to us natural 
was always natural We have our eyes opened to an error 
which has been getting confirmed among us for these thou- 
sands of years, that social phenomena and the phenomena of 
human nature necessarily hang leather in the ways we see 
around us." 

Before summing up what has been said under the title of 
"Subjective difficulties — Intellectual," I may remark that this 
group of difficulties is separated from the group of "Objective 
Difficulties," dealt with in the last chapter, rather for the sake 
of convenience than because the division can be strictly main- 
tained. In contemplating obstacles to interpretation — phe- 
nomena being on the one aide and intelligence on the other — 
we may, as we pleaae, Mcribe fiuluie either i/> tlw isadetjuaof 
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of fhe iatoUigeoce or to the involTed nature of the phenomena. 
An obstacle is Bubjective or objectiTe according to our point of 
view. But the obstacles above set forth arise in so direct a way 
from conspicuous defects of human intelligence, that thej may, 
more appropriately than the preceding ones, be classed as sub- 
jective. 

So regarding them, then, we have to beware, in the first place, 
of this tendency to automorphic interpretation ; or rather, hav- 
ing no alternative but to conceive the natures of other men in 
t«rms furnished by our own feelings and ideas, we have to be- 
ware of the mistakes likely hence to arise — discounting our con- 
clusions as well as we can. Further, we must be on our guard 
against the two opposite prevailing errors respecting Uan, and 
against the sociological errors flowing from them : vfe have to 
get rid of the two beliefs that human nature is unchai^Bable, and 
that it is easily changed ; and we have, instead, to become famil- 
iar with the conception of a human nature ttiat is changed in the 
slow succession of generations by social discipline. Another ob- 
stacle not to be completely surmounted by any, and to be partial- 
ly surmounted by but few, is that resulting from the want of 
intellectual faculty complex enough to grasp the extremely- 
complex phenomena which Sociology deals with. There can be 
no complete conception of a sociological fact, considwed as a 
component of Social Science, unless there are present to thought 
all its essential factors; and the power of keeping them in 
mind with due clearness, as well as in their proper propor- 
tions and combinations, has yet to be reached. Then beyond 
this difficulty, only to be in a measiu« overcome, there is the 
further difficulty, not however by any nkeans so greats of en- 
larging the conceptive capacity; so that it may admit the 
widely-divergent and extremely-various combinations of social 
phenomena. That rigidity of conception produced in us by ex- 
periences of our own social life in our own tdme, has to be ex- 
changed for a plasticity that can receive with ease, and accept 
as natural, the countless combinations of social phenomena 
utterly unlike, and sometimes exactly opposite to, those we 
are familiar with. Without such a plasticity there can be no 
proper understanding of co-existing social states allied to our 
own, still less of past social states, or social states of alien civ- 
ilized races and races in early stages of development 
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8DBJB(mTB DITFlOULTtES — BUOnOHAli. 

That paaraon perrerte judgment, is an obaerradon suffl- 
ciently trite; but the more general obeervation of which it 
should form part, that emotion of every kind and d^^ree dis- 
turbs the intellectual balance, is not trite, and even where 
reot^nized, is not duly taken into account. Steted in full, the 
truth is that no propositions, Bave those which are absolutely 
indifferent to us, immediately and remotely, can be contem- 
plated without likings and repugnances affecting the opinions 
we form about them. There are two modes in which our con- 
clusions are thus falsified. Excited feelings make us wrongl; 
estimate probability ; and they also make us wrongly estimate 
importance. Some cases will show this. 

All who are old enough, remember the murder committed 
by Hiiller on the North London Railway some years ago. 
Host peraons, too, will remember that for some time after- 
wards there was univereally displayed, a dislike to travelling 
by railway in company with a single other passenger — sup- 
posing hhn to be unknowiu Though, up to the date of the 
murder in question, coimtlees journeys had been made by two 
strangers together in the same compartment without eril 
being suffered by either— though, after the death of Mr. 
Briggs, the probabilities were immense against the occurrence 
of a similar fate to anoUier person similarly placed ; yet there 
was habitually aroused a fear that would have been appro- 
priate only had the danger been considerable. The amount 
of feeling excited was quite incommensurate with the risk. 
While the cliance was a million to one against evil, the antic- 
ipation of evil was as strong as though the chance had been a 
-thousand to one or a hundred to one. The emotion of dread 
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destroyed the balance of judgment, and a rational estiinate of 
likelihood became impouible; or rather, a rational estimate 
of likelihood if formed was wholly inoperatiTe on conduct 

Another instance was thrust on my attention during Uie 
small-pox epidemic, which a while since so unaccountably 
spread, after twenty years of compulsory raccination. A lady 
living in London, sharing in the general trepidation, was ex- 
pressing her fears to me. I asked her whether, if she lived m 
a town of twenty thousand inhabitants and heard of one per~ 
son dying of small-pox in the course of a week, she would be 
much alarmed. Naturally she answered, no; and her fears 
ynm somewhat calmed when I pointed out that, taking the 
whole population of London, and the number of deattts per 
week from small-pox, this was about the rate of mortality at 
that time caused by it Yet in other minds, as in her mind, 
panic had produced an entire incapacity for forming a ra- 
tional estimate of the periL Nay, indeed, so perturbing was 
the emotion, that an unusual amount of danger to life waa 
imagined at a time when the danger to life was smaller than 
usuaL For the returns showed that the mortality from all 
causes was rather below the average than above it While 
the evidence proved that the risk of death waa leas than com- 
mon, this wave of feeling which spread through society pro- 
duced an irresistible conviction that it was uncommonly great 

These examples show in a clear way, what is less clearly 
shovm of examples hourly occurring, that the associated ideas 
constituting a judgment t^re much affected in their relationa 
to one another by the oo-existing emotion. Two ideas will 
cohere feebly or strongly, according as the correlative nervous 
states involve a feeble or a strong discharge along the lines of 
nervous connexion ; and hence a large wave of feeling, imply- 
ing as it does a voluminous discharge in all directions, ren- 
ders such two ideas more coh^^nt This is so even when the 
feeling is not relevant to the ideas, as is shown by the vivid 
recollections of triviaHties seen on occasioos of great excite- 
ment ; and it is still more so when the feeling is relevant — 
that is, when the proposition formed by the ideas is itself the 
cause of excitement Much of the emotion tends, in such ooao, 
to dischai^ itself through the channels connecting the ele- 
nente of the propoeitiDii ; and predicate follows subject witb 
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a povutence out of all proportion to that which is justified l^ 
experience. 

We aee this with emotioiis of all ordeps. How greatly ma- 
ternal affection falsifleB a mother's opinion of her child, erery 
one obserres. How those in love fancy superiorities where 
none are visible to unconcerned spectators, and remain blind 
to defects that are conspicuous to all others, is matter of com- 
mon remark. Note, too. how, in the holder of a lottery-ticket, 
hope generates a belief utterly at rariance with probability as 
numerically estimated; or how an excited inventor conS- 
dently expects a success which calm judges see to be impossi- 
ble. That " the wish is father to the thought," here so obvi- 
ously true, is true more or less in nearly all cases where there 
is a wish. And in other cases, as where horror is aroused by 
the fancy of something supernatural, we see that in the ab- 
sence of wish to believe, there may yet arise belief if -violent 
emotion goes along with the ideas that are joined together. 

Though there is some recognition of the fact that men's 
judgments on social questions are distorted by their emotions, 
the recognition is extremely inadequate Political passion, 
class-hatred, and feelings of great intensity, are alone admitted 
to be large factors in determining opinions. But, as above 
implied, we have to take account of emotions of many kinds 
andirfall degrees, down to slight likes and dislikea For, if 
we look closely into our own beliefs on public affairs, as well 
as into the beliefs of those around us, we find them to be 
caused much more by aggregates of feelings than by examina- 
tjons of evidence. No one, even if he tries, succeeds in pre- 
venting toe slow growth of sympathies with, or antipathies 
to, certain institutions, customs, ideas, &c. ; and if he watehes 
himself, he will perceive that unavoidably each new question 
coming before him, is considered in relation to the mass of 
convictions which have been gradually moulded into agree- 
ment with his sympathies and antipathies. 

When the reader has admitted, as he must if he is candid 
with himself, that his opinion on any political act or proposal 
is commonly formed in advance of direct evidence, and that 
he rarely takes the trouble to inquire whether direct evidence 
justifies it ; he will see how great are those difflculties in the 
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way of aociol<^cal science, which arise from the Tarioos emo- 
tions excited hj the matters it deals with. Let us note, first, 
the effects of some emotions of a g^eneral kind, which we are 
apt to overlook. 

The state of mind called impatience is one of theaa If a 
man swears at some inanimate thing which he cannot adjust 
as he wishes, or if, in wintry weather, slipping down and 
hurting himself, he vents his anger by damning gravitation ; 
his folly is manifest enough to spectators, and to tmnaelf also 
when his irritation has died away. But in the political 
sphere it is otherwise. A man may here, in spirit if not in 
word, damn a law of nature without being himself aware, and 
without making others aware, of his absurdity. 

The state of feeling often betrayed towards Political Econ- 
omy exemplifies this. An impatience accompanying the 
vague consciousness that certain cherished convictions or pet 
schemes are at variance with politico-economical truths, shows 
itself in contemptuous words applied to these truths. Know- 
ing that his theory of government and plana for social refor- 
mation are discountenanced by it, Mr. Carlyle manifests his 
annoyance by calling Political Economy " the dismal science." 
And among others than his adherents, there are many belong- 
ing to all parties, retrograde and progressive, who display re- 
pugnance to this body of doctrine with which their favourite 
theories do not agree. Yet a little thought might show them 
that their feeling is much of the same kind as would be aaxm 
vented by a perpetual-motion schemer against the principle! 
of UechanicB. 

To see that these generalizations which they think of as 
cold and hard, and acceptable only by the unsympathetic, are 
nothing but statements of certain modes of action arising out 
of human nature, which are no less beneficent than necessary, 
they need only suppose for & moment that human nature had 
opposite tendencies. Imagine that, instead of preferring to 
buy things at low prices, men habitually preferred to give 
high prices for them ; and imagine that, conversely, sellers 
rejoiced in getting low prices instead of high ones. Is it not 
obvious that production and distribution and exchange, os- 
Buming them possible under such conditions, would go on in 
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wajB entirely different from their preeent ways ? If men 
went for each commodity to a place where it waa diEBcult of 
prodnctioii, instead of going t« a place where it could be pro- 
duced eaaily; and if instead of transfemng articles of con- 
smnption from one part of a kingdom to another along the 
shortest routes, the; habitually chose roimdabout routes, so 
that the cost in labour and time might be the greatest ; is it 
not clear that, could industrial and commercial arrangements 
of any kinds exist, they would be so unlike the present ar- 
rangements as to be inconceivable by us ? And if this is un- 
deniable, is it not equally undeniable that the processes ot 
jHX>ductlon, distribution, and exchange, as they now go on, 
are processes determined by certain fundamental traats in 
human nature ; and that Political Economy is nothing more 
than a statement of the laws of these processes as inevitably 
resulting from such traits ? 

That the generalizations of political ecouomists are not all 
true, and that some, which are true in the main, need qualifi- 
cation, is yery likely. But to admit this, is not in the least to 
admit that there are no true generalizattons of this order to be 
made. Those who see, or fancy they see, flaws in politico- 
economical conclusioos, and thereupon sneer at Political 
Economy, remind me of the theologians who lately rejoiced 
so much over the discovery of an error in the estimation of 
the Sun's distance ; and thought the occasion so admirable a 
one for ridiculing men of science. It is characteristic of theo- 
logians to find a solace in whatever shows human imperfec- 
tion ; and in this case they were elated because astronomers 
discovered that, while their delineation of the Solar System 
remained exactly right in all its proportions, the absolute 
dimensions assigned were too great by about one-thirtieth. 
In one reepect, however, the comparison fails ; for though the 
theologians taunted the astronomers, the; did not venture to 
include Astronomy within the scope of their contempt — did 
not do as those to whom they are here compared, who show 
contempt, not for political economists only, but for Political 
E!conomy itself. 

Were they calm, these opponents of the political economists 
would see that as, out of certain physical properties of things 
there inevitably arise certain modes of action, which, as gen- 
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eralized. constitute physical science ; so out of the properdM 
of men, intellectual and emotional, there inevitably arise cer- 
tain laws of social processes, including, among otiiera, those 
through wiiich mutual aid in satisfying wants is made i>qs- 
sibla They would see Qiat, but for these processea, the laws 
of which Political Economy seeks to generalize, men would 
have conttnued in the lowest stage of barbarism to the present 
hour. They would see that instead of jeering at the science 
and those who pursue it, their course should be to show in 
what respects the generalizations thus far made are untrue, 
and how they may be so expressed as to correspond to the 
truth more nearly, 

I need not further exemplify the perturbing influence of 
impatience in sociological inquiry. Along with irrational 
hope so conspicuously shown by every party having a new 
project for the furtherance of human welfare, there habitually 
goes this irrational irritation in presence of stem truths which 
negative sanguine anticipations. Be it some way of remedy- 
ing the evils of competition, some scheme for rendering the 
pressure of population less severe, some method of organiz- 
ing a government so as to secure complete equity, some plan 
for reforming men by teaching, by restriction, by punish- 
ment; anything like calm consideration of probabilities as 
estimated from experience, is excluded by this eagerness ftnr 
an immediate result ; and instead of submission to the neces- 
sities of things, there comes vexation, felt if not expressed, 
E^;ainst them, or against those vrho point them out, or against 
both. 

That feelings of love and hate make rational judgments 
impossible in public affairs, as in private affairs, we can clearly 
enough see in others, though not so clearly in ourselves. 
Especially can we see it when these others belong to an alien 
society. France, during and since the late war, has furnished 
us almost daily with illustrations. The fact that while the 
stru^le was going on, any foreigner in Paris was liable to be 
seized as a Prussian, and tliat, if charged with being a Prus- 
sian, he was forthwith treated as one, sufficiently proves tiiat 
hate makes rational estimation of evidence impossible. The 
marvellous distortions which this passion produces were 
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abundantly exemplified during the reign of tlie Commune ; 
and yet agwu after the Commune was enibdued. The " pre- 
ternatural atupicion," aa Ur. Carlyle called it, which charac- 
terized conduct during Qia Snt revolution, characterized con- 
duct during the lale catastrophe. And it is displayed still. 
The sayingB and doings of French political parties, alike in 
the Assembly, in the press, and in private societies, show that 
mutual hate causes mutual misinterpretations, fosters false in- 
ferencee, and utterly vitiates sociological ideas. 

While, however, it is manifest to us that among our neigh- 
bours, strong sympathies and antipathies make men's views 
onreasonahle, we do not perceive that among ourselves sym- 
pathies and antipathies distort judgments in degrees, not per- 
haps so extreme, but still in very great degrees. Instead of 
French opinion on French affairs, let us take English opinion 
on French affairs — not affairs of recent date, but affairs of the 
past And instead of a case showing how these feelings fal- 
sify the estimates of evidence, let us take a case showing how 
ttiey falsify the estimates of the relative gravities of evils, and 
tfaelrelative degrees of blameworthiness of actions. 

Feudalism had decayed : its benefits had died out and only 
its evils had survived. While the dominant classes no longer 
performed their functions, they continued their exactions and 
maintained' their privileges. Seignorial power was exercised 
solely for private benefit, and at every step met the unprivi- 
leged with vexatious claims and restrictions. The peasant 
was called from his heavily-burdened bit of land to work 
gratis for a neighbouring noble, who gave him no protection 
in return. He had to bear uncomplainingly the devouring of 
his crops by this man's game ; to hand him a toll before he 
could cross the river ; to buy from him the liberty to sell at 
market— nay, such portion of grain as he reserved for his own 
use he could eat only after paying for the grinding of it at his 
seigneur's mill, and for having it baked at his bakehouse. And 
then, added to the seignonal exactions, came the exactions of 
the Church, still more mercilessly enforced. Town-life 

was shackled as much as country-life. Manufacturers were 
hampered by almost incredible restrictions. Government de- 
cided on the persons to be employed, the articles to be made, 
ttie materials to b^ used, the processes to be (oljowpd, and thf 
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qualities of the products. State-officers broke the lofons and 
burnt the goods that were not made according to law. Im- 
provements were illegal and inventors were fined.' "Taxa- 
tion was imposed exclusively on the industrious classes, and 
in such a maimer as to be an actual penalty on produc- 
tion.'" The currency had been debased to one sevens- 
third of its original value. " No redress was obtainable for 
any injury to property or person when inflicted by people 
of rank or court influence." ' And the ruling power was upheld 
by " spies, false- witnesses, and pretended plots." Alozig 

with these local tyrannies and universal abuses and exasperat- 
ing obstacles to living almost beyond belief, there had gone 
on at the governing centre maladministration, corruption, ex- 
travagance : treasures were spent in building vast palaces, and 
enormous armies were sacrificed in inexcusable wars. Pro- 
fuse expenditure, demanding more than could be got from 
crippled industry, had caused a chronic deficit. New taxes 
on the poor workers brought in no money, but only clamour 
and discontent ; and to tax the rich idlers proved to be imprac- 
ticable : the proposal that the clergy and noblesse should no 
longer be exempt from burdens such as were borne by the 
people, brought from these classes "a shriek of indignation 
and astonishment." And then, to make more conspicuous the 
worthlessness of the governing agencies of all orders, there was 
the corrupt life led by the Court, from the King downwards — 
France lying " with a harlot's foot on its neck." Passing 

over the various phases of the break-up which ended this intoler- 
able state — phases throughout which the dominant classes, good- 
for-nothing and unrepentant, strove to recover their power, and, 
enlisting foreign rulers, brought upon France invading armies 
—we come presently to a time when, mad with anger and fear, 
the people revenged themselves on such of their past tor- 
mentors as remained among them. lieagued, as many of 
these were, with those of their order who were levying war 
against liberated France — leagued, as many others were sup- 
posed to be, with these enemies to the Republic at home and 
abroad— incorrigible as they proved themselves by their plot- 
tings and treacheries; there at length came down on them 
the September massacres and the Eeign of Terror, diudng 
T? hich jiearly ten thouswd of tbo^e implicated, or supposed to 
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be implicated, were killed or formally executed. The NemealB 
was sufficiently fearful. Lamentable sufferings and death 
fell on innocent as well as guilty. Hate and despair com- 
bined to arouse an undistin^^uishing cruelty, and, in some of 
the leading actors, a cold-blooded ferocity. NeTertheless, rec- 
ognizLUg all this— recognizing also the truth that those who 
wreaked this vengeance were intrinsically no better than 
those on whom it was wreaked— we must admit that the 
bloodshed had its excuse. The panic of a people threatened 
with re-imposition of dreadful shackles, was not to be won- 
dered at. That the expected return of a time like that in 
which gaunt figures and haggard faces about the towns and 
the country, indicated the social disorganization, should excite 
men to a blind fury, was not unnatural. If they became 
frantic at the thought that there was coming back a state 
under which there might again be a slaying of hundreds of 
thousands of men in battles fought to gratify the spite of a 
King's concubine, we need not be greatly astonished. And some 
of the horror expressed at the fat« of the ten thousand victims, 
might fitly be reserved for the abominations which caused it 

From this partiaUy-excusable bloodshed, over which men 
shudder excessively, let us turn now to the immeasurably- 
greater bloodshed, having no excuse, over which they do not 
shudder at all. Out of tJie sanguinary chaos of the Revolu- 
tion, there presently rose a soldier whose immense ability, 
joined with his absolute unscrupulousness, made him now 
general, now consul, now autocrat. He was untruthful in an 
extreme degree ; lying in his despatches day by day, never 
writing a page without bad faith,* nay, even giving to others 
lessons in telling falsehoods.' He professed friendship while 
plotting to betray ; and quite early in his career made the 
wolf-and-lamb fable his guide. He got antagonists into his 
power by promises of clemency, and then executed them. To 
strike terror, he descended to barbarities like those of the 
bloodthirsty conquerors of old, of whom his career reminds 
UB : as in Egypt, when, to avenge fifty of his soldiers, he be- 
headed 3,000 fellahs, throwing their headless corpses into the 
Nile i or as at Jaffa, when 3,600 of the garrison who finally 
surrendered, were, at his order, deliberately massacred. Even 
his own officers, not over-scrupulous, as we may suppose, wejv 
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sbooked bf hit bnitality— <omfltim« ivhuang to «xecate Ids 
sanpiinary decrees. Indeed, the instmcta of the Bavage were 
scarcely at all qiialifled in him by what we call moral senti- 
ments ; as we Bee in his proposal to bum " two or three of the 
larger communes " in La Yend^ ; as we see in his wish to 
introduce bull-Sghts into France, and to revive the combats 
of the Boman arena ; as we see in the cold-blooded sacri&ce of 
his own soldiers, when he ordered a useless outpost attack 
merely that his mistress might witness an engagement 1 That 
such a man should have prompted the individual killing of 
leading antagonists, and set prices on their heads, as in the 
cases of Mourad-Bey and Count Frott^, and that to remove 
the Due d'Eoghien he should have committed a crime like in 
its character to that of one who hires a bravo, but unlike by 
entailing on him no danger, was quite natural It was natu- 
ral, too, that in addition to countless treacheries and breaches 
of faith in his dealings with foreign powers, such a muTt 
should play the traitor to his own nation, by stamping out its 
newly-gained free institutions, and substituting his own mili- 
tary despotism. Such being the nature of the man, and 
such being a few illustrations of his cruelty and unscrupu- 
lousness, contemplate now his greater crimes and their mo- 
tives. Tear after year he went on sacrificing by tens of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands the French people and the 
people of Europe at lai^e, to gratify his lust of power and his 
hatred of opponents. To feed his insatiable ambition, and to 
crush those who resisted his efforts after universal dominion, 
he went on seizing the young men of France, forming army 
after army, that were destroyed in destroying lite armies 
raised by neighbouring nations. In the Russian campaign 
alone, out of 662,000 men in Napoleon's army left dead or 
prisoners, but few returned home ; while the Bussian force of 
more than 200.000 was reduced to 30,000 or 40,000 : implying a 
total sacrifice of considerably more than half-a-million livea. 
And when the mortality on both aides by death in battle, by 
wounds, and by disease, throughout the Napoleonic campaigns 
is summed up, it exceeds at the lowest computation two mill- 
ions.* And all this slaughter, all this suffering, all this dev- 
astation, was gone through because one man had a restless 
desire to be despot over all 1999, 
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Wliat has been thought and felt in Elngland about the 
tro seta of events above contrasted, and about the adora in 
them I The bloodshed of the Bevolution has been spoken of 
with wcvds of horror ; and for those who wrought it there has 
been unqualified hate. About the enormously -greater blood- 
shed which these wars of the Consulate and the Empire en- 
tailed, little or no horror is expressed; while the feeling 
towards the modem Attila who was guilty of this bloodshed, 
is shown b^ decorating rooms with portraits and busts of 
him. See the beliefs which these respective feelings imply : — 

Over ten thousand deaths Two million deaths coll for 
we vaaj Atij shudder and la- no shuddering or lamenta- 
mraiL tion. 

As the ten thousand were As the two millionB, inno- 

slain because of the tyrannies, cent of offence, were taken by 
cruelties, and treacheries, com- force from classes already op- 
mitted by them or their class, pressed and impoverishe*), the 
their deaths are very pitiable, slaughter of them need excite 
no pity. 

The sufferings of the ten There is nothing heart- 
thousand and of their relsr rending in the sufferings (tf 
lives, who expiated their own the two millions who died lor 
misdeeds and the misdeeds of no crimes of their own or 
their class, may fitly form sub- their class ; nor is there ony- 
jects for heart-rending stories thing pathetic in the fates of 
and pathetic pictures. the families throughout Eu- 

rope, trom which the two mill- 
ions were taken. 

That despair and the in- That one vile man's lust of 

dignation of a betrayed peo- power was gratified through 
pie, brought about this slaugh- the deaths of the two millions, 
ter of ten thousand, makes the greatly palliates the sacrifice 
atrocity without palliation. of them. 

These are the antithetical propositions tacitly implied in 
the opinions that have been current in England about the 
French Bevolution and the Napoleonic wars. Only by ac- 
ceptance of such propositions can these opinions be defended. 
Such have been the emotions of men that, until quite recently, 
it has been the habit to speak with detestation of the one set 
of events, and to speak of the other set of events in words be- 
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traying admiration. Nay, even now them feelingB are bat 
partially qualified. While the names of the leading actors in 
the Reign of Terror are names of execration, we speak of 
Napoleon as " the Great," and Englishmen worship him by 
visiting his tomb and taking off their hats I 

How, then, with such perverting emotions, is it possible 
to take rational views of sociological facta I Forming, as 
men do, such astoundingly-false conceptions of the relative 
amounts of evils and the relative characters of motives, how 
can they judge truly among institutions and actions, past or 
presents Clearly, minds thus swayed by disproportionate 
hates and admirations, cannot frame those balanced conclu- 
sions respecting social phenomena which alone constitute 
Social Scienca 

The sentiment which thus vents itself in horror at bad 
deeds for which there was much excuse, while to deeds incom- 
parably more dreadful and without excuse, it gives applause 
very slightly qualified with blame, is a sentiment which. 
among other effects, marvellously perverts men's political 
conceptions. This awe of power, by the help of which social 
subordination has been, and still is, chiefly maintained— this 
feeling which delights to contfimplate the impoeing, be it in 
military successes, or be it in the grand pageantries, the sound- 
ing titles, and the sumptuous modes of living that imply su- 
preme authority— this feeling which is offended by outbreaks 
of insubordination and acts or words of the kind called dis- 
loyal ; is a feeling that inevitably generates delusions respect- 
ing governments, their capacities, their achievements. It 
trans&gur«s them and all their belongings ; as does every strong 
emotion the objects towards which it is drawn out Just as 
maternal love, idealizing otEspring, sees perfections but not 
defects, and brfievea in the future good behaviour of a worth- 
less son, notwithstanding countless broken promisee of amend- 
ment i so this power-worship idealizes the State, as embodied 
either in a despot, or in king, lords, and commons, or in a re- 
publican assembly, and continually hopes in spite of continual 
disappointm ents. 

How awe of power swaj^ men's political beliefs, will be 
perceived on observing bow it sways their religious beliefs. 
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We shall best see this by taking an instance supplied by a 
people whose religious ideas are extremely crude. Here is an 
abstract of a description given by Oaptaiu Burton : — 

"A pot of oil with a lighted vick was placed every night by the 
half-bred Portuguese Indians, twfore the painted doll, the patroa saint 
of the boat In which we sailed from Goa. Oae eveoing. as the weather 
appeared likely to be squally, we observed that the usual coiapliment 
was not offered to the patron, and had the cariosity to inquire why. 
'Whyt' vociferated the tindal [captain], indignantly, 'it that chap 
can't keep the sky clear, he shall have neither oil nor wick from me, 
d— nhimi' ' But I should have supposed that in the hour of danger 
you would have paid him more than usual attention I' 'The fact is, 
Sahib, I have found out that the fellow is not worth his salt : the last 
time we hod an infernal squall with him on board, and if he does not 
keep this one off, I'll just throw him overboard, and take to Santa 
Caterina; hang me if I don't — the brotheMn-lawl'" [brother-in-law, 
a common term of insult].^ 

By us it is scarcely imaginable that men should thus be- 
have to their gods and demi-gods — should pray to them, 
should insult and sometimes whip them for not answering 
their prayers, and then should presently pray to them 
again. Let us pause before we laugh. Though in the sphere 
of religion our conduct does not betray such a contradiction, 
yet a contradiction essentially similar is betrayed by our 
conduct in the political sphere. Perpetual disappointment 
does not here cure us of perpetual expectation. Conceiving 
the State-agency as though it were something more than a 
cluster of men (a few clever, many ordinary, and some de- 
cidedly stupid), we ascribe to it marvellous powers of doing 
multitudinous things which men otherwise clustered are un- 
able to do. We petition it to procure tor us in some way 
which we do not doubt it can find, benefits of all orders ; and 
pray it with unfaltering faith to secure us from every &esh 
evil. Time after time our hopes are balked. The good is not 
obtained, or something bad comes along with it ; the evil is 
not ciu«d, or some other evil as great or greater is produced. 
Our journals, daily and weekly, general and local, perpetually 
find failures to dilate upon : now blaming, and now ridiculing, 
first this department and then that And yet, though the rec- 
tification of blunders, administrative and legislative, is a main 
part of public business — though the time of the Legislature is 
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chiefly occupied in amendiiig and again amending, until, After 
the many misohiefB implied by these needs for amendments, 
there often comes at last repeal ; yet from day to day increas- 
ing numbers of wishes are expressed for legal repressions and 
State-management This emotion which is excited by the 
forms of gorenunental power, and makes goTemmental poww 
possible, is the root of a faith that springs up afreeh boverer 
often cut down. To see how little the perennial coufldence 
it generates is diminished by perennial disappointment, we 
need but remind ourselves of a few State-performances in the 
chief State-departments. - 

On the second page of the first chapter, by way of illustrat- 
ing Admiralty-mismanagement, brief reference was made to 
three avoidable catastrophes wlucb had happened to vessels 
of war within the twelvemonth. ITheir frequency is further 
shown by the fact that before the next chapter was published. 
two others had occurred ; the Lor^ Clyde ran aground in the 
Uedlterranean, and the Royal Alfred was seven hours on the 
Bahama reef. And then, more recently stUl, we have had the 
collision of the Northumberland and Hercules at Funchal, 
and the sinking of a vessel at Woolwich by letting a 3S-t<m 
gun fall from the slings on to her bottom. That the au- 

thorities of the Navy commit errors which the merchant 
service avoids, has hem repeatedly shown of late, as in times 
past It was shown by the disclosure respecting the corrosi<Hi 
of the Olatton's plat«B, which proved that the Admiralty had 
not adopted the efficient protective methods long used by pri- 
vate shipowners. It was shown when the Itss^of the Ariadne's 
sailors made us aware that a twenty-six gun frigate had not 
as many boats for saving life as are prescribed for a passenger- 
ship of 400 tons ; and that for lowering her boats there was on 
board neither Kyuaston's apparatus nor the much better ap- 
paratus of Clifford, which experience in the merchant service 
has thoroughly tested. It was shown by the non-adoption of 
Silver's governor for marine steam-eugines ; long used in pri- 
vate steam-ships to save machinery from breakage, but only 
now being introduced into the Navy after machinery has been 
broken. On going back a little, this relative inefBciency 

of administration is still more strikingly shown :— instance the 
fact that during the Chinese expedition of 1841, a mortality at 
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the rate of three or four per day in a crew of three hundred, 
arose from drinldng* muddy water from the paddy-flelds, 
though, either by boiling it or by filtering it through charcoal, 
much of this mortality might have been prevented ; instance 
the fact that, within the memory of living officers (I have it 
from the mouth of one who had the experience), vessels of 
war leaving Deptford, filled their casks with Thames-water 
taken at ebb-tide, which water, during its subsequent period of 
putrefaction, bad to be filtered through handkerchiefs before 
drinking, and then swallowed while holding the nose; or in- 
stance the accumulation of abominable abuses aud malversa- 
tions and tyrannies which produced the mutiny at Spit- 
head. But, perhaps, as all such illustrations, the moat 
striking is that which the treatment of scurry furnishes. It 
was in 1693 that sour juices were first recommended by Al- 
bertos ; and in the same year Sir G. Hawkins cured his crew 
of scurvy by lemon-juice. In 1600 Commodore Lancaster, 
who took out the first squadron of the East India Company's 
ships, kept the crew of his own ship in perfect health by 
lemon-juice, while the crews of the three accompanying ships 
were so disabled that he had to send his men on board to set 
their sails. In 1636 this remedy was again recommended in 
medical works on scurvy. Admiral Wagner, comnianding 
oiir fieet in the Baltic in 1726, once more showed it to be a 
specific. In 1757 Dr. Lind, the physician to the naval hospital 
at Haslar, collected and published in an elaborate work, these 
and many other proofs of its efficacy. Nevertheless, scurvy 
continued to carry off thousands of our sailors. In 1780, 
2,400 in the Channel Fleet were aflfected by it ; and in 1796 the 
safety of the Channel Fleet was endangered by it At length, 
in that year, the Admiralty ordered a regular supply of lemon- 
juice lo the navy. Thus two centuries after the remedy waa 
known, and forty years after a chief medical officer of the 
Government had given conclusive evidence of its worth, the 
Admiralty, forced thereto by an exacerbation of the evil, first 
moved in the matter. And what had been the effect of this 
amazing perversity of officialism f The mortality from 
sciuTry during this long period had exceeded the mortality 
by battles, wrecks, and all casualties of sea-life put together I ' 
How, through military administration there has all along 
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run, and stall rons, a kindred stupidity and obstnictiveiiMS, 
pages of examples might be accumulated to show. Th« de- 
bates priding the abolition of the purchase-ayBtem furnish 
many; the accounts of life at Aldershot and of autumn 
manoeuvres furnish many ; and many might be added in the 
shape of protests like those made against martinet riding- 
regulations, which entail ruptures on the soldiers, and againrt 
"our ridiculous drill-book," as independent ofBcers are now 
agreeing to call it Even limiting ourselves to sanitary 
administration in the army, the flies of our journals and the 
reports of our commissions would yield multitudinous in- 
stances of scarcely-credible bungling — as in bad barrack- 
arrangements, of which we heard so much a few years ago; 
as in an absurd style of dress, such as that which led to the 
wholesale cutting-down of the Twelfth Cameronians when 
they arrived in China in 1841 ; as in the carelessness which 
lately caused the immense mortality by cholera among the 
18th Hussars at Secunderabad, where, spite of medical pro- 
tests repeated ever since 1818, soldiers have continued to be 
lodged in barracks that had " throughout India an infamous 
notoriety." * Or, not further to multiply instances, take the 
long-continued ignonng of ipecacuanha as a specific for 
dysentery, which causes so much mortality in our Indian 
Service: — 

" It is a singular fact, that the introducers of the ipecacuanha into 
European practice, the Brazilian trsTetler MBTcgiav, and the phy- 
sician Piso (in 1648}. explicitly stated that the powder is a speoiSo 
cure for dysentery, in doses of a drachm and upwards; but that 
this information appears never to have been acted upon till 1818, 
when Surgeon 6. Playfair, ot the East Indian Company's ienrioe, 
wrote testifying to its use in these doses. Again, in 1831, a number 
ot reports of medical officers were published by the Madras Medical 
Board, showing its great efiects in hourly doses of fire Krains, till 
frequently 100 grains were given in a short period ; testimony which, 
notwithstanding its weight, was doomed to be similarly overlooked, 
till quite recently, when it has been again brought directly under the 
notice of the Indian Ooremment, which is making very vigorous 
sfiorts to introduce the culture of the plant into suitable districts of 

So that, notwithstanding the gravity of the evil, and the 
pressing need for this remedy from time to time thrust on the 
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attention of the Indian authoritieB, nearly sixty yean paand 
before the requisite irteps were taken." 

Tliat the State, which fails to secure the health of men, 
even in ita own employ, should fail to secure the health of 
beasts, might perhaps be taken as self-evident ; though possi- 
bly some, comparing the money laid out on stables with the 
money laid out on cottages, might doubt the corollary. Be 
this as it may, however, the recent history of cattle-diaeaMS 
and of legislation to prevent cattle-diseases, yields the same 
lessons as are yielded above. Since 1S48 there have been 
seven Acts of Parliament bearing the general titles ot Coa- 
tagious DiseasaB (Animals) Acts. Measures to " stamp out," 
as the phrase goes, this or that disease, have been called for as 
imperative. Measures have been passed, and then, expecta- 
tion not having been fulfilled, amended measures have been 
passed, and then re-amended measures ; so that of late no 
sesfflon has gone by without a bill to cure evils wbicb pre- 
vious bills tried to cure, but did not Notwithstanding the 
keen interest felt by the ruling classes in the success of these 
measures, they have succeeded bo ill, that the "foot-and- 
mouth disease" has not been "stamped out," has not even 
been kept in check, but during the past year has spread 
alarmingly in various parts of the kingdom. Continually the 
Timea baa had blaming letters, and reports of local meetings 
called to condemn the existing laws and to insist on better. 
From all quarters there have come accounts of ineffective 
regulations and incapable officials — of policemen who do the 
work of veterinary surgeons — of machinery described by Mr. 
Fleming, veterinary surgeon of the Boyal Engineers, as 
"clumsy, disjointed, and inefficient" " 

Is it alleged that tbe goodness of State-agency cannot be 
judged by measures so recent, the administration of which is 
at present imperfect I If so, let us look at that form of State- 
agency which is of most ancient date, and has had the longest 
time for perfecting its adjustments— let us take the Law in 
general, and its administration in general. Nettls there do 
more than name these to remind the reader of tbe amazing 
inefficiency, confusion, doubtfulness, delay, which, proverbial 
from early times, continue still t Of penal statutes alone, 
which are assumed to be known by every citiieii, 14,406 had 
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been enacted from the time of Edward til. down to 1844. 
As was said by Lord Cranwortb in the House of Peers, 16th 
February, 16(3, the judges were Buppoeed to be acquainted 
with all these laws, but, in fact, no human mind could 
master them, and ignorance had ceased to be a disgrace." 
To this has to be added the accumulation of civil laws, 
siniilarly multitudinous, involved, unclaasifled, and to this 
again the enormous mass of "case law," filling over ISOO 
volumes and rapidly increasing, before there can be formed 
an idea of the chaos. Consider next, how there has 

come this chaos ; out of which not even the highest legal 
functionaries, much less the lower functionaries, much less 
the ordinary citizens, can educe definite conclusions. Session 
after session the confusion has been worse confounded by 
tbe passing of separate Acts, and successive amendments of 
Acts, which are left unconnected with the multitudinous 
kindred Acts and amendments that lie scattered through the 
accumulated records of centuries. Suppose a trader should 
make, day by day, separate memoranda of his transactions 
with A, B, 0, and the rest of his debtors and creditors. Sup- 
pose he should stick these on a file, one after another as they 
were made, never even putting them in order, much less 
entering them in his ledger. Suppose he should thus go on 
throughout his life, and that, to learn the state of his account 
with A, B, or C, his clerks had to search through this enor- 
mous confused file of memoranda: being helped only by 
their memories and by certain private note-books which pre- 
ceding clerks had made for their own guidance, and left 
behind them. What would be the state of the business I 
What chance would A, B, and C have of being rightly dealt 
with I Yet this, which, as a method of conducting private 
business, is almost too ludicrous for fiction, is in public 
business nothing more than grave fact And the result of 
the method is exactly the one to be anticipated. Counsel's 
opinions differing, authorities contradicting one another, 
judges at issue, courts in collision. The conflict extends all 
through the system from fop to bottom. Every day's law- 
reports remind us that each decision given is so imcertain 
that the probability of appeal depends chiefly on the courage 
or pecuniary ability of the beaten litigant — not on the nature 
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of the decision : and if the appeal is made, a reTeraal of the 
decbion is looked for as by no means unlikely. And 

then, on contemplating the ultimate effect, we find it to be — 
the multiplication of aggressions. Were the law clear, were 
▼erdicts certain to be in conformity with it, ajid did asking 
for its protection entail no chance of gi«at loss or of ruin, very 
many of the causes that come before our courts would never 
be heard of, for the reason that the wrongs they disclose 
would not be committed ; nor would there be committed 
those yet more niunerous wrongs to which the bad are 
prompted by the belief that the persons wronged will not 
dare to seek redress. Here, where Stat«-agency has had 
centuries upon centuries in which to develop its appliances 
and show its efficiency, it is so inefficient that citizens dread 
employing it, lest instead of getting succour in their distress 
they should bring on themselves new sufferings. And then 
— startling comment on the system, if we could but see it ! — 
there spring up private voluntary combinations for doing the 
business which the State should do, but fails to do. Here 
in London there is now proposed a Tribunal of Commerce, 
for administering justice among traders, on the pattern of that 
which in Paris settles eighteen thousand cases a year, at an 
average cost of fifteen shillings each I 

Even after finding the State perform so ill this vital func- 
tion, one might have expected that it would perform well such 
a simple function as the keeping of documents. Yet, in the 
custody of the national records, there has been a carelessness 
such as " no merchant of ordinary prudence " would show in 
respect to his account-books, Chie portion of these records 
was for a long time kept in the White Tower, close to some 
tons of gunpowder ; and another portion was placed near a 
steam-engine in daily use. Some records were deposited in a 
temporary shed at the end of Westminster Hall, and thence, 
in 1830, were removed to other sheds in the King's Mews, 
Charing Cross, where, in 1836, their stat« is thus described by 
the Report of a Select Committee : — 

" In these sheds 4,136 cubic feet ot national rooordB were deposited 
in the most neglected condition. Besides the accnmaUtod dust of 
centuries, all. when these operations commeDced (the investigation into 
the BUte of the Records), were found to bp very damp. Some werp is 
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» state of inHpuable ftdhegion to tb« Htoiw indk. Tben wen iiii- 
merouH fragmentf! whioh had oolj joat efloap«d entire ooiiBumptioti bj 
rermin, and manj were in the last itage of putrefaction. Deoaj and 
damp had rendered a large quantity so fragile a« bardlf to admit of 
being touched ; othen, particularly thoaa in the form of rolls, irere so 
coagulated together that they could not be uncoiled. Six or wten 
perfea skeletons of rats were found imbedded, and bones of thee* 
Termin were generally distributed throughout the mass." 

Thus if we army in order the facts which are daily brou^fbt 
to light, but unhappily drop out of men's memories as fast as 
others are added, we find a like history throughout Now the 
complaint is of the crumbling walls of the Houses of Farlift' 
meat, which, built of stone chosen by a commission, nerer- 
tikeless begin to decay in parts first built before other parts 
are completed. Now the scandal is about a new fort at Sea- 
ford, based on the shingle so close to the sea that a storm 
washes a great part of it away. Now there comes the account 
of a million and a half spent in building the Aldemey haiv 
bour, which, being found worse than useless, threatens to en- 
tail further cost for its destruction. And then there is an as- 
tounding disclosure about financial irregularities in the Post- 
office and Telegraph departments — a disclosure showing that, 
in 1870-1, two-thirds of a million having been spent by offi- 
cials without authority, and the offence having been condoned 
by Parliament, there again occurs, in 1871-3, a like unwar- 
ranted expenditure of four-fifths of a million — a disclosure 
showing that while the Audit-department disputes a charge 
of sixpence for porterage in a small bill, it lets millions slip 
through its fingers without check." Scarcely a journal can 
be taken up that has not some blunder referred to in a debate, 
or brought to light by a Report, or pointed out in a letter, or 
commented on in a leader. Do I need an illustration I I take 
up the Timet of this morning {November 13) and read that 
the new bankruptcy law, substituted for the bankruptcy laws 
which failed miserably, is administered in rooms so crowded 
and noisy that due care and thought on the part of officials is 
scarcely possible, and, further, that as one part of the court 
sits in the City and another part in Lincoln's Inn, solicitors 
have often to be in both places at the same time. Do I need 
ipore iJlustnttioDs 1 Th&j come in abwidancv between Uw 
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day on which the foregoing sentence was written and the day 
(November SO) on which I revise it. Within this short time 
mismuiagement has be&a shown in a treatment of the police 
that has created a mutiny among them ; in a treatment of 
goveimment copying-clerks that causes them publicly to com- 
plain of broken promisee; in a treatment of postmen that 
calls from them disrespectful behaviour towards their supe- 
riors : all at the same time that there is going on the contro- 
versy about Park-rules, which have been so issued as to evade 
constitutional principles, aad so admiuistered as to bring the 
law into contempt Yet as fast as there come proofs of 

mal-administration there come demands that administration 
shall be extended. Here, in the very same copy of the Tim«», 
are two authorities, Mr. Beed and Sir W. Fairbaim. speaking 
at different meetings, both condemning the enormous bun- 
gling and consequent loss of life that goes on under the exist- 
ing Goyemmeut-fiupervision of vessels, and both insisting on 
" legislation " and "proper inspection "as the remedies." Just 
as, in societies made restive by despotism, the proposed remedy 
for the evils and dangers brought about is always more despot- 
ism ; justas, along with the failing power of adecaying Papacy, 
there goes, as the only fit cure, a re-assertion of Papal infalli- 
bility, with emphatic ob&Itgafo from a Council ; so, toset right 
the misdoings of State-agency, the proposal al'ways is more 
Stat«-agency. When, after long continuance of ct^-mine in- 
spection, coal-mine explosions keep recurring, the cry is for 
more coal-mine inspection. When railway accidents multiply, 
notwithstanding the oversight of officials appointed by lav 
to see that railways are safe, the unhesitating demand is for 
more such ofBcials. Though, as Lord Salisbury lately re- 
marked of governing bodies deputed by the State, " they .begin 
by being enthusiastic and extravagant, and they are very apt 
to end in being wooden " — though, through the press and by 
private conversation, men are perpetually reminded that 
when it has ceased to wield the new broom, each deputy gov- 
erning power tends to become either a king-stork that does 
mischief, or a king-log that does nothing ; yet more deputy 
governing powers are asked for with unwavering faith. 
While the imwisdom of officialism is daily illustrated, the 
argument for each proposed new department sets out with the 
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postulate tliat officials will act wisely. After endleea com- 
ments on the confusion and apathy and delay of Government 
offices, other Qoverament offices are advocated. After cease- 
less ridicule of red-tape, the petition is for more i^-tape. 
Daily we castigate the political idol with a bundled pens, and 
daily pray to it with a thousand tongues. 

The emotion which thus destroys the balance of judgment, 
lies deep in the natures of men as they have been and stiU are. 
This root out of which there grow hopes that are no sooner 
blighted than kindred hopes grow up in their places, is a root 
reaching down to the lowest stages in civilization. The con- 
quering chief, feared, marvelled at, for his strength or sagac- 
ity — distinguished from others by a quality thought of as 
supernatural (when the antithesis of this with natural be- 
comes thinkable), ever excit«s a disproportionate faith and ex- 
pectation. Having done or seen things beyond the power or 
insight of inferiors, there is no knowing what other things he 
may not do or see. After death hia deeds become magnified 
by tradition ; and his successor, inheriting his authority, exe- 
cuting his commands, and keeping up secret communication 
with him, acquires either thus, or by his own superiority, or 
by both, a like credit for powers that transcend the ordiuaty 
human powers. So there accumulates an awe of the ruler, 
with its correlative faith. On tracing the genealogy of the 
governing agent, thus beginning as god, and descendant of 
the gods, and having titles and a worship in common with 
the gods, we see there clings to it, ttirough all its successive 
metamorphoses, more or less of this same ascribed character, 
exciting this same sentiment " Divinely descended " be- 
comes presently " divinely appointed," " the Lord's anointed," 
"ruler by divine right," "king by the grace of God," &c 
And then as fast as declining monarchical power brings with 
i* decreasing belief in the supematuralness of the monarch 
(which, however, long lingers in faint forms, as instance the 
supposed cure of king's evU), the growing powers of the bodies 
that assume his functions bring to them a share of the still' 
surviving sentiment. The "divinity that doth hedge a king" 
becomes, in considerable measure, the divinity that doth 
hedge a parliament. The superstitioifs reverenpp ojice fd.J 
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towards the one, is transferred, in a modified form, to the 
other ; taking with it a tacit belief in an ability to achieve 
any end that may be wished, and a tacit belief in an authority 
to which no limits may be set 

This sentiment, inherited and cultivated in men from 
childhood upwards, sways their convictions in spite of them. 
It generates an irrational confidence in all the paraphernalia 
and appliances and forms of State-action. In the very aspect 
of a law-deed, written in an archaic hand on dingy parch- 
ment, there is something which raises a conception of validity 
not raised by ordinary writing on paper. Aioimd a Govern- 
ment-stamp there is a certain glamour which makes us feel as 
though the piece of paper bearing it was more than a mere 
mass of dry pulp with some indented marks. To any legal 
form of words there seems to attach an authority greater than 
that which would be felt were the language free from legal 
involutions and legal technicalities. And bo is it with all the 
symbols of authority, from royal pageants downwtffds. That 
the judge's wig gives to his decisions a weight and eacredness 
they would not have were he bare-headed, is a fact familiar to 
every one. And when we descend to the lowest agents of the 
executive organization, we find the same thing. A man in 
blue coat and white-metal buttons, which carry with them the 
thought of State-authority, is habitually regarded by citizens 
as having a trustworthiness beyond that of a man who wears 
no such uniform ; and this confidence survives all disproofs 
Obviously, then, if men's judgments are thus ridiculously 
swayed, notwithstanding better knowledge, by the mere sym- 
bols of State-power, still more must they be so swayed by 
State-power itself, as exercised in ways that leave greater scope 
for the imagination. If awe and faith are irreeistibly called 
out towards things which perception and reason tell us posi- 
tively should not call them out, still more will awe and faith 
be called out towards those State-actions and influences on 
which perception and reason can leas easily he brought to bear. 
If the beliefs prompted by this feeling of reverence survive 
even where they are flatly contradicted by common sense, still 
more will they survive where common sense cannot flatly 
contradict them. 

How deeply rooted is this sentiment excited in men by am- 
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bodied supremacy, ^111 be seen on notmg how it sways in 
common all orders of politicians, from the old-world Tory to 
the Bed Republican. Contrasted as Uie extreme parties are in 
the types of Ck>Temment they approve, and in the theories 
they hold respecting the source of governmental authority, 
tiiey are alike in their unquestioning belief in governmental 
auUiority, and in showing almost unlimited faith in the 
ability of a Qovemment to achieve any desired end. Though 
the form of the agency towards which the sentiment of loyalty 
b directed, is much changed, yet tiiere is little change in the 
sentiment itself, or in the general conceptions it creates. The 
notion of the divine right of a person, has given place to the 
notion of the divine right of a representative assembly. Wlile 
it is held to be a self-evident falsity that the single will of a 
despot can justly override the wills of a people, it is held to be 
a self-evident truth that the wills of one-half of a people j^Ju* 
some small fraction, may with perfect justice override the 
wills of the other half Ttiinug this small fraction — may over- 
ride them in respect of any matter whatever. TJnlimit«d 
authority of a majority has been substituted for unlimited 
authority of an individual. So unquestioning is the belief in 
this unlimited authority of a majority, that even the tacit sug- 
gestion of a doubt produces astonishment. True, if of one 
who holds that power deputed by the people is subject to no 
reatrictiona, you ask whether, if the majority decided tlutt no 
person should be allowed to live beyond sixty, the decision 
might be legitimately executed, he would possibly hesitate. 
Or if you asked him whether the majority, being Catholic, 
might rightly require of the Protestant minority that they 
should either embrace Catholicism or leave the country, he 
would, influenced by the ideas of religious liberty in which he 
has been brought up, probably say no. But though his an- 
swers to sundry such questions disclose the fact that Sfate- 
authority, even when uttering the national will, is not be- 
lieved by him to be absolutely supreme ; his latent conviction 
that there are limits to it, lies ao remote in the obscure back- 
ground of his consciousness as to be practically non-existent. 
In all he says about what a Legislature should do, or forbid, 
or require, he tacitly assumes that any regulation may be en- 
acted, and when enacted must be obeyed. And then, along 
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iritti this authority not to be gainsaid, he believeB in a capacity 
not to be doubted. Whatever the governing body decides to 
do, con be dona, is the pOHtulato which lies hidden in the 
Bchemea of the most reTolutionary reformers. Analyse the 
programme of the Commun&liBis, observe what is hoped for 
by the adherents of the Social and Democratic Bepublio, or 
study the ideas of legislatiTe action which our own Tradea- 
UnioniatB entertain, and you find the implied belief to be that 
a Qovermnent, organized after an approved pattern, will be 
able to remedy all the evils complained of and to secure each 
proposed ben^L 

Thus, the emotdon excited by embodied power is one which 
sways, and indeed mainly determines, the beliefa, not only of 
those classed as the most subordinate, but even of those classed 
as the most insubordinate. It has a deeper origin than any 
political creed ; and it more or lees distorts the conceptions of 
all parties Teq>ecting governmental action. 

This sentiment of loyalty, making it almost impoedble to 
study the natures and actions of governing agencies with per- 
fect calmness, greatly hinders sodological science, and must 
long continue to hinder it. For the sentiment is all-eesentiaL 
Throughout the past, societies have been mainly held together 
by it It is still an indispensable aid to social cohesion and 
the maintenance of order. And it will be long before 
social discipline has so far modified human character, that 
reverence for law, as rooted in the moral order of things, 
will serve in place of reverence for the power which en- 
forces law. 

Accounts of existing uncivilized races, as well as histories 
of the civilized races, show us d posteriori, what we might 
infer with certainty H priori, that in proportion as the mem- 
bers of a society are aggressive in their natures, they can be 
held together only by a proportionately-strong feeling of un- 
reasoning reverence for a ruler. Some of the lowest types of 
men, who show but little of this feeling, show scarcely any 
social cohesion, and make no progress — instance the Austra- 
lians. Where appreciable social development has teken place, 
we find subordination to chiefs ; and, as the society enlarges, 
to a king. If we need an illustration that where there is great 
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aavageneas, social union can be maintained onl^ by great 
loyalty, we have it among those ferociouB cannibals, the Fi- 
jians. Here, where the barbarism is so extreme that a late 
king registered by a row of many hundred stones the number 
of human victims he had devoured, the loyalty is so extreme 
that a man stands unbound to be knocked on the head if the 
king wills it : himself saying that the long's will must be 
done, Ajid if, with this case in mind, we glance hack over 
the past, and note the fealty that went along with brutality in 
feudal ages; or if, at the present time, we observe how the 
least advanced European nations show a superstitious awe of 
the ruler which in the more advanced has become conven- 
tional respect ; we shall perceive that decrease of the feeling 
goes on, and can normally go on, only as fast as tjie fitness of 
men for social co-operation increases. Manifestly, throughout 
all past time, assemblages of men in whom the aggressive 
selfishness of the predatory nature existed without this feeling 
which induces obedience to a controlling power, dissolved 
and disappeared: leaving the world to be peopled by men 
who had the required emotional balance. And it is mani- 
fest that even in a civilized society, if the sentiment of sub- 
ordination becomes enfeebled without self-control gaining 
in strength proportionately, there arises a danger of social 
dissolution : a truth of which France supplies an illustra- 

Hence, as above said, the conceptions of sociological phe- 
nomena, or, at least, of those all-important ones relating to 
governmental structures and actions, must now, and for a long 
time to come, be rendered mot« or less untrue by this perturb- 
ing emotion. Here, in the concrete, may be recognized the 
truth before statod in the abstract, that the individual citizen, 
imbedded in the social organism as one of its units, moulded 
by its influences, and aiding reciprocally to re-mould it, fur- 
thering its life while enabled by it to live, cannot so emanci- 
pate himself as to see things around him in their real relations. 
Unless the mass of citizens have sentiments and beliefs in 
something like harmony with tbe social organization in which 
they are incorporated, this organization cannot continue. The 
sentiments proper to each type of society inevitably sway the 
sociological conclusions of it£ units. And among other senti- 
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ments, this awe of embodied power takes a lar^ share in doing 

this. 

How large a share it takes, we shall see on contemplating 
the astonishingly -perverted estimate of rulers it has produced, 
and the resulting perrersions of history. Becall the titles of 
adoration given to emperors and kings ; the ascription to them 
of capacities, beauties, powers, virtues, transcending those of 
mankind in general ; the fulsome flatteries used when com* 
mending* them to God in prayers professing to utter the truth. 
Now, side by side with these, put records of their deeds throtigh- 
out all past times in all nations ; notice how these Records are 
blackened with crimes of all orders ; and then dwell awhile 
on the contrast Is it not manifest that the conceptions of 
State-actions that went aloBg with these profoundly-untrue 
conceptions of rulers, must also have been profoundly untrue I 
Take, as a single example. King James, who, as described by 
Mr. Bisset in agreement with other historians, was " in every 
relation of life in 'which he is viewed . . . equally an object 
of aversion or contempt ; " but to whom, nevertheless, the 
English translation of the Bible is dedicated in sentences be- 
ginning — " Great and manifold were the blessings, most dread 
sovereign, which Almighty God, the Falher of all mercies, 
bestowed upon us the people of England, when first He sent 
Tour Majesty's Boyal Person to rule and reign over us," &c., 
&C. Think of such a dedication of such a book to such a man ; 
and then ask if, along with a sentiment thus expressing itself, 
there could go anything like balanced judgments of political 
transactions. 

Does there need an illustration of the extent to which bal- 
anced judgments of political transactions are made impossible 
by this sentiment during times when it is strong I We have 
one in the warped conceptions formed respecting Charles I. 
and Cromwell, and respecting the changes with which their 
names are identified. Nov that many generations have gone 
by, and it begins to be seen that Charles was not worthy to be 
prayed for as a martyr, while Cromwell deserved treatment 
quite unlike that of exhuming his body and insulting it ; it 
begins to be seen also, how utterly wrong have been the inter- 
in«tatioua of the events these two rulers took part in, and how 
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entirelr mm's BeotimentB of loyalty have incapacitated them 
for understandiDg those erents under their sociolo^cal aBpects. 
Naming this as an instance of the more BpeciaJ perverting 
effects of this sentiment, we bare here chiefly to note its more 
general perverting effects. From the beginning it haa tended 
eyer to keep in the foreground of consciousness, the governing 
agent as causing social phenomena; and so has kept in the 
background of consciousness all other causes of social phe- 
nomena — or rather, the one has so completely occupied con- 
sciousneas as to exclude the other. If we remember that his- 
tory has been full of the doings of kings, but that only in 
quite recent timee have the phenomena of industrial organi- 
sation, conspicuous as they are, attracted any attention, — if 
■we remember that while all eyes and all thoughts have been 
turned to the actions of rulers, no eyes and no thoughts have, 
until modem days, been turned to those vital processes of 
spontaneous co-operation by which national life, and growth, 
and progress, have been carried on ; we shall not fall to see 
how profound have been the resulting errors in men's conclu- 
sions about social affairs. And seeing this, we shall infer that 
the emotion excited in men by embodied political power must 
now, and for a long time to come, be a great obstacle to the 
formation of true sociological conceptions : tending, as it must 
ever do, to exaggerate the importance of the political fact<» in 
comparison with other factors. 

Under the titieof "Subjective Difficulties— Emotional," I 
have here entered up43n an eztensiTe field, the greater part of 
which remains to be explored. The effects of impatience, the 
effects of that all-glorifying admiration felt for military suc- 
cess, the effects of that sentiment which makes men submit to 
authority by keeping up a superstitious awe of the agent exer- 
cising it, are but a few among the effects which the emotions 
produce on sociological beliefs. Various other effects have 
now to be described and illustrated. I propose to deal with 
them in chapters on^the Educational Bias, the Bias of Patri- 
otism, the Class-Bias, the Political Bias, and the Theological 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE BDUOATIOITAL BIA& 

It would clear up our ideaa about many tJiings, if we du- 
tmctly recognized the truth that we have two religions. 
Primitive humanity has but ona The bumaoity of the re- 
mote future will have but one. The two are opposed ; and we 
who live midway in the course of civilization have to believe . 
in both. 

These two religions are adapted to two conflicting sets of 
social requirements. The one set is supreme at the beginning; 
the other set will be supreme at the end ; and a compromise 
has to be maintained between them during the prt^freas from 
beginning to end. On the one hand, there must be social self- 
preservation in face of external enemies. On the other hand, 
there must be co-operation among fellow-citizens, which can 
exist only in proportion as fair dealing of man with man cre- 
ates mutual trust Unless the one necessity is met, the society 
disappears by extinction, or by absorption into some conquer- 
ing society. Unless the other necessity is met, there cannot 
be that division of labour, exchange of services, consequent 
industrial progress and increase of numbers, by which a society 
is made strong enough to survive. In adjustment to these two 
conflicting requirements, there grow up two conflicting codes 
of dufy; which severally acquire supernatural sanctions. And 
thus we get the two coexisting religions — the religion of enmity 
and the religion of amity. 

Of course, I do not mean that these are both called religions. 
Bere I am not spe^dng of names ; I am speaking simply of 
things. Nowadays, men do not pay the same verbal homage 
to the code which enmity dictates that they do to the code 
which amity dictates — the last oooupies the place of honom; 
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But the real homage ie paid in large measure, if not in the 
larger measiue, to the code dictated by enmity. The religion 
of enmity nearly all men actually believe. The religion of 
amity moat of them merely believe they believe. In some dis- 
cuBsion, say, about international affairs, remind them of cer- 
tain precepts contained in the creed they profess, and the most 
you get is a tepid assent. Now let the conversation turn on 
the "tunding" at Winchester, or on the treatment of Indian 
mutineers, or on the Jamaica business; and you find that 
while the precepts tepidly assented to were but nominally be- 
lieved, quite opposite precepts are believed undoubtingly and 
defended with fervour. 

Curiously enough, to maintain these antagonist religions, 
which in our transitional state are both requisite, we have 
adopted from two different races two different cults. From 
the books of the Jewish New Testunent we take our religion 
of amity. Greek and Latin epics and histories serve as gos- 
pels for our religion of enmity. In the education of our 
youth we devote a small portion of time to the one, and a 
large portion of time to the other. And, as though to make 
the compromise effectual, these two cults are carried on in the 
same places by the same teachers. At our Public Schools, as 
also at many other schools, the same men are priests of both 
religions. The nobility of self-sacrifice, set forth in Soriptiuw- 
lessona and dwelt on in sermons, is made conspicuous every 
seventh day ; while during the other sis days, the nobility of 
sacrificing others b exhibited in glowing words. The sacred 
duty of blood-revenge, which, as existing savages show ns, 
oonstitut«s the religion of enmity in its prinutive form — 
which, as shown us in ancient literature, is enforced by divine 
sanction, or rather by divine command, as well as by the opin- 
ion of men— is the duty which, during the six days, is deeply 
stamped on natures quit« ready to receive it ; and then some- 
thing is done towards obliterating the stamp, when, on the 
seventh day, vengeance is interdicted. 

A priori, it might be thought impossible that men should 
continue through life holding two doctrines which are mutu- 
ally destructiva But their ability to compromise between 
conflicting beliefs is very remarkable— remarkable, at least, if 
^e suppose them to put their conflicting beliefs side by sid9 ; 
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not ao remarkable if -we recognize the fact that they do not 
put them side by side. A late distininusbed physicist, whose 
science and religion seemed to his friends irreconcilable, re- 
tained both for the reason that he deliberately refused to com- 
pare the propositions of the one with those of the oUier. To 
speak in metaphor— when he entered his oratory he shut the 
door of his laboratory ; and when he entered his laboratory 
he shut the door of his oratory. It is because they habitually 
do something similar, that men lire so contentedly under this 
logically-indefensible compromise between their two creeds. 
As the intelligent child, propounding to his seniors puzzling 
theological questions, and meeting many rebuffs, eventually 
ceases to think about difficulties of which he can get no solu- 
tions ; BO, a little later, the contradictious between the things 
taught to him in school and in church, at first startling and 
inexplicable, become by-and-by familiar, and no longer attract 
his attention. Thus while growing up he acquires, in com- 
mon with all around him, the habit of using first one and 
then the other of his creeds as the occasion demands ; and at 
maturity the habit has become completely established. Now 
he enlarges on the need for maintaining the national honour, 
and thinks it mean to arbitrate about an aggression instead of 
avenging it by war ; and now. calling his servants together, 
he reads a prayer in which he asks God that our trespasses 
may be forgiven as we forgive trespasses gainst us. That 
which he prays for as a virtue on Sunday, he scorns as a vice 
on Monday. 

The religion of amity and the religion of enmity, with the 
emotions they respectively enlist, are important factors in so- 
ciological conclusions ; and rational sociological conclusions 
can be produced only when both seta of factors come into 
play. We have to look at each cluster of social facts as a 
phase in a continuous metamorphosis. We have to look at 
the conflicting religious beliefs and feelings included in this 
cluster of facts as elements in this phase. We have to do 
more. We have to consider as transitional, also, the conflict- 
ing religious beliefs and feelings in which we are brought up, 
and which distort our views not only of passing phenomena 
in our own society, but also of phenomena in other societies 
and in other tunes; and th« aberrations they cauae in our in' 
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ferenooB have to be sought for and ractdfled. Of theoe two 
religions taught us, we must constantly remember that daring 
dTiliiation the religion of enmity is slowly losing Bb«ngth, 
while the religion of amity is slowly gaining strength. We 
must bear in mind that at each stage a certain ratio between 
them has to be maintained. We must infer that the exiatiiig 
ratio is only a temporary one ; and that the resulting bias to 
this or that conviction loBpecting social affairs ia temporary. 
And if we are to reach those unbiassed conTictions which form 
parts of the Social Science, we can do it only by allowing toe 
this temporary bias. 

To see how greatly our opposite religions rec^ieotively per- 
Tert sociological beliefs, and how needful it is that the opposite 
perrerdons they cause should be corrected, we must here con- 
template Uie extremes to which men are carried, now by tha 
one and now by the other. 

As from antagonist physical forces, as from antagonist 
emotions in each man, so from the antagonist social tenden- 
cies men's emotions create, there always results, not a medium 
state, but a rhythm between opposite states. The one force or 
tendency is not continuously counterbalanced by the other 
force or tendency ; but now the one greatly predominates, and 
presently by reaction there comes a predominance of the 
other. That which we are shown by variatioss in the prices 
of stocks, shares, or commodities, occurring daily, weekly, 
and in longer intervals— that which we see in the alternations 
of TiittTiiiv; and panics, caused by irrational hopes and absurd 
fean— that which diagrams of tJiese variations express b; the 
ascents and descents of a line, now to a great height and now 
to an equivalent depth, we discover in all social phenomena, 
moral and religious included. It is exhibited on a large scale 
and on a small scale — by rhythms extending over centuries 
and by rhythms of short periods. And we see it not only in 
waves of conflicting feelings and opinions that pass through 
societies as wholes, but also in the opposite excesses gone to 
by individuals and sects in the same society at the same time, 
l^ere is nowhere a balanced judgment and a balanced action, 
but always a cancelling of one another by contrary erron : 
"men pair off in insane parties," as SImatson puts it Some- 
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thiog like rationalitr is finally obtained u a produot of mn- 
taaUy-deBtmotJTe imtioiialities, Aa for example, in th* 
tnafanBnt of our oriminala, there alternate, or oo-extBt, an nn- 
teoaoniiig aeverity and an onreaaoning leni^. Now we pun- 
ish in a split at Tengoance ; now we pamper with a maudlin 
qrmpathj. At no time is there a due adjustment of penalty 
to trana^eesion such as the oourse of nature shows us — an in- 
flicting of neither more nor less evil than the reaction which 
the action causes. 

In the conflict between our two religions we see this gen- 
eral law on a great scale. The religion of unqualified altru- 
ism arose to correct by an opposite excess the religion of un- 
qualified egoism. Against tiie doctrine of entire selfishnen 
it set the doctrine of entire self-sacrifice. In place of the 
aboriginal creed not requiring you to love your fellow-man at 
all, but insisting only that certain of your fellow-men you 
shall hate even to the death, there came a creed directing that 
you shall in no case do anything prompted by hate of your 
fellow-nutn, but shall love him as yourself. Nineteen cen- 
turies have since wrought some compromise between these 
opposite creeds. It has never been rational, however, but only 
empirical — mainly, indeed, unconacious compromise. There 
is not yet a distinct recognition of what truth each extreme 
stands for, and a perception that the two truths must be co- 
ordinated ; but there is little more than a partial rectifying 
of excesses one way by excesses the other way. By th^ per- 
sons purely-egoistic lives are led. By those, altruism is car- 
ried to the extent of bringing on ill health and premature 
death. Even on comparing the acts of the same individual, 
we find, not an habitual balance between the two tendencies, 
but now an effort to inflict great evil on some foreign ag- 
gressor or some malefactor at home, and now a dispropor- 
tioned Bacriflce on behalf of one often quite unworthy of it 
That altruism is right, but that egoism is also right, and that 
there requires a continual compromise between the two, is a 
conclusion which but few consciously formulate and still 
fewer avow. 

Tet the untenability of the doctrine of self-sacrifice in its 
extreme form is conspicuous enough ; and is tacitly admitted 
by all in their ordinary inferences and daily actions. Work, 
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enterprise, inTentioii, improvement, as they b&Te gone on from 
the beginning and are going on now, arise, out of the principle 
that among cltizenB severally having unsatisfied wants, each 
cares more to satisfy his own wants than to satisfy tlie wants of 
others. The fact that industrial activities grow from this root, 
being recognized, the inevitable implication is that unquali- 
fied altruism would dissolve all existing social organizations : 
leaving the onus of proof that absolutely-alien social oigiuii- 
zations would act That they would not act becomes clear on 
supposing the opposite principle in force. Were A to be care- 
less of himself, and to care only for the welfare of B, C, and 
D, while each of these, paying no attention to his own needs, 
busied himself in supplying the needs of the others; Uiis 
roundabout process, besides being troublesome, would very ill 
meet the requirements of each, unless each could have his 
neighbour's consciousness. After observing this, we must in- 
fer that a certain predominance of egoism over altruism is 
beneficial ; and that in fact no other arrangement would an- 
swer. Do but ask what would happen if, of A, B, C, D, &a, 
each declined to have a gratification in his anxiety that some 
one else should have it, and that the someone else similarly 
persisted in refusing it out of synipathy with his fellows — do 
but contemplate the resulting confusion and cross-purpoeea 
and loss of gratification to all, and you will see that pure al- 
truism would bring things to a deadlock just as much as pure 
egoism. In truth nobody ever dreams of acting out the altru- 
istic theory in all the relations of life. The Quaker who pro- 
poses to accept literally, and to practise, the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, carries on his business on egoistic principles just as 
much as his neighbours. Though, nominally, he holds that 
he is to take no thought for the morrow, bis thought for the 
morrow betrays as distinct an egoism as that of men in gen- 
eral ; and he is conscious that to take as much thought for Uie 
morrows of others, would be ruinous to him and eventually 
mischievous to all. 

While, however, no one is entirely altruistic— while no 
one really believes an entirely altruistic life to be practicable,  
there continues the tacit assertion that conduct <mght to be 
entirely altruistic. It does not seem to be suspected that pure 
Altruism is actually -wKug. Brought up, as each is, in the 
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nominal acceptance of a creed wMch wholly subordinates 
^foism to altruisin, and gives sundry precepts that are abso- 
lutely altruistic, each citizen, while ignoring thate in his busi- 
neea, and tacitly denying them in various opinions he utters, 
daily gives to them lip-homage, and supposes that acceptance 
of them is required of him though he finds it impossible. Feel- 
ing that he cannot call them in question without calling in 
question bis religion as a whole, he pretends to others and to 
himself that he believes them — believea things which in his 
innermost consciousness he knows he does not believa He 
professes to think that entire self-sacrifice must be right, 
though dimly conscious that it would be fataL 

If he had the courage to tbink out clearly what he vaguely 
discerns, be would discover that self-sacrifice passing a certain 
limit entails evil on all — evil on those for whom sacrifice is 
made as well as on those wbo make it. While a continual 
giving-up of pleasures and continual submission to pains is 
physically injurious, so that its final outcome is debility, dis- 
ease, and abridgment of life; the continual acceptance of 
benefits at the expense of a fellow-being b morally injurious. 
Just as much as unselfishness is cultivated by the one, selfish- 
ness is cultivat«d by the other. If to surrender a gratification 
to another is noble, readiness to accept the gratification so sur- 
rendered is ignoble ; and if repetition of the one kind of act is 
elevating, repetition of tbe other kind of act is d^;rading. So 
that though up to a certain point altruistic action blesses giver 
and receiver, beyond that point it curses giver and receiver — 
physically deteriorates the one and morally deteriorates the 
other. Everyone can remember cases where greediness for 
pleasures, reluctance to take trouble, and utter disregard of 
those around, have been perpetually increased by unmeasured 
and ever-ready kindnesses ; while the unwise benefactor has 
shown by languid movements and pale face the debility con- 
sequent on disregard of self : the outcome of the policy being 
destruction of the worthy in making worse tbe unworthy. 

Tbe absurdity of unqualified altruism becomes, indeed, 
glaring on remembering that it can be extensively practised 
only if in the same society there coexist one moiety altruistic 
and one moiety egoistic. Only those who are intensely selfish 
will allow their fellows habitually to behave to them with 
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eztfeme imBelflalmees. If all are duly regaidful of otherB, 
there are none to accept the aacrifloes whicli othen are Totdy 
to make. If a high degree of aympathy characterizes all, no 
one can be so unsTrnpathetio as to let another receive posittTe 
or negatiye injury that he may benefit Bo that pure altru- 
' icm in a society implies a nature which makes pure albruism 
impossible, frtun the absence of those towards whom it may 
be exercised I 

Equally untenable does the doctrine show itself when 
looked at from another point of view. If life and its gratifi- 
cations are valuable in another, they are equally v&luAble 
in self. There is no total increase of happiness if tmly as 
much is gained by one as is lost by another ; and if, as con- 
tinually happens, the gain is not equal to the loss — if the re- 
cipient, already inferior, is further demoralized by habitual 
acceptance of sacrifices, and so made less capable of happiness 
(which he inevitably b), the total amount of happiness is di- 
minished : benefactor and beneficiary are both losers. 

The maintenance of the individuality is thus demonstrably 
a duty. The assertion of personal claims is essential ; both as 
a means to self-happiness, which is a unit in the general hap- 
piness, and as a means to furthering the general happiness al- 
truistically. Besistance to aggression is not simply justifiable 
but imperative. Non-resistance is at variance with altruism 
and egoism alike. The extreme Christian theory, which no 
one acts upon, which no one really believes, but which most 
tacitly profess and a few avowedly profess, is as logically in- 
defensible as it is impracticable. 

The religion of amity, then, taken by itself, is incomplete 
— it needs supplementing. The doctrines it inculcates and 
the sentiments it fosters, arising by reactions against opposite 
doctrines and sentiments, run into extremes the other way. 

Iiet us now turn to these opposite doctrines and sentiments, 
inculcated and fostered by the religion oi enmity, and note 
the excesses to which they run. 

Worthy of highest admiration is the "Tasmanian devfl," 
which, fighting to the last gasp, snarls with its dying breath. 
Admirable, too, though less admirable, is our own bull-dog— « 
creature said sometimes to retain its hold even when a limb is 
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eat <^. To be admired also for their " pluck." perhaps nearly 
in as great a degree, are some of the earmvixe&, as the lion and 
the tiger ; since when driven to ba^ they fight against great 
odds. Nor should we forget the game-cocli, supplying as it 
does a woid of eulogy to the mob of roughs who witness the 
hang in g of a murderer, and who half condone his crime if be 
"dies game." Below these animals come mankind ; some of 
whom, indeed, as the American Indians, bear tortures without 
groaning. And then, considerably lower, must be placed the 
civilized man ; who, fighting up to a certain point, and bear- 
ing considerable injury, ordinarily yields when further fight- 
ing is useless. 

Is the reader startled by this classification ? Why should 
he be ! It is but a literal application of that standard ot worth 
tacitly assumed by most, and by some deliberately avowed. 
Obviously it is the standard of worth believed in by M. Gam- 
betta, who, after bloodshed carried to the extent of prostrating 
France, lately reproached the French Assembly by saying — 
" You preferred peace to honour ; you gave five milliards and 
two provinces." And there are not a few among ourselves 
who so thoroughly agree in U. Gambetta's feeling, that this 
utterance of his has gone far to redeem hitn m their estima- 
tion. If the reader needs encouragement to side with such, 
plenty more may be found for him. The Staffordshire collier, 
enjoying the fighting of d<^ when the fighting of men is not 
to be witnessed, would doubtless take the same view. In the 
slums of Wbitechapel and St. G-iles's, among leaders of " the 
fancy," it is an unhesitating belief that pluck and endurance 
are the highest of attributes ; and probably most readers of 
BeWa Life in London would concur in tius belief. More- 
over, if he wants further sympathy to support him, he mt^ 
find entire races ready to give it ; especially that noble race at 
cannibals, the Fijians, among whom bravery is so highly 
honoured that, on their return from battle, the triumphant 
warriors are met by the women, who place themselves at 
their unrestricted disposal. So that whoever inclines to adopt 
this measure of superiority will find many to side with him — 
that is, if he likes bis company. 

Seriously, is it not amazing that civilized men should espe- 
cially pride themselves on a quality in whidi they are ez- 
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ceeded by inferior varieties of their own race, and still mora 
exceeded by inferior animals ? Instead of regarding a man 
as manly in proportion as be possesses moral attributes dis- 
tinctiTelf human, we regard birn aa manly m proportion as 
he shows an attribute possessed in greater degrees by beings 
from whom we derive our words of contempt It was lately 
remarked by ULr. Qreg that we take our point of honour from 
the prise-ring ; but we do worse,— we take our point of honour 
fi?om beasts. Nay, we take it from a beast inferior to those 
we are familiar with ; for the " Tasmanian devil," in structure 
and intelligence, stands on a much lower level of brutality 
than our lions and bull-dogs. 

That resistance to aggression is to be applauded, and that 
the courage implied by resbtance is to be valued and admired, 
may be fully admitted while denying that courage is to be 
regarded as the supreme virtue. A large endowment of it is 
essential to a complete nature ; but so are large endowments of 
other things which we do not therefore make our measures of 
worth. A good body, well grown, well proportioned, and of 
such quality in its tissues ae to be enduring, should bring, as it 
does bring, its share of admiration. Admirable, too, in their 
ways, are good stomach and lungs, as well ss a vigorous vas- 
cular system ; for without these the power of self-preservation 
and the power of preserving others will fall short. To be a 
fine animal is, indeed, essential to many kinds of achieve' 
ment; and courage, which is a general index of an organiza- 
tion capable of satisfying the requirements, is rightly valued 
for what it implies. Courage is, in fact, a feeling that grows 
by accumulated experiences of successful dealings with diffi' 
culties and dangers; and these successful dealings are proofs 
of competence in strength, agility, quickness, endurance, &e. 
No one will deny that perpetual failures, resulting from in- 
capacity of one kind or other, produce discouragement; or 
that repeated triumphs, which are proofe of capacity, so raise 
the courage that there comes a readiness to encounter greater 
difficulties. The fact that a dose of brandy, by stimulating 
the circulation, produces "Dutch courage," as it is called, 
joined with the fact well known to medical men, that heart- 
disease brings on timidity, are of themselves enough to show 
tliat bravery is the natural correlatdve of ability to cope with 
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circMTPatancea of peril. But while we ore thus taugflit that, in 
admiring courage, we are admiring physical Buperiorities and 
those superiorities of mental faculty which give fitness for 
dealing with emei^encies, we are also taught that unless we 
rank as supreme the bodily powers and those powers which 
directly conduce to self-preservation, we cannot say that cour- 
age is the highest attribute, and that the degree of it should 
be our standard of honour. 

That an ovei^«stimate of courage is appropriate to our 
phase of civilization may be very true. It is beyond doubt 
that during the struggle for existence among nations, it is 
needful that men should admire extremely the quality with' 
out which there can be no success in the stru^le. While, 
among neighbouring nations, we have one in which all the 
males are trained for war — while the sentiment of this nation 
is such that students slash one another's faces in duels about 
trifles, and are admired for their scars, especially by women- 
while the military ascendancy it tolerates is such Uiat, for ill- 
usage by soldiers, ordinary citizens have no adequate redress— 
while the government is such that though the monarch as 
head of the Church condemns duelling as irreligious, and as 
head of the Law forbids it as a crime, yet as head of the Army 
he insists on it to the extent of expelling officers who will 
not fight duels — while, I say, we have a neighbouring nation 
thus characterized, something of a Idndred character in appli- 
ances, sentiments, and beliefs, has to be maintained among 
ourselves. When we find another neighbouring nation be- 
lieving that no motive is so high as the love of glory, and no 
glory so great as that gained by successful war— when we 
perceive the military spirit so pervading this nation that it 
loves to clothe its children in guasi-military costume — when 
we find one of its historians writing that the French army is 
the great civilizer, and one of its generals lately saying that 
the army is the soul of France — when we see that the vital 
energies of this nation run mainly to teeth and claws, and 
that it quickly grows new sets of teeth and claws in place of 
thobe pulled out ; it is needful that we, too, should keep our 
teeth and claws in order, and should maintain ideas and feel- 
ings adapted to the effectual use of them. There is no gain- 
saying the truth that while the predatory insects contini^e 
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promptmg nations to rob one another, destructiTe agencies 
must be met hy antagDnist destructiTe agencies ; and that this 
jna.j be done, honour must be given to the men who act aa 
iestructiTe agents, and there must be an exaggerated etrtimate 
irf the attributes which moke them efficient 

It may be needful, therefore, that our hoyn should be accus- 
tomed to harsh treatment, giving and receiving brutal punish- 
ments without too nice a consideration of their justice. It 
may be that as the Spartans and as the North-American In- 
dians, in preparation for warfare, subjected their young men 
to tortures, so should we; and thus, perhaps, the "education 
of a gentleman " may properly include giving and receiving 
" hacking " of the shins at football : boot-toes being purposely 
made heavy that they may inflict greater damage. So, too. it 
may be well that boys should all in turn be subject to the 
tender mercies of elder boys ; with whose thrashings and kiok- 
ings the masters decline to interfere, even though they are 
sometimes carried to the extent of maiming for life. Possibly, 
also, it is fit that each boy should be disciplined in submission 
to any tyrant who may be set over him, by finding that appeal 
brings additional evils. That each should he made callous, 
morally as well as physically, by the bearing of frequent 
wrongs, and should be made yet more callous when, coming 
into power, he inflicts punishments as whim or spite prompts, 
may also be deniable. Nor, perhaps, can we wholly re^et 
that confusion of moral ideas which results when breaches of 
conventional rules bring penalties as severe as are brought by 
acta morally wrong. For war doea not consist with keen sen- 
sitiveness, physical or moral. Reluctance to inflict injory, 
and reluctance to risk injury, would equally render it impos- 
sible. Scruples of conscience respecting the rectitude of their 
cause would paralyze officers and soldiers. So that a certain 
brut&lization has to be maintained during our passing phase 
of civilization. It may he, indeed, that " the Public School 
spirit," which, as truly said, is carried into our public life, is 
not the most desirable for a free country. It may be that 
early subjection to despotism and early exercise of unooU' 
trolled power, are not the beet possible preparations for legis- 
lators. It may be that those who, on the magistrate's bench, 
have to maintain right against might, could be better trained 
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thaa by subnuBsion to violence and subsequent exercise ot 
Yiolence. And it may be that scmie other discipline than that 
of the stiok, -would be desirable far men who officer the press 
and guide public opinion on questions of equity. But, doubt- 
less, while national antagonisms continue strong and national 
defence a necessity, there is a fitness in this semi-military dis- 
cipline, with pains and bruisee to uphold it And a duly- 
adapted code of honour has the like defence. 

Here, however, if we are to fi«e ourselves from transitory 
sentiments and ideas, so as to be capable of framing sciendfLc 
conceptions, we must ask what warrant there is for this exal- 
tation of the destructive activities and of Qte qualitiee implied 
by them I We must ask how it is possible for men rightiy to 
pride themselves on attributes possessed in higher degrees by 
creatures so much lower t We must consider whether, in the 
absence of a religious justification, there is any ethical justifi- 
cation for the idea that the most noble traits are such as can- 
not be displayed without the infiiction of pain and death. 
When we do this, we are obliged to admit that the religion of 
enmity in its unqualified form, is as indefensible as the re- 
ligion of amity in its unqualified form. Each proves itself to 
be one of those insane extremes out of which th^re comes a 
sane mean by union with its opposite. The two religions 
stand respectively for the claims of self and the claims of 
others. The first religion holds it glorious to resist aggres- 
sion, and, while riskii^ death in doing this, to inflict death 
on enemies. The second religion teaches that the glory is in 
not resisting (Agression, and in yielding to enemies while not 
asserting the claims of self. A civilized humanity will render 
either glory just as impossible of achievement as its opposite. 
A diminishing egoism and an increasing altruism, must make 
each of these diverse kinds of honour unattainable. For such 
an advance implies a cessation of those aggressions which 
make possible the nobility of resistance; while it implies a 
refusal to accept those sacrifices without which there cannot 
be the nobility of self-sacrifice. The two extremes must can- 
cel ; leaving a moral code and a standard of honour free 
from irrational excesses. Along with a latent self-assertion, 
there will go a readiness to yield to others, kept in check by 
the refusal of others to accept mora than their duft 
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And now, having noted tlie perrersionB of thouglit and 
sentiment fostered by the religion of amity and the religion of 
enmity, under which we are educated in ao chaotic a fashion, 
let us go on to note the ways in which these a£Fect sociological 
conceptions. Certain important truths apt to be efaut out from 
the minds of the few who are unduly swayed by the religion 
of amity, may first be set down. 

One of (he facts difficult to reconcile with current theories 
of the Universe, is that high organizations throughout the 
animal kingdom habitually serve to aid destructioii or to aid 
escape from destruction. If we hold to the ancient view, we 
must say that high organization has been deliberately devised 
for such purposes. If we accept the modem view, we must 
say that high organization has been evolved by the exercise 
of destructive activities during immeasurable periods of the 
past Here we choose the latter alternative. To the never- 
ceasing efforts to catch and eat, and the nevei^^easing en- 
deavours to avoid being caught and eaten, is to be ascribed 
the development of the various senses and the various motor 
organs directed by them. The bird of prey with the keenest 
vision, has, other things equal, survived when members of its 
species that did not see so far, died from want of food ; and by 
such survivals, keenness of vision has been made greater in 
course of generations. The fleetest members of a herbivorous 
herd, escaping when the slower fell victims to a carnivore, 
left posterity ; among which, again, those with the most per- 
fectly-adapted limbs survived ; the carnivores themselvw 
being at the same time similarly disciplined and their speed in- 
creased. So, too, with intelligence. Sagacity that detected a 
danger which stupidify did not perceive, lived and propagated ; 
and the cunning which hit upon a new deception, and so se- 
cured prey not otherwise to be caught, left posterity where a 
smaller endowment of cunning failed. This mutual perfect- 
ing of pursuer and pursued, acting upon their entire organiza- 
tions, has been goii^ on throughout all time ; and human beings 
have been subject to it just as much as other beings. Warfai© 
among men, like warfare among nnJinft TH, has had a large share 
in raising their organizations to a higher stage. The following 
are some of the various ways in which it h^ worked. 
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Id the flmt place, it has had the effect of coutiiiiially ex- 
tirpatmg racea which, for some reason or other, wei^ least 
fitted to cope with the conditioiu of existence they were sub- 
ject to. llie killing-off of relfttively-feeble tribes, or tribea 
relatively wanting in endurance, or courage, or sagacity, or 
power of co-operation, must have tended ever to maintain, 
and occa«onally to increase, the amounts of life-preserving 
powers possessed by men. 

Beyond this average advance caused by destruction of the 
least-developed races and the least-developed individuals, 
there has been an average advance caused by inheritanoe of 
those further developments due to functional activity. Be- 
member the skill of the Indian in following a trail, and re- 
member that under kindred stimuli many of his perceptions 
and feelings and bodily powers have been habitually taxed to 
the uttermost, and it becomes clear that the struggle for ex- 
istence between neighbouring tribes has had an important 
effect in cultivating faculties of various kinds. Just as, to 
take an illustration from among ourselves, the skill of the 
police cultivates cunning among burglars, which, again, lead- 
ing to further precautions generates further devices to evade 
them ; so, by the unceasing antagonisms between human so- 
cieties, small and large, there has been a mutual culture of an 
adapted intelligence, a mutual culture of certain traits of char- 
acter not to be undervalued, and a mutual culture of bodily 
powers. 

A large effect, too, has been produced upon the develop- 
ment of the arts. In responding to the imperative demands 
of war, industry made important advances and gained much 
of its skill. Indeed, it may be questioned whether, in the 
absence of that exercise of manipulative faculty which the 
making of weapons originally gave, there would ever have 
been produced the tools required for developed industry. If 
we go back to the Stone-Age, we see that implements of the 
chase and implements of war are those showing most labour 
and dexterity. If we take still-existing human races which 
were without metals when we found them, wa see in their skil- 
fully-wrought stone clubs, as well as in their large war— 
canoes, that the needs of defence and attack were the chief 
stimuli to the cultivation of arte afterwards available for 
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productive purposes. Pasemgf over intennediate stages, w« 
may note in ctmiparatiTely-recent atafces the same rela- 
tion. Observe a coat of mail, or one of the mwn highly- 
finished suits of armoui^— compare it with articles of iixm 
and steel of the same date ; and there is evidence that these 
desires to kill enemies and escape being killed, m(H« ex- 
treme than any other, have had great eflecta on those 
arts of working in metal to which most other arts owe 
their progress. The like relation is shown us in the uses 
made of gunpowder. At first a destructive agent, it has be- 
come an agent of immense service in quarrying, mining, 
railway-making, &c 

A no less important benefit bequeathed by war, has been 
the formation of large societies. By force alone were small 
nomadic hordes welded into large tribes ; by force alone were 
lai^ tribes welded into small nations ; by force alone have 
small nations been welded into large nations. While the 
fighting of societies usually maintains separateness, or by 
conquest produces only temporary unions, it produces, frouL 
time to time, permanent unions; and as fast as there are 
formed permanent unions of small into large, and then of 
large into still larger, industrial progress is furthered in three 
ways. Hostilities, instead of being perpetual, are broken by 
intervals of peace. When they occur, hostilities do not so 
profoundly derange the industrial activities. And there arises 
the possibility of carrying out the division of labour much 
more effectually. War, in short, in the slow course of things, 
brings about a social aggregation which furthers that indus- 
trial state at variance with war; and yet nothing but war 
could bring about this social aggregation. These truths, 

that without war lai^ aggregates of men cannot be formed, 
and that without large aggl^gates of men there cannot be a 
developed industrial state, are illustrated in all places and 
times. Among existing uncivilized and semi-civilized races, 
we everywhere find that union of small societies by a ocoi- 
quering society is a step in civilization. The records of peo- 
ples now extinct show us this with equal clearness. On look- 
ing back into our own history, and into the histories of 
neighbouring nations, we simihvly see that only by coercion 
were the sinaller feudal governments so subordinated as to 
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■Bane intenal peac& And ovm lately, tiw toncdenivd oon- 
aolirtation of Qcroumy, if not diracUj efoetod by "blood and 
iron," as Bismaick nid it must b«, haa been indirectly effeoted 
\ty them. The ftntb^snae of industrial deTelt^unent by ' 

aggragati<»i is no leas manifeaL If we oompaie a small ao- 
cie^ with a latge one, we get clear prtMt that thoae piooenei 
of oo-opersti<m by which social life is made possible, assume 
hi^ hjnoBoafy when the nmnbras <d the oo-openting oiti- 
■ens aie great. Ask of what ose a cloth-faot(»7, sappoBinc 
they could have one, would be to the members of a small 
tribe, and it becranes maoifeet that, producing as it would in 
a single day a year's supply of cloth, the vast ooat of making 
it and keeping it in order could never be compensated by the 
advantage gained. Ask what would happen were a shop like 
Shoolbred's, supplying all textile products, set up in a village, 
snd yoa see that the absence of a sufiQciently-extensive dis- 
tributing function would negative its continuance. AbIt what 
sphere a bazik would have had in the Old-English period, when 
near^ all people grew their own food and spun their own 
wool, and it is at once seen that the various appliances for 
fttdlitating exchange can grow up only when a community 
becomes so large that the amount of exchange to be facilitated 
is great. Hence, unquestionably, that integration of societies 
effected by war, has been a needful preliminary to industrial 
development, and consequently to developments of other kinds 
— Science, ttie Fine Arts, &c. 

Industrial habits too, and habits of subordination to Bocial 
requirements, are indirectly brought about by the same cauB& 
The b^th that the power of working continuously, wanting 
in the aboriginal man, could be established only by that per- 
sistent coercion to which conquered and enslaved tribes on 
subject, has become trite. An allied truth is, that only by a 
discipline of submission, &st to an owner, then to a personal 
governor, presently to government less personal, then to the 
embodied law proceeding from government, could there even- 
tually be reached submission to that code of moral law by 
which the civilized man is more and more restrained in his 
dealings with his fellows. 

Su<^ being some of the important truths usually ignored 
by men too exclusively influenced by the religion of amity, 
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let us now glance at the no leas important truths to which jatm 
are blinded by the i-eligion of enmity. 

Thougfh, during barbarism and the earlier stages of civiliza- 
tion, war has the effect of exterminating the weaker societies, 
and of weeding out the weaker members of the stronger so- 
cieties, and thus in both ways furthering the development <A 
those valuable powers, bodily and mental, which war brings 
into play ; yet during the later ertagee of civilisation, the sec- 
ond of tbese actions is reversed. So long as all adult males 
have to besr arms, the average result is that those of most 
strength and quickness survive, while the feebler and slower 
are slain ; but when the industrial development has become 
such that only aome of the adult males are drafted into the 
army, the tendency is to pick out and expose to slaughter the 
best-grown and healthiest : leaving behind the physically-in- 
ferior to propagate the race. The fact that among ourselves, 
though the number of soldiers raised is not relatively large, 
many recruits are rejected by the examining surgeons, shows 
that the process inevitably works towards deterioration. 
Where, ae in France, conscriptions have gone on taking away 
the finest men, generation after generation, the needful lower- 
ing of the standard proves how disastrous is the effect on 
those nnimal qualities of a race which fcorm a necessary basis 
for all higher qualities. If the depletion is indirect also — if 
there is such an overdraw on the energies of the industrial 
population that a large share of heavy labour is thrown on 
the women, whose systems are taxed simultaneously by hard 
work and child-bearing, a further cause of physical degen- 
eracy comes into play : France again supplying an example. 
War, therefore, after a certain stage of progress, instead of 
furthering bodily development and the development of cer- 
tain mental powers, becomes a cause of retrogression. 

In like m ann er, though war, by bringing about social con- 
solidations, indirectly favours industrial progress and all its 
civilizing consequences, yet the direct effect of war on indus- 
trial progress is repressive. It is repressive ae necessitating 
the abstraction of men and materials that would otherwise go 
to industrial growth ; it is repressive as deranging the com- 
plex inter-dependencies among the many productive and dis- 
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tributive agencies ; it io represEdve as draftdng off much ad- 
ministrative and coDstnictive ability, which would e]se have 
gone to improre the industrial arts and the industrial organi- 
zation. And if we contrast the absolutely-military Spartans 
with the partially-military Athenians, in their respectiTe atti- 
tudes towards culture of every kind, or call to mind the con- 
tempt shown for the pursuit of knowledge in purely-military 
times like those of feudalism ; we cannot fail to see that per- 
nistent war is at variance not only with industrial develop- 
ment, but also with the higher intellectual developments that 
aid industry and are aided by it. 

So, too, with the eflecta wrought on the moral nature. 
While war, by the discipline it gives soldiers, directly culti- 
vates the habit of subordination, and does the like indirectly 
by establishing strong and pennanent governments; and 
while in so far it cultivates attributes that are not only tem- 
porarily essential, but are steps towards attributes that are 
permanently essential ; yet it does this at the cost of main- 
taining, and sometimes increasing, detrimental attributes — 
attributes intrinsically anti-social. The aggressions which 
selfishness prompts (aggressions which, in a society, have to 
be restrained by some power that is strong in proportion as 
the seldahness is intense) can diminish only as fast as selfish- 
ness is held in check by sympathy; and perpetual warlike 
activities repress sympatiiy : nay, they do worse— they culti- 
vate aggressiveness to the extent of making it a pleasure to 
infiict injury. The citizen made callous by the killing and 
wounding of enemies, inevitably brings his callousness home 
with him. Fellow-feeling, habitually trampled down in mili- 
tary conflicts, cannot at the same time be active in the rela- 
tions of civil life. In proportion as giving pain to others is 
made a habit during war, it will remain a habit during peaoe : 
inevitably producing in the behaviour of citizens to one 
another, antagonisms, crimes of violence, and multitudinous 
aggressions of minor kinds, tending towards a disorder that 
calls for coercive government Nothing like a high type of 
social life is possible without a type of human character in 
which the promptings of egoism are duly restrained by regard 
for others. The necessities of war imply absolute self-regard, 
and absolute disregard of c^'ttun others. Inevitably, ther«- 
13 
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fore, tbe civilizing discipline of social life is ajitagonized by 
the unciyilizing discipline of tte life war involTes, So that 
bejond the direct mortality and miseries entailed by war, it 
entails other mortalitj and miseries by maintaining anti-BOcial 
Bentiments in citizens. 

Taking the iQOst general view of the matter, we may say 
that only when the sacred duty of blood-revenge, conatitutin^ 
the religion of the savage, decreases in sacredncss, does thei« 
come a possibility of emergence from the deepest barbarism. 
Only as fast as retaliation, which for a murder on one side in- 
flicts a murder or murders on the other, becomes lees impera- 
tive, is it possible for larger aggregates of men to hold together 
and civilization to commence. And so, too, out of lower 
stages of civilization higher ones can emei^e, only aa there 
diminishes this pursuit of international revenge and re-re- 
venge, which the code we inherit from the savage insi^ 
upon. Such advantages, bodily and mental, as the race derives 
from the discipline of war, are exceeded by the disadvantagea, 
bodily and mental, but especially mental, which result after a 
certain stage of progress is reached. Severe and bloody as 
the process is, the killing-off of inferior races and inferior 
individuals, leaves a balance of benefit to mankind during 
phases of progress in which the moral development is low, 
and there are no quick sympathies to be continually seared 
by the infliction of pain and death. But as there arise higher 
societies, implying individual characters fitted for cloeer co- 
operation, the destructive activities exercised by such higher 
societies have injmious re-active effects on the moral nature* 
of their members — injurious effects which outweigh the bene- 
fits resulting from extirpation of inferior races. After this 
stage has been reached, tbe purifying process, continuing stiU 
an important one, remains to be carried on by industrial war — 
by a competition of societies during which the best, physically, 
emotionally, and intellectually, spread most, and leave the 
least capable to disappear gradually, from failing to leave a 
su£Qciently-numerous posterity. 

Those educated in the religion of enmity — those who dup- 
ing boyhood, when the instincts of the savage are dominant, 
have revelled in the congenial ideas and sentiments which 
classic poems and histories yield so abundantly, and have be 
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Come confirmed in the belief tbat war is virtuous and peace 
i^oble, are naturally blind to truths of Uiis kind. Bather 
should we say, perhaps, that they have never turned their 
eyes in search of such truths. And their bias b bo strong that 
nothing more than a nominal recognition of suoh truths is 
possible to them ; if even this. What perverted conceptions 
of socisl phenomena this bias produces, may be seen in the 
following passage from Gibbon :— 

"ItwassoBTCaly possible that the eyes of contemporaries Bbould die- 
eoTer In the public felicity the causm of decay and corruption. Tht 
long peace, tmd Ihg uniform gowmmeni of the Romani, had introdnoed 
a slow and secret poison lute the vitals of the empire." 
In which sentences there is involved the general proposition 
that in proportion as men are long held together in that mu- 
tual dependence which social cooperation implies, they will 
become less fit for mutual dependence and co-operation — the 
society will tend towards dissolution. While in proportion as 
they are habituated to antagonism and to deetructive activities, 
they will become better adapted to activities requiring union 
and agreement. 

Thus the two opposite codes in which we are educated, and 
the sentiments enlisted on behalf of their respective precepts, 
inevitably produce misinterpretations of social phenomena. 
Instead of acting together, now this and now the other sways 
the beliefs ; and instead of consistent, balanced conclusions, 
there results a jumble of contradictory conclusiona 

It is time, not only with a view to right thinking in Social 
Science, but with a view to right acting in daily life, that this 
acceptance in the imqualifled forms of two creeds which con- 
tradict one another completely, should come to an end. Is it 
not a folly to go on pretending to ourselves and others that 
we believe certain perpetually-repeated maxims of entire self- 
sacrifice, which we daily deny by our business activities, by 
the stops we take to protect our peraons and property, by the 
approval we express of resistance against aggression ? Is it 
not a dishonesty to repeat in tones of reverence, maxims 
which we not only refuse to act out but dimly see would be 
mischievous if acted out t Everyone must admit that the 
relation between parent and child is one in which altruism i& 
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pushed Bs far as b practicable. Yet even here tbere needs  
predominant ^oism. The mother can suckle her infant only 
on condition that she has habitually gratified her appetite in 
due degree. And there is a point beyond which sBcrifloe of 
herself is fatal to her infant The bread-winner, too, on whom 
both depend— is it not undeniable that wife and child can be 
altruistically treated by their protecttn*, only on condition thai 
he is duly egoistic in his transactions with bis fellow citizens I 
If the dictate — live for self, is wrong in one way, tbe opposite 
dictate — " live for others," is wrong in another way. The ra- 
tional dictate is — lire for self and others. And if we all do 
actually believe this, as our conduct conclusively proves, ia it 
not better for us distinctly to say so, rather than continufl 
enunciating principles which we do not and cannot practise : 
thus bringing moral t«aching itself into discredit 1 

On the other hand, it is time that a ferocious egoism, which 
remains unaffected by this irrational altruiFon, professed bat 
not believed, should be practically modified by a rational al- 
truism. This sacred duty of blood-revenge, insisted on by the 
still-vigorous religion of enmity, needs qualifying actually 
and not verbally. Instead of senselessly reiterating in cate- 
chisms and church services the duty of doing good to thon 
that hate ua, while an undoubting belief in the duty of retalia- 
tion is implied by our parliamentary debates, tbe articles in 
our journals, and the conversations over our tables, it would 
be wiser and more manly to consider how far the first shotdd 
go in mitigation of the last Is it stupidity or is it moral 
cowardice which leads men to continue professing a creed that 
makes self-sacrifice a cardinal principle, while ttiey urge the 
sacrificing of others, even to the death, when they trespaaa 
against us I Is it blindness, or is it an insane inconsistent^, 
which makes tbent regard as moat admirable the bearing td 
evil for the benefit of others, while they lavish admiration on 
those who, out of revenge, inflict great evils in return tar 
small ones suffered ! Surely our barbarian code of right 
needs revision, and our barbarian standard of honour should 
be somewhat changed. Let us deliberately recognize what 
good they represent and what mixture of bad thereis with it 
Courage is worthy of respect when displayed in the maintft- 
Dance of legitimate claims and in the repelling of aggreesioiM, 
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bodily or other. Courage is worthy of yet higher respect 
when danger is faced in defence of claims common to self and 
others, aa in resistance to invasion. Courage is worthy of 
the highest reupect when risk to life or limb is dared in de- 
fence of others ; and becomes grand when those others hare 
no claims of relationship, and still more when they have no 
claims of race. But though a bravery which is attniistic 
in its motive is a trait we cannot too highly applaud, and 
though a bravery which is legitimately egoistic in its motive 
is praiseworthy, the bravery that is prompted by aggressive 
egoism is not praiseworthy. The admiration accorded to the 
" pluck " of one who fights in a base cause is a vicious ad- 
miration, demoralising to those who feel it. Like the physi- 
cal powers, courage, which is a concomitant of these, is to be 
regarded as a servant of the higher emodons— very valuable, 
indispensable even, in its place ; and to be honoured when dis- 
charging its function in subordination to these higher emo- 
tions. But otherwise not more to be honoured than the like 
attribute as seen in brut«e. 

Quite enough has been said to show that there must be a 
compromise between the opposite standards of conduct on 
which the religions of amity and enmity respectively insist, 
before there can be scientific conceptions of social phenomena. 
Even on passing affairs, such as the proceedings of philan- 
thropic bodies and the dealings of nation with natioo, there 
cannot be rational judgments without a balance between the 
self-asserting emotions and the emotions which put a limit lo 
self-assertion, with an adjustment of the corresponding beliefs. 
Still less can there be rational judgments of past social evola- 
tion, or of social evolution in the future, if the opposing actions 
which these opposing creeds sanction, are not both continuously 
recognized as essential. No mere impulsive recognition, now 
of the purely-egoistic doctrine and now of the purely -altruistic 
one, will suffice. The curve described by a planet cannot be 
understood by thinking at one moment of the centripetal force 
and at another moment of the tangential force ; but the two 
must be kept before consciousness as acting simultaneously. 
And similarly, to understand social progress in the vast sweep 
of ita course, there must be ever present to the mind, the 
egoistic and fh? ^truistic forces as co-operative factors eq^uall^ 
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indispensable, and neither of them to be ignored or repro- 
bated. 

The criticiam likely to be passed on this chapter, that 
" The Educational Bias " ia f ar too comprehensive a title for 
it, is quite justiflable. There are in truth few, if any, of the 
several kinds of bias, that are not lai^ely, or in some meas- 
ure, caused by education— uung this word in an extended 
ssene. As, however, all of them could not be dealt with in 
one chapter, it seemed best to select these two opposite forms 
of bias which are directly traceable to teachings of opposite 
dogmas, and foeterings of opposite sentiments, during early 
life. Merely recognizing the fact that education has much 
to do with the other kinds of bias, we may now most con- 
veniently deal with these each under its specific title. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE BIAS OF PATRIOTISM. 

" OuK country, right or wrong," is a sentiment not nntie- 
quently expressed on the other side of the Atlantic ; and, if 
I remember rightly, an equivalent sentiment was some years 
ago uttered in our own House of Commons, by one who 
rejoices, or at least who once rejoiced, in the title of philo- 
sophical Radical. 

Whoever entertains such a sentiment has not that equi- 
librium of feeling required for dealing scientifically with 
social phenomena. To see how things stand, apart from 
personal and national interests, is essential before there can 
be reached those balanced judgments respecting the course 
of human affairs in general, which constitute Sociology. To 
be convinced of this, it needs but to take a case remote from 
our own. Ask how the members of an aboriginal tribe re- 
gard that tide of civilization which sweeps them away. Ask 
what the North-American Indians said about the spread of 
the white man over their territories, or what the ancient 
Britons thought of the invasions which dispossessed them of 
England ; and it becomes clear that events which, looked at 
from an un-national point of view, were steps towards a 
higher life, seemed from a national point of view entirely 
evil. Admitting the truth so easily perceived in these cases, 
we must admit that only in proportion as we emancipate 
ourselves from the bias of patriotism, and consider our own 
society as one among many, having their histories and their 
futures, and some of them, perhaps, having better claims than 
we have to the inheritance of the Earth — only in prop<»tion 
as we do this, shall we recognize those sociological truths 
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which have nothing to do with particular nattooB or pai^ 
ticular races. 

So to etnancipato ourselves is extremely difficult It is 
with patriotism as we lately saw it to be with the sentiment 
causing political subordination : the very existence of a so- 
ciety implies predominance of it. The two sentiments join 
in producing that social cohesion without which there cannot 
be co-operation and organization. A nationality is made 
possible only by the feeling which the units have for the 
whole they form. Indeed, we may say that the feeling has 
been gradually increased by the continual destroying of types 
of men whose attachments to their societies were relatively 
small ; and who are therefore incapable of making adequate 
sacrifices on behalf of their societies. Here, again, we are 
reminded that the citizen, by his incorporation in a body 
politic, is in a great degree coerced into such sentiments and 
beliefs as further its preservation : unless tiiis is the average 
result tiie body politic will not be preserved. Hence another 
obstacle in the way of Social Science. We have to allow 
for the aberrations of judgment caused by the sentiment ot 
patriotism. 

Patriotism is nationally that which egoism is individually 
— has, in fact, the same root ; and along with kindred benefits 
brings kindred evils. Estimation of one's society is a refiex 
of self -estimation ; and assertion of one's society's claims is 
an indiroct assertion of one's own claims as a part of it Tlie 
pride a citizen feels in a national achievement, is the pride in 
belonging to a nation capable of that achievement : the be- 
longing to such a nation having the tacit implication that 
in himself there exists the superiority of nature displayed. 
And the anger aroused in him by an agression on his nation, 
is an anger against something which threatens to injure him 
also^ by injuring his nation. 

As, lately, we saw that a duly-adjusted egoism is essential ; 
so now, we may see that a duly-adjusted patriotism is enen- 
tiaL Self-regard in excess produces two classes of evils : hy 
prompting undue assertion of personal claims it breeds aggres 
sion and antagonism; and by creating undue estimation of 
personal powen it excites futile efforts t)u>t en4 in catastro- 
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ph«8. Defloient eelf-regard produces two opposite classes of 
evils : b7 not assertmg personal claims, it inyites aggrassion, 
so fostering selSshness in others; and by not adequately 
valuing personal powers it causes a falling short of attain- 
able benefits. Similarly with patriotism. From too much, 
there result national aggressiveness and national vanity. 
Along with too little, there goes an insufficient tendency to 
maintain national claims, leading to trespasses by other 
nations; and there goes an undervaluing of national capa- 
cities and institutions, which is discouraging to effort and 
progress. 

The effects of patriotic feeling which here concern us, are 
those it works on belief •ather than those it works on conduct. 
As disproportionate egoism, by distorting a man's conceptions 
of self and of others, vitiates his conclusions respecting hu- 
man nature and human actions ; so, disproportionate patriot- 
ism, by distorting his conceptions of his own society and of 
other societies, vitiates Ms conclusions respecting the natures 
and actions of societies. And from the opposite extremes 
there result opposite distortions; which, however, are com- 
' paratively infrequent and much less detrimental. 

Here we come upon one of the many ways in which the 
corporate conscience proves itself leas developed than the 
jidividual conscience. For while excess of egoism is every- 
where regarded as a fault, excess of patriotism is nowhere 
regarded as a fault. A man who recognizes his own errors of 
conduct and his own deficiencies of faculty, shows a trait of 
character considered praiseworthy; but to admit that our 
doings toward other nations have been wrong is reprobated 
as impatriotic. Defending the acts of another people with 
whom we have a difference seems to most citizens something 
like treason ; and they use offensive comparisons concerning 
birds and theur nests, by way of condemning those who as- 
cribe misconduct to our own people rather than to the people 
with whom we are at variance. Not only do they exhibit 
the unchecked sway of this refiex egoism which constitutes 
patriotism — not only are they unconscious that there is any- 
thing blameworthy in giving the rein to this feeling ; but 
they think the blameworthiness is in those who restrain it, 
and try to see what may be said on both sides. Judge, thei^ 
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how seriottsly the pabriotic bias, tlius pervertdng' out joAg- 
mente about mtemational actions, necessarily perverts our 
judgments about the characters of other societies, and so 
vitiates sociological conclusions. 

We have to guard ourselves against this bias. To this end 
let us take some examples of the errors attributable to it 

What mistaken estimates of other races ma; result from 
over«stimation of one's o^vn race, will be moat vividly shown 
by a case in which we are ourselves valued at a very low rate 
by a race we hold to be far inferior. Here is such a case 
supplied by a tribe of negroes :— 

"They amused themselves by remarking on the sly, 'The white 
man is an old ape.' The African will say of the European, ' He looks 
like folks,' [men], and the answer will often tw, ' No, he don't.' . . , 
Whilst the Caucasitm doabta the humanity of the Hamite, the latter 
repays the compliment in kind." ' 

Does anyone think this instance so far out of the ordinary 
track of error as to have no instruction for us ? To see the 
contrary he has but to look at the caricatures of Freaobm^i 
that were common a generation ago, or to remember the pop- 
ular statement then current respecting the relative strengths 
of French and English. Such reminders will convince him 
that the reflex self-esteem we call patriotism, has had, among 
ourselves, perverting effects suflSciently striking. And even 
now there are kindred opinions which the facta, when exam- 
ined, do not bear out : instance the opinion respecting personal 
beauty. That the bias thus causing misjudgmeuts in cases 
where it is checked by direct perception, causes greater mis- 
judgments where direct perception cannot check it, needs no 
proof. How great are the mistakes it generates, all histories 
of international struggles show us, both by the contradictory 
estimates the two sides form of their repective leaders and by 
the contradictory estimates the two sides form of their deeds. 
Take an example.- — 

" Of the character in which Wsllace first became formidable, the 
accounts of literature are distract) agly conflicting. With the chroni- 
clers at his own conntrf, who write after the War of Independence, ha 
is raised to the highest pinnacle of magnanimity and heroism. To 
the English contemporary chroniclers he is a pestilent nifOau ; a dis- 
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tmber of the peace ol society ; an ontnger of all kws and social 
dntles ; flnall j, a robber — the head of one of manj bands of robbers 
and maraoders then infesting Scotland." ' 

That, along with such opposite distortions of belief about 
conspicuona persons, there go oppoaito distortions of belief 
about the conduct of the peoples they belong to, the accounts 
of fiveiy war demonstrate. Like the one-sidedness shown 
within our own society by the remembrance among Frotcs- 
tauts of Soman Catholic cruelties only, and by the remem- 
brance among Soman Catholics of Protestant cruelties only, 
is the one-fiidedueBa shown in the traditions preserved by each 
nation concerning the barbarities of nations it has fought 
with. As in old times the Normans, Tindictive themselves, 
were shocked at the Tindictiveuess of the English when driTen 
to bay ; so in recent times the French have enlarged on the 
atrocities committed by Spanish guerillas, and the Sussians 
on the atrocities the Circassians perpetrated In this conflict 
between the Tiews of those who commit savage acts, and the 
views of those on whom they are committed, we clearly per- 
ceive the bias of patriotism where both sides are aliens ; but 
we fail to perceive it where we are ourselves concerned as 
actors. Every one old enough remembers the reprobation 
vented here when the French in Algiers dealt so cruelly with 
Arabs who refused to submit—lighting fires at the mouths of 
caves in which they had taken refuge ; but we do not see a 
like barbarity in deeds of our own in India, such as the ex- 
ecuting a group of rebel sepoys by fusillade, and then setting 
flre to the heap of them because they were not all dead,' or in 
the wholesale shootings and burnings of houses, after the sup- 
pression of the Jamaica insurrection. Listen to what is said 
about such deeds in our own colonies, and you find that habit- 
ually they are held to have been justiSed by the necessities of 
the case. Listen to what is said about such deeds when other 
nations are guilty of them, and you find the same persons in- 
dignantly declare that no alleged necessities could form a jus- 
tification. Nay, the bias produces perversions of judgment 
even more extreme. Feelings and deeds we laud as virtuous 
when they are not in antagonism with our own interests and 
power, we think vicious feelings and deeds when our own in- 
terests and power are endangered by them. Equally in the 
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mythical story of Tell and in any account not mytliical, m 
read with glowing admiration of the succeesful rising of mi 
oppressed race ; but admiration is changed into indignatitm if 
the race is one held down by ourselves. We can see nothing 
save crime in the endeavour of the Hindus to throw <df oar 
yoke ; and we recognize no excuse for the efforts of the Iritii 
to establish their independent nationality. We entirely ig* 
nore the fact that the motives are in all such caaeB the same, 
and are to be judged apart from results. 

A bias which thus vitiates even the perceptions of physical 
appearances, which immensely distorts the beliefs about Mm- 
spicuous antagonists and their deeds, which leads us to repro 
bate when others commit them, severities and cruelties we 
applaud when committed by our own agents, and which 
makes us regard acta of intrinsically the same kind as ynong 
or right according as they are or are not directed against our- 
selves, is a bias which inevitably perverts our sociological 
ideas. The institutions of a despised people cannot be judged 
with fairness ; and if, as often happens, the contempt ia un- 
warranted, or but partially warranted, such value as their 
institutions have will certainly be underestimated. When 
antagonism has bred hatred towards another nation, and has 
consequently bred a desire to justify the hatred by ascribing 
hateful characters to ntembers of that nation, it inevitably 
happens that the political arrangementa imder which th^ 
live, the religion they profess, and the habits peculiar to 
them, become associated in thought with these hateful ohaz^ 
acters — become themselves hateful, and cannot therefore have 
their natures studied with the calmness required by science. 

An example will make this clear. The reflex egoism we 
name patriotism, causing among other things a high valua- 
tion of the religious creed nationally professed, makes us 
overrate the effects this creed has produced, and makes us 
underrate the effects produced by other creeds and by influ- 
ences of other orders. The notions respecting savage ""d 
civilized races, in which we are brought up, show this. 

The word savage, originally meaning wild or uncultivated, 
has come to mean cruel and blood-thirsty, because of the i«p- 
resentstdons habitually made that wild or uncultivated tribM 
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of men are cruel and blood-thirsty. Axkd ferocity being now 
Always thought of as a constant attribute of uncivilized races, 
which are also distinguished by not having our religion, it is 
tacitly assumed that the absence of our religion is the cause 
of this ferocity. But if, struggling successfully against the 
bias of patriotism, we correct the evidence which that bias 
has garbled, we find ourselves obliged to modify this assump- 
tion. 

When, for instance, we read Cook's account of the Tahi- 
tiana, as first visited by him, we are surprised to meet with 
some traits among them, higher than these of their civilized 
visitors. Though pilfering was committed by them, it was 
not so serious as th^ of which the sailors were guilty in steal- 
ing the iron bolts out of their own ship to pay the native 
women. And when, after Cook had enacted a penalty for 
theft, the natives complained of one of his own crew — when 
this sailor, convicted of the offence he was charged with, was 
cmidemned to be whipped, the natives tried to get him off, 
and failing to do this, shed tears on seeing preparations for 
the punishment. If, again, we compare critically &e accounts 
of Cook's death, we see clearly that the Sandwich Islandera 
behaved amicably until they had been ill-used, and had rea- 
son to fear further ill-usage. The experiences of many other 
travellers similarly show us that friendly conduct on the part 
of uncivilized races when first visited, is very general ; and 
that their subsequent unfriendly conduct, when it occurs, is 
nothing but retaliation for injuries received from the civilized. 
Such a fact as that the natives of Queen Charlotte's Island did 
not attack Captain Carteret's puty till after they had received 
just cause of offence,* may be taken as ^ical of the histories 
of transactions between wild races and cultivated races. 
When we inquire into the case of the missionary Williams, 
"the Martyr of Erromanga," we discover that his murder, di- 
lated upon as proving the wickedness of unreclaimed natures, 
was a revenge for injuries previously suffered from wicked 
Europeans. Read a few testimonies about the relative be- 
haviours of civilized and uncivilized : — 

" After we had killed a man at the Marquesss, grievonsljwonadMl 
one at East«r Island, booked a third with a boat-hook at ToDga-tabn, 
wounded om at Nftmooka, another at UalliooUo, and kilM anotlwrat 
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Tanna ; the ssTeral inltabitaiits behaved in a civil and hannlees nun- 
oer to us, thoagh thej might have taken ample revenge bj catting off 
ooi straggling parties." * 

" Eicepting at Cafta, where I was for a time sappoeed to cam* 
with hostile intent, I was treated inhospitabt; by no one daring kll my 
travel^ excepting bj Europeans, who had nothing against me but my 
apparent povertj."' 

"In February, 1613, the people of Winnebah [Gold CoaatJ oeiicd 
their commandant, Mr. Meredith," and bo maltreated him that he 
died. The town and fort were destroyed by the English. " For muiy 
years afterwards, English vessels passing Winnebah were in the habit 
of ponring a broadside into the town, to inspire the natives with aa 
idea of the severe vengeance which would be exaot«d for tlie ^pUUng 
of European blood." '' 

Or, instead of these separate testiuioaies, take the opinion of 
one who collected man; testimotiies. Beferring to the kind 
treatment experienced b; Enciso from the natives of Car- 
tagena (on the coast of New Granada), who a few years before 
had been cruelly treated by the Spaniards, Washington Irving 

" When we recall the bloody and indiscriminate vengeaooe wreaked 
upon this people by Ojida and his followers for their justifiable mist- 
ance ol invasion, and compare it with their placable and ooDsiderate 
spirit when an opportunity for revenge presented itself, we confess we 
feel a momentary doubt whether the arbitrary appellation of savage is 
always applied to the right party." ' 

The reasonableness of this doubt will scarcely be ques- 
tioned, after reading of the diabolical cruelties committed by 
the invading Europeans in America ; as, for instance, in St 
Domingo, where the French made the natives kneel in rows 
along the edge of a deep trench and shot them bateh after 
batch, until the trench was full, or, as an easier method, tied 
numbers of them t<^ether, took them out to sea, and tumbled 
them overboard ; and where the Spaniards treated so horribly 
the enslaved natives, that these killed themselves wholesale : 
the various modes of suicide being shown in Spanish draw- 
ings. 

Does the Englishman say that these, and hosts of like 
demoniac^ misdeeds, are the misdeeds of other civilized racea 
in other times ; and that they are attributable to that corrupted 
religion which b? repudifit^ ? Jf so, b« maj be reminded 
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that sundry of the above facts are facto against ourselves. He 
may be reminded, too, that the purer religion he professes has 
not pi-evented a kindred treatment of the North American In- 
diana by our own race. And be may be put to the blush by 
accounto of barbarities going on in our own colonies at the 
present time. Without detailing these, however, it will suf- 
fice to recall the most recent notorious case— that of the kid- 
niQipingB and murders in the South Seas. Here we find re- 
peated the Epical transactions: — betrayals of roany natives 
and merciless sacrifices of their lives ; eventual retaliation by 
the natives to a small extent ; a consequent charge against Uie 
natives of atrocious murder ; and finally, a massacre of them, 
innocent and guilty together. 

See, then, how the bias of patriotism indirectly produces 
erroneous views of the effects of an institution. Blinded by na- 
tional self-love to the badness of our conduct towards inferior 
races, while remembering' what there is of good in our con- 
duct ; forgetting how well these inferior races have usually 
behaved to us, and remembering only their misbehaviour, 
which we refrain from tracing to its cause in our own trans- 
gressions ; we overvalue our own natures as compared with 
theirs. And then, looking at the two as respectively Christian 
and Heathen, we over-rate the good done by Christian institu- 
tions (which has doubtless been great), and we under-rat« the 
advance that has been made without them. We do ibis ha- 
bitually in other cases. As, for instance, when we ignore evi- 
dence furnished by the history of Buddhism ; respecting tbe 
founder of which Canon Liddon lately told his hearers that 
" it might be impossible for honest Christians to think over 
the career of this heathen Prince without some keen feelings 
of hnmiliation and shame." ' And ignoring all such evidence, 
we get one-sided impressions. Thus our sociological concep- 
tions are distorted — do not correspond with the facts ; that is, 
are unscientific. 

To illustrate some among the many effects wrought by the 
bias of patriotism in other nations, and to show how mischiev- 
ous are the beliefs it fosters, I may here cite evidence fur- 
nished by France and by Germany. 

Contemplate that undue self-estiinataon which the French 
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have shown us. Observe what has retniltod from that exceed- 
ing faith m French power which the writings of H. Thiers did 
ao much to maintain and increase. When we remember how, 
by causing under-Taluation of other nations, it led to a disre- 
gard of tiieir ideas and an ignorance of their doingB — when we 
remember how, in the late war, the French, confident of vio- 
Uxj, had mapa of German territory but not of their own, and 
suffered catastrophes from this and other kinds of unpre^red- 
ness ; we see what fatal evils this reflex self-esteem may pro- 
duce when in excess. So, too, on studying the way in 
which it has influenced French thought in other direotionB. 
On reading the assertion, " La chimie est une science fran- 
^aise," with which Wurte commences his Hietoire des Doc- 
trines Ckimiques, one cannot but see that the feeling which 
prompted such an assertion must vitiate the comparisons made 
between things in France and things elsewhere. Ijooldng at 
Crimean battle-pieces, in which French soldiers are shown to 
have achieved everything — looking at a picture like Ingres' 
"Crowning of Homer," and noting French poets conspicuous 
in the foreground, while the figure of Shakapeare in one 
comer is half in and half out of the picture — reading the 
names of great men of all nations inscribed on the string- 
course running round the Palais de rinduatrie, and finding 
many unfamiliar French names, while (strange ovet«ight, as 
we must suppose) the name of Newton is conspicuous by its 
absence ; we see exemplified a national sentiment which, gen- 
erating the belief that things not French deserve little atten- 
tion, acts injuriously on French thought and French progren. 
From Victor Hugo's magniloquent description of France as 
the " Saviour of Nations," down to the declamations of those 
who urged that were Paris destroyed the light of civilization 
would be extinguished, we see throughout, the conviction that 
France b the teacher, and by implication needs not to be a 
learner. The diffusion of French ideas is an essential thing 
for other nations ; while the absorption of ideas from other 
nations b not an essential thing for France : the truth being, 
rather, that French ideas, more than moat other ideas, stand 
in need of foreign infiuence to qualify the undue deflnit«neM 
and dogmatic character they habitually display. That 
such a tone of feeling, and ^e mode of thinVing appropriate 
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to it, shonld vitiate sodolt^oal speculation, is a matter of 
ooiuse. If there needs proof, we have a conspicuoua one in the 
writings of U. Comte ; where excessive self -estimation under 
its direct form, and under that reflex form constituting patriot- 
ism, has led to astounding sociological misconceptions. If we 
contemplate that scheme of PositiTiBt reorganization and feder- 
ation m which France was, of course, to be the leader — if we 
note the fact that U. Comte expected the transformation he so 
rigorously formulated to take place during the life of his own 
generation ; and if, then, we remember what has since hap- 
pened, and consider what are the probabilities of the future, 
we shall not fail to see that great perversions are produced by 
this bias in the conceptions of social phenomena. 

How national self-est«em, exalted by success in war, warps 
opinions about public affairs, is again shown of late in Ger- 
many. As a Q«rman professor writes to me :— " there is, alas, 
no want of signs '' that the " happy contrast to French self- 
sufficiency " which Germany heretofore dif^layed, is disap- 
pearing "since the glory of the late victories." The German 
liberals, he saj^ " overflow with talk of Germanism, German 
unity, the German nation, the German empire, the German 
army and the German navy, the German church, and German 
science. .... They ridicule Frenchmen, and what animates 
them is, after all, the French spirit translated into G«r- 
man." To illustrate the injurious reaction on German 

thought, and on the estimates of foreign nations and their do- 
ings, he describes a discussion with an esteemed German profes- 
sor of philosophy, against whom he was cont«nding that the 
psychical and ethical sciences would gain in progress and influ- 
ence by international communion, like that among the physico- 
mathemstical sciences. He " to my astonishment declared that 
even if such an union were possible, he did not think it desir- 
able, as it would interfere too much with the peculiarity of Ger- 
man thought .... Second to Germany," he said, "it was Italy, 
which, in the immediate future, was most likely to promote 

philosophy It appeared that what made him prefer the 

Italians .... was nothing else than his having observed that 
in Italy they were acquainted with every philosophical treatise 
published in Germany, however unimportant." And thus, 
adds my correspondent, "the finest German cbanwteristicR 
14 
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are diBappearing in an exaggerated Teutonomani&." Otw 

more truth his comments on German feeling djscloea An in- 
direct antagonism exists between the sentiment of nationalify 
and the sentiment of individuality ; the result of which is that 
exaltation of the one involves depression of the other, and a 
decreased regard for the institutions it originates. Speaking 
of the "so-called National Liberals," he sajs: — "A friemd of 
mine was lately present at a discussion, in the course of which 

a professor of philosophy, of the University of , was very 

eloquently, and with perfect seriouBnesi, contending that cmlj 
one thing is now wanted to complete our German institutions 
— a national costume. Other people, who, no doubt, are fully 
aware of the ridiculoiisneas of such things, are neverthelees 
guilty of an equally absurd and even more-intolerable en- 
croachment on individual hberty ; since, by proposing to «•- 
tablish a national church, they aim at constraining the adher- 
ents of the various religious bodies into a spiritual uniform. 
Indeed, I should hardly have thought it possible tiiat a Ger- 
man government could encourage such monstrous proposi- 
tions, if they had not been expounded to me at the Minisby 
of Public Worship." 

Saying no more about patriotism and its perverting effects 
on sociological judgments, which are, indeed, so conspicuous 
all through history as scarcely to need pointing out, let me 
devote Uie remaining space to the perverting effects of tiie 
opposite feeling— anti-patriotism. Though the distortionB of 
opinion hence resulting are less serious, still they have to be 
guarded against. 

In England the bias of anti-patriotism does not diminish in 
a marked way the admiration we have for our political insti- 
tutions ; but only here and there prompts the wish for a strong 
government, to secure the envied benefits ascribed to strong 
governments abroad. Nor does it appreciably modify the gen- 
eral attachment to our religious institutions ; but only in a, 
few who dislike independence, shows itself in advocacy of an 
authoritative ecclesiastical system, fitted to remedy what they 
lament as a chaos of religious beliefs. In other directions, 
however, it is displayed so frequently and conspicuously as to 
affect public opinion in an injurious way. In respect to thQ 
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higher (oders of intellectual achievement, under-Taluation of 
ounelTes has bec(»ue a fashion ; and the eirois it fosters react 
detrimentally on the estimates we make of our social regime, 
and on our sociological beliefs in general. 

What is the origin of this undue self-depreciation t In 
some cases no doubt it results from disgust at the jaunt? self- 
satisfaction caused by the bias of patriotism when excessive. 
In other cases it grows out of affectation : to speak Blightingly 
of what is English seems to imply a wide knowledge of what 
is foreign, and brings a reputation for culture. In the remain- 
ing cases it is due to ignorance. Passing over such of these 
self-depreciatory estimates of our powers and achievenients as 
have partial justifications, I will limit myself to one which 
has no justification. Among the classes here indicated, it is 
the custom to speak disrespectfully of the part we play in dis- 
covery and invention. There is an assertion occasionally to be 
met with in public journals, that the French invent and >re 
improve. Not long since it was confessed by the Attomey- 
Q«neral that the English are not a scientific nation. Becently 
the Times, commenting on a speech in which Mr. Gladstone 
had been disparaging our nation and its men, said : — " There is 
truth, however, in the assertion that we are backward in ap- 
preciating and pursuing abstract knowledge."" Such state- 
ments exhibit the bias of anti-patriotism creating a belief that ia 
wholly indefensible. As we shall presently see, they are flatly 
contradicted by facts ; and they can be accounted for only by 
supposing that those who make them have had a culture ex- 
clusively literary, 

A convenient way of dealing with this bias of anti-patri- 
otism will be to take an individual example of it More tlum. 
any other, Mr. Matthew Arnold has of late made himself an 
exponent of the feeling. His motive cannot be too highly 
respected ; and for much that he has said in rebuke of the 
vainglorious, entire approval may rightly be felt Many 
grave defects in our social state, many absurdities in our 
modes of action, many errors in our estimates of ourselves, 
are to be pointed out and dwelt upon ; and great good is done 
by a writer who efficiently executes the task of making us feel 
our shortcomings. In hb condemnation of the ascetic view 
of life which still prevails here, one may entirely agree. TbaX 
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undue Taluatifai of material prospmty commoD with m, ia • 
fault justly insisted on by him. And the overweening oonfl- 
dence so often shown in a divine favour gained by our greater 
national piety, is also an attitude of mind to be reprobated. 
But by reaction Hr. Arnold is, I think, carried too far in the 
direction of anti-patriotisni ; and weakens the effect of his 
criticism by generating a re-action. Let us glance at xmie of 
his views. 

The mode of procedure generally followed by Mr. Arnold, 
is not that of judicially balancing the evidence, but that of 
meeting the expression of self-satisfied patriotism by some few 
facta calculated to cause dueatisfaction : not considering what 
is their quantitative value, to reprove a piece of national 
self-laudation uttered by Mr. Boebuck, he comments on tbs 
murder of an iU^timate child by its mother, reported in the 
same paper. Now this would be effective if infanticide were 
peculiar to Elngland, or if he could show a larger proporti<Hi 
(rf infanticide here than elsewhere ; but his criticism is at cmce 
cancelled on calling to mind the developed system of baby- 
farming round Paris, and the extensive getting-rid of infants 
to which it is instrumental Sy following Ur. Arnold's method, 
it would be easy to dispose of bis conclusions. SuppoM^ 

for instance, that I were to set down the many murders ooni' 
mitted in England by foreigners within our own memoriea, 
including those by Courvoisier, by Mrs. Uanning. by Barth6- 
lemi near Fitzroy Square, by a Frenchman in Foley Place 
(about 1854-7), that by Miiller, that by Kohl in the Essex 
marches, that by Lani in a brothel near the Haymartet, that 
by Uarguerito Diblanc, the tragedy of the two young Ger- 
mans (MaJ and Nagel) at Chelsea, ending with the recent one 
in Great Coram Street— suppose I were to compare the ratio 
between this number of murder^« and the number of for- 
eigners in England, with the answering ratio among our own 
people ; and suppose I were to take this as a test of the Contl- 
nental culture Mr. Arnold so much admires. Probably he 
would not think the test quite relevant ; and yet it would be 
quite as relevant as that he usee— perhaps somewhat more 
relevant Suppose, again, that by way of criticism on 

t^enmut admiiustrfrtion, I were to dwell od the oatastn^dw 
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at Berlin, where, during ttie c«lebration of Tictory, fourteen 
sightseers were killed and some hundreds injured ; c« Buppoee 
I were to judge it by the disclosuree of the leading Berlin phy- 
sician. Virchow, who diows ihat one out of every three chil- 
dren bom in Berlin dies the first year, and whose statistics 
prove the general mortality to be increasing so rapidly that 
while "in 1854 the death-rate was 1000, in 1851-63 it rose to 
1164, and in 1864-8 to 1817" "—suppose, I say, that I took 
ttiese facts as proof of failui« in the social system Mr. Arnold 
would have us copy. Poscdbly he would not be much shaken ; 
though it seems to me that this evidence would be more to the 
point than a case of infanticide among ourselves. Fur- 

ther, suppose I were to lest French administration by the sta- 
tistics of mort&Uty in the Crimea, as given at the lat« meeting 
of the French Association for the Advancement of Science, 
by U. Le Fort, who pointed out that — 

" Dans oes six moia dTiivet 1865-1856, alors qu'il n'j a plus gain 
d'hostftit^ alors que tes Anglais ont seulement en six moia 166 
Ueasfe, et les Fraajais 823, rami§e angUise, grfice am precautiona 
prisea, n'a que pea de malades et ne perd que 60S honiines ; I'armie 
fnuif&iBe voit £clater au milieu d'elle te typhus, qu'on e&t pu Sviter, et 
peid par lee maladiea seules 21,190 hommes ; " 
and who further, respecting the relative mortalities from 
operations, said that — 

"En Crim^, lee arm^ anglaise et fran^aise se trourent eipos^ 
aas mSmes besoina, aai ni§mes vicissitudes atmosph^riques, et cepen- 
dant quelle difference dans la mortality dea op^r^ Les Anglais per- 
dent 34 pour 100 de leura amput^ du bras, nous en perdons pins da 
double, 66 sur 100 ; il en est de mSme pour I'amputation de la jambe : 
85 oontre 71 pour 100." 

— suppose, I say, that I were thus to deal with the notion that 
"they manage these things better in France." Mr. Arnold 
would, very likely, not abandon his belief. And yet this con- 
trast would cert^nly be as damaging as the fact about the 
girl Wragg, to which he more than once refers so emphati- 
cally. Surely it is manifest enough that by selecting the evi- 
dence, any society may be relatively blackened and any other 
society relatively whitened. 

From Mr. Arnold's method let us turn to some of his spe- 
cific statements ; taking first the statement that the English 
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are deficient in ideas. He says :— " There is the world of ideas, 
and tiiere is the world of proctice ; the Fienoh are often tot 
suppreasing the one, and the Sngliah the other." " Admitting 
the success of the Ehiglish in action, Mr. Arnold thinks that it 
goes along with want of faith in speculatiTe conolnaion& 
But by putting ideas and practice in thi3 antithesia, he ini' 
plies his acceptance of the notion that effectual practice does 
not depend on superiority of ideas. This is an erroneous no- 
tion. Methods that answer are preceded by thoughts that are 
true. A successful enterprise presupposes an imagination of 
all the factors, and conditions, and reeults — an imaginatun 
which differs from one leading to an unsucceesful enterprise 
in tikis, that what will happen is clearly and completely fore- 
seen, instead of being foreseen vaguely and incompletely: 
there is greater ideality. Every scheme ia an idea; every 
scheme more or less new, implies an idea more or leas orig- 
inal ; every scheme proceeded with, implies an idea vivid 
enough to prompt action ; and every schente which succeedo, 
implies an idea so accurate and exhaustive tliat the results 
correspond with it When an English company accommo- 
dates Amsterdam with water (an element the Dutch are vesty 
familiar with, and in the management of which they, cen- 
turies ago, gave us lessons) must we not say that by leaving 
us to supply their chief city they show a want of confideooe 
in results ideally seen ? Is it replied that the Dutch are not 
an imaginative people f Then take the Italians. How hap- 
pens it that such a pressing need as the draining of Naples, 
has never suggested to Italian rulers or Italian people the tak- 
ing of measures to achieve it; and how happens it that the 
idea of draining Naples, instead of emanating from French op 
Germans, supposed by Mr. Arnold to have more faith in ideas, 
emanates from a company of Englishmen, who are now pro^ 
posing to do the work without cost to the municipality." Or 
what shall we infer as to relative faith in ideas, on learning 
that even within their respective territtmes the French and 
0-ermans wait for us to undertake new things for them I 
When we find that Toulouse and Bordeaux were lighted with 
gas by an English company, must we not infer lack of ideas 
in the people of those places ! When we find that a body of 
Englishmen, the Bboue Hydraulic Company, seeing that at 
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Bellegarde there are rapids having a fall of forty feet, made a 
tunnel carrying a fourth of the river, and so got 10,000 home- 
power, which thej are selling to manufacturers ; and when 
we aak why this source of wealth was not utilized by the 
EVench themselTes ; must we not say that it was becattse the 
idea did not occur to them, or because it was not vivid and 
definite eaougb to prompt the enterprise ? And when, on 
going north, we discover that not only in Belgium and Hol- 
land are the chief towns, Brussels, Antwerp, Lille, Q-hent, 
Botterdam, Amsterdam, Haarlem, &c., lighted by our Con- 
tinental Q-as Association, but that this combination of Eng- 
lishmen lights many towns in .Germany also — Hanover, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Stolberg, Cologne, Frankfort, Vienna, nay, that 
even the head-quarters of geiat, Berlin itself, had to wait fco- 
light until this Company supplied it, must we not say that 
more faith in ideas was shown by English than by Germans t 
Germans have plentj of energy, are not without desire to 
make money, and knew that gas was used in England ; and 
if neither they nor their Governments undertook ttie work, 
we must infer that the benefits and means were inadequately 
conceived. English enterprises have often been led by ideas 
that looked wholly unpractical : as when the first English 
steamer astonished the people of Coblentz, in 1817, by making 
its appearance there, so initiating the Rhine steam -navigation ; 
or as when the first English steamer started across the Atlan- 
tic. Instead of our practice being unideal, the ideas which 
guide it sometimes verge on the romantic. Fishing up a cable 
from the bottom of an ocean three nkiles deep, was an idea 
seemingly more fitted for The Arabian Nights than for actual 
life ; and yet success proved how truly those who conducted 
the operation had put together their ideas in correspondence 
with the facts— the true test of vivid imagination. 

To show the groundlessness of the notion that new ideas 
are not evolved and appreciated as much in England as else- 
where, I am tempted here to enumerate our modem inven- 
tions of all orders ; from those directly aiming at material 
results, such as Trevethick's first locomotive, up to the calculat- 
ing-machines of Babbage and the logic-machine of Jevons, 
quite remote from practice in their objects. But merely assert- 
ing that those who go through the list will find that neither 
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in number nor ia importance do they yield to those of any 
nation during the same period, I refrain from dettula. Partly 
I do this because the space required for specifying them would 
be too great ; and partly because inventions, mostly haring 
immediate bearings on practice, would perhaps not be thought 
by Mr. Arnold to prove fertility of idea : though, considering 
that each machine is a theory before it becomes a working' 
reality, this would he a position diiBcuIt to defend. To avoid 
all possible objection, I will limit myself to scientific dis- 
covery, from which the element of practice is excluded ; and 
to meet the impression that scientific discovery in recent days 
has not maintained its former pace, I will name only our 
achievements since 1800. 

Taking first tlie Abstract Sciences, let us ask what has been 
done in Logic. We have the brief but pregnant statement of 
inductave methods by Sir John Herschel, leading to the defi- 
nite systematizatJon of them by Mr. Mill ; and we have, in 
the work of Professor Bain, elaborately-illustrated ai^lica- 
tions of logical methods to science and to the business of life. 
Deductive Logic, too, has been developed by a further concep- 
tion. The doctrine of the quantification of the predicate, aet 
forth in 1827 by Mr. Geoi^ Bentham, and again set ttjrth 
under a numerical form by Professor De Morgan, is a doctzine 
supplementary to that of Aristotle ; and the recognition of it 
has made it easier than before to see that Deductive Logic is 
a science of the relations implied by the inclusionB, ezclusionB, 
and overlappings of classes." Even were this all, the instal- 
ment of progress would be large for a single generation. But 
it is by no means all. In the work by Professor Boole, InvM- 
tigation of the Lawa of Thought, the application to Logic of 
methods like those of Mathematics, constitutes another step 
far greater in originality and in importance than any taken 
since Aristotle. So that, strangely enough, the assertion 
quoted above, that " we are backward in appreciating and pur- 
suing abstract knowledge," and this complaint of Mr. Arnold 
that our life is wanting in ideas, come at a time when we have 
lately done more to advance the most abstract and purely- 
ideal science, than has been done anywhere else, or daring 
any past period ! 

In the other division of Abstract Science — Mathematical a 
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lecent Terival of activity has brought results sufficiently 
sbriking. Though, during a long period, the bias of patriot- 
iam and undue reverence for that form of the higher calculus 
which Newton initiated, greatly retarded us ; yet since the re- 
commencement of progress, some five-and-twenty years ago. 
Englishmen have again come to the front. Sir W. E. Hamil- 
ton's method of Quaternions is a new instrument of research ; 
and whether or not as valuable as some think, undoubtedly 
adds a large region to the world of known mathematical 
truth. And then, more important still, there are*he achieve- 
ments of Cayley and Sylvester in the creation and develop- 
ment of the higher algebra. From competent and unbiassed 
judges I learn that the Theory of Invariants, and the methods 
of investigation which have grown out of it, constitute a step 
in mathematical progress larger than any made since the Dif- 
ferential Calculus. Thus, without enimierating the minor 
achievements of others, there is ample proof that abstract 
science, of this order also, b flourishing among us in great 

Nor, on passing to the Abstract-Concrete Sciences, do we 
find better ground for this belief entertained by Ifr. Arnold and 
others. Though Huygbens conceived of light as constituted 
of undulations, yet he was wrong in conceiving the undula- 
tions as allied in form to those of sound ; and it remained for 
Dr. Toung to establish the true theory. Bcspecting the prin- 
ciple of interference of the rays of light propounded by 
Toung, Sir John Kerachel says,—" regarded as a physical law 
[it] has hardly its equal for beauty, simplicity, and extent of 
application, in the whole circle of science ; " and of Young's 
all-imp<vtant discovery that the luminiferous undulations are 
transverse not longitudinal, he says that it showed " a sagac- 
ity which would have done honour to Newton himself." Just 
naming the discovery of the law of ejipansion of gases by 
Dalton, the laws of radiation by Leslie, the theory of dew by 
Wells, the discrimination by Wollaston of quantity and inten- 
sity in electricity, and the disclosureof electrolysis by Nicholson 
and Carlisle (all of them cardinal discoveries) and passing 
over minor contributions to physical science, we come to the 
great contnbutions of Faraday— magneto^ectricity, the quan- 
titative law of electrolysis, the magnetizatiop of light, an^ 4i#- 
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ma^etism : not mentioning others of much t 
Next there is the great truth which men still living have 
finally established — the correlation and equivaJence of the 
physical forces. In the establishment of this truth English- 
men have had a large share — some think the larger ahaie. 
Bemembering that in England the conception of heat as a 
mode of motion dates from Bacon, by whom it was ezpresaed 
with an insight that is marvellous considering the knowledge 
of his time— remembering, too, that " Locke stated a similar 
view with singular felicity ; " we come, among Englishmen 
of the present century, first to Davy, whose experiments and 
ai^Timents so conclusively supported those of Bumford; then 
to the view of Bc^et and the postulate on which Faraday 
habitually reasoned, that all force arises only as other force is 
expended ; then to the essay of Grove, in which the origin of 
the various forms of force out of one another was abundantly 
exempUfied ; and finally to the investigations by which Joule 
established the quantitative relations between heat uid mo- 
tion. Without dwelling on the important deductions from 
this great truth made by Sir W. Thomson, Bankine, Tyndall, 
and others, I will merely draw attention to its highly-abstract 
nature as again showing the baselessness of the above-quoted 
notion. 

Equally conclusive is the evidence when we pass to Chem- 
istry. The cardinal value of the step made by Dalton in 1808, 
when the aper^u of Higgins was reduced by him to a scien- 
tific form, will be seen on glancing into Wurtz' Introduction 
to Chemical Philo8ophy, and observing how the atomic 
theory underlies all subsequent chemical discovery. Nor, in 
more recent days, has the development of this theory fallen 
unduly into foreign hands. Prof. Williamson, by reconciling 
the theory of radicals with the theory of types, and by intro- 
ducing the hypothesis of condensed molecular types, has taken 
a leaxling part in founding the modern views of chemical ccmi- 
binations. We come next to the cardinal conception of atom- 
icity. In 1851, Prof. Frankland initiated the clasdficatdon of 
the elements by their atomicities : his important interpretation 
being now avowedly accepted in Germany by those who orig- 
inally disputed it; as by Kolbe in his JKbden der Modemen 
Chemie, On turning from the more general chemical truths 
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to the more qiecial chemical truths, a like history meets us. 
Davy's discovery of the metallic bases of the alkalies and 
earths, revolutionized chemists' ideas. Passing over many 
other achievements in special chemistry, I may single out for 
their significance, the discoveries ot Andrews, Tail, and espe- 
cially of Brodie, respecting the constitution of ozone aa an 
allotivpic form of oxygen ; and may join with these Brodie's 
discoveries respecting the allotropic forms of carbon, as throw- 
ing so much light on allotropy at large. And then we come 
to the all-important discoveries, general and special, of the 
late Prof. Graham. The truths he established respecting the 
hydration of compounds, the transpiration and the diffusion 
of liquids, the trsjispiration and the diffusion of gases, the dial- 
ysis of liquids and the dialysis of gases, and the occlusion of 
gases by metals, are all of them cardinal truths. And even 
of still greater value is his luminous generalization respecting 
the crystalloid and colloid stat«s of matter — a generalization 
which, besides throwing light on many other phenomena, has 
given us an insight into organic processes previously incom- 
prehensible. These results, reached by his beautifuUy-coher- 
emt series of researches extending over forty years, constitute 
a new revelation of the prop^ties of matter. 

Neither is it true that in advancing the Concrete Sciences 
we have fuled to do our share. Take the first in order— As- 
tronomy. Though, for the long period during which our 
mathematicians were behind. Planetary Astronomy progressed 
but little in England, and the development of the Newtonian 
theory was left chiefly to other nations, yet of lato there has 
been no want of activity. WhenlhavenamedtheinverBeprob- 
lem of perturbations and the discovery of Neptune, the honour 
of which we share with the French, I have called to mind an 
achievement suCB.ciently remarkable. To Sidereal Astronooiy 
we have made gT«at contributions. Though the conception 
of Wright, of Durham, respecting stellar distribution was here 
so little attended to that when afterwards enunciated by Kant 
(who knew Wright's views) and by Sir W. Herschel, it was 
credited to them ; yet since Sir W. Herschel's time the re- 
searches in Sidereal Astronomy by Sir John Herschel and 
others, have done much to further this division of the science. 
Quite recently the discoveries made by Mr. Hug^ins respect- 
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ing the velocities ^th which certain stars are approaohin^r as 
and others receding, have opened a new field of inquirj ; and 
the inferences reached hj Mr. Proctor respecting groupinga of 
stars and the " drifting " of star-troupe, now found to harmo- 
nize with the reeulta otherwise reached bj Mr. Hugging, go 
far to help us in conceiving the constitution of our galazj. 
Nor must we forget how much has been done towards explain- 
ing the physical constitutions of the heavenly bodies, as well 
as their motions : the natures of nebulse, and the processes going 
on in Sun and stars, have been greatly elucidated by Huggins, 
Lockyer, and others. 

In Geology, the progress made here, and especially the 
progress in geological theory, is certainly not leas— good judges 
say much greater— than has been made elsewhere. Just 
noting that English Geology goes back to Eay, whose notions 
were far more philosophical than those set forth long after- 
wwds by Werner, we come to Hutton, with whom in fact ra- 
tional Geology commences. For the untenable Neptunist hy 
pothesis, asserting a once-universal aqueous action unlike the 
present, Hutton substituted an aqueous action, marine and 
fluviatile, continuously operating as we now see it, antago- 
nized by a periodic igneous action. He recognized denudation 
as producing mountains and valleys; he denied so-called 
primitive rocks ; he asserted metamorphism ; he taught the 
meaning of unconformity. Since his day rapid advances in 
the same direction had been mode. William Smith, hy estab- 
lishing the order of superposition of strata throughout Eng- 
land, prepared the way for positive generalization ; and by 
showing that contained fossils are safer tests of correspondence 
among strata than mineral characters, laid the basis for subse- 
quent classifications. The better data thus obtained, theory 
quickly turned to account In his Principlea of QeoloQy, 
Lyell elaborately worked out the uniformitarian doctrine — the 
doctrine that the Earth's crust has been brought to its preerait 
complex structure by the continuous operation of forces like 
those we see still at work. More recently. Prof. Bamsay's 
theory of lake-formation by glaciers has helped in the inter- 
pretation ; and hy him, as well as by Prof. Huxley, much has 
been done towards elucidating past distributioiu of continents 
and 09ean:^ X*)i me name, too, Mallet'^ JTteoiy of Sar^ 
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qwofoa— the only scientific explanation of them yet given. 
And there must be added another fact of moment Orittcism 
has done far mjxte here than abroad, towards overthrowing the 
crude hypothesiB of universal " systems " of strata, which suo- 
oeeded the still cruder hypothesis of universal strata, enun- 
ciated by Werner. 

That our contributions to Biological science have in these 
later times not been unimportant, may, I think, be also main- 
tained. Just noting that the " natural system " of Flant- 
clasriflcation, though French by development is English by 
tnigin, since Bay made its first great division and sketched 
out some of its sub-divisiona ; we come, among English botan- 
ists, to Brown. He made a series of investigations in the mor- 
phology, classification, and distribution of plants, which in 
number and importance hare never been equalled: the Pro- 
dromiis Flora NovcB-Hollandice is the greatest achievement 
in classification since Jussieu's Natural Orders. Brown, too, 
it was who solved the mystery of plant-fertilization. Again, 
there is the conception that existing plant-distribution has 
been determined by past geological and physical changes— a 
conception we owe to Dr. Hooker, who has given us sundry 
wide interpretations in pursuance of it In Animal-pbysioli^y 
diere is Sir Charles Bell's discovery respecting the sensory 
and motor functions of the nerve-roots in the spinal cord ; and 
this underlies ntultitudinous interpretationa of organic phe- 
nomena. More recently we have had Ur. Darwin's great addi- 
tion to biological science. Following in the steps of his 
grandfather, who had anticipat«d Lamarck in enunciating the 
general conception of the genesis of organic forma by adap- 
tive modifications, but had not worked out the conception as 
Lamarck did, Mr. Darwin, perceiving that both of them were 
mistaken in attributing the modifications to causes which, 
though some of them true, were inadequate to account for tdl the 
effects, succeeded, by recognizing the further caitse he called 
Natural Selection, in raising the hypothesis from a form but 
partially tenable to a quite tenable form. This view of his, 
so admirably worked out, has been adopted by the grest ma- 
jority of naturalists ; and, by making the process of ot^i;anio 
evolution more comprehensible, it is revolutionizing biological 
conceptions throughout the world. In tiie words of Professor 
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Cohn. - no book of ncent mam has inlloeneed Ae eottet^ 
titKia of modan icienc# like th« first edhion trf Charioi Dar- 
win's Origi» of Speei**." * Xor sfaoold we Oiv^look dia vari- 
on> kindred minor discovmes. paitlj dependnat, partly in- 
depend«it : 'itr. Darwin's own tKspecOng the dinMM^uam at 
iowen : Xr. Bates's beaatifol intopreCatioa of mimicry in in- 
sects, which led tbe wav to mAnj- allied intopretatiaaia ; Hr. 
Wallace's explanadona of dimovphiam and poljmaaphimi in 
Lrpidoptem. Finallr. Profe^tv Huxley, besidea dJMqnt- 
inf aofne serious biological orots of MHitiiienlal oaigin, haa 
made important ctmtributioas to morphology and cla^fica- 

Nordoes the balance torn against ustm paflning to thn Tiftrt 
highest concrete science. After those earlier inqfuiriea by 
which EngUahinen so largely advanced the Science of Hind, 
and set up much of the speculation sufaaequently active in 
France and Gernuuiy. there came a loll in Kngli^h thimUng ; 
and during this arose the absurd notion that the English are 
not a philosophical people. But the lull, aiding some toHy 
years ago. gare place to an activity which has quickly made 
up for lost time. On this point I need not rest in anwtion. 
but will quote foreign testimtmy. The first chapter ot Prof. 
Bibot's work. La PaychoUtgie Anglaiae Contewtporaina be- 
gins thus : — 

" * Le Bceptrs de la pe]rchologie, dit H. Stuart Hill, est d&adfimmt 
rereDD k I'ADgleterrc,' On pouirait loatenir qa'il n'on est junais 
eojtl Sans doate, lee etudes pejeholf^iqnea ; soot maintenant cnl- 
ti*€es par des bommes da premier ordrc qui, par la soliditfi de knr 
iD^lhode, et ce qui est plus rare, p&r la prfcirion de leurs rfaultata, ont 
fait entrer la edence dans una periods nourelle ; msis c'est plutfit nn 
redoablement qn'im renoDTellemeDt d'£clat." 

Similarly, on turning to Ethics cousideied under its psycho- 
logical aspect, we find foreign testimony that English tbinken' 
have done most towards the elaboration of a acientiflc system. 
In the preface to his late work. La Morale nella FHoaofia 
Poaitiva (meaning by "Posittva" simply scientific), Prof. 
Barxellotti, of Florence, states that for this reason he limits 
himself to an account of English speculation in this depart- 

And then, if, instead of I^chology and Ethics, Philosophy 
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At largQ comes in question, there is independent testdmony erf 
kindred nature to be cit«d. Thus, in the first number of La 
Critiqve Philoaopbique (8 F^vrier, 1872), published under 
the direction of M. Benouvier, the acting editor, M. Pillon, 

" Od tnrsills beaueoup dans le champ dee id^ eo Angleterre. , . 
NoD-senlement I'Angleterre surpasse la France par I'ardear et le tra- 
vail, ce qni eBt malbenreneemeat bien pen dire, et par I'interSt dea !□- 
TeatigatioDS et dee debats da sea pengeurs, mais mSme etle laisse loin 
derriera elle rAllemagne en ce dernier point." 

And still more rec«atly U. Marians, in the leading French 
periodical, has been referring to — 

"les nouTelleB idees n^ea dans la libra Angleterre et appel^ k 
transformer no jour lea Bciencas natareties." " 

So that while Mr. Arnold is lamenting the want of ideas in 
England, it is discovered abroad that the genesis of ideas in 
England is Tery active. While he thinks our conceptions are 
commonplace, our neighbours find them new, to the extent of 
being reTolutiouarj. Oddlj enough, at the very time when 
he is reproaching his countrymen with lack of geiat French- 
men are asserting that there is more geist here than anywhere 
else ! Nor is there wanting testimony of kindred nature from 
other nations. In the lecture above cited. Dr. Cohn, while 
claiming for Germany a superiority in the number of her 
earnest workers, says that "England especially has always 
been, and is particularly now, rich in men whose scientific 
works are remarkable for their astonishing laboriousnesa, 
clearness, profundity, and independence of thought " — a 
further recognition of the truth that instead of merely plod- 
ding along the old ruts, tiie English strike out new tracks ; are 
unusually imaginative. 

In his essay on the " Functions of Criticism at the Present 
Time," Mr. Arnold insists that the thing most needful for ua 
now, in all branches of knowledge, is " to see the object as in 
itself it really is"; and in Friendship's Garland, hia alter 
ego, Arminius, exhorts our Philistinism " to search and not 
rest till it sees things more as they really are." Above, I have 
done that which Mr. Arnold urges ; not by picking-up stray 
facts, but by a systematic examination. Feeling sure that Mr. 
Arnold has himself taken the course he advises, and is there- 
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fore funiliar with all tliis evidence, aa well aa with the large 
quantity which, might be added, I am Bomewhat puzzled on. 
finding h'Tn draw from it a conclusion eo different traia that 
which presents itself to me. Were anj one, proceeding' on the 
foregoing data, to assert that siuce the beginoing of this cen- 
tuiy, more has been done in England to advance Bcientiflo 
knowledge than has ever been done in a like interval, at any 
time, in any country, I should think hia inference lem wide 
of the truth than that which, strange to say, Mr. Arnold draws 
from the same data. 

And now to consider that which more immediately oon- 
cems us— the effect produced by the bias of anti-patriotigm <m 
sociological speculation. Whether in Ur. Arnold, whom I 
have ventured to take as a type, the leaning towards uaticoial 
self -depreciation was primary and the over-valuing of foreign 
institutions secondary, or whether his admiration cJ foreign 
institutions was the cause and his tendency to depreciatcuy 
estimates of our social state the effect, b a question whioh 
may be left open. For present purposes it suffices to observe 
that the two go together. Mr. Arnold is impatient with the 
unregulated and, as he thinks, anarchic state of our society ; 
and everywhere displays a longing for more administrative 
and controlling agencies. " Force till right is ready," is one 
of the sayings he emphatically rep'xits : apparently in the be- 
lief that there can be a sudden tinnaition from a coercive syt- 
tem to a non-coercive one — ignoring the truth that there has 
to be a continually-changing contpromise between force and 
right, during which force decreases step by Bt«p aa right in- 
creases step by step, and during which every step brings some 
temporary evil along with its ultimate good. Thinking mum 
force needful for us, and lauding institutions which exerate 
it, Mr. Arnold holds that even in our literature we shoBM 
benefit by being under authoritative direction. Though he 
is not of opinion that an Academy would succeed hera,be 
casts longing glances at the French Academy, and wishes m 
could have had over us an iufiuence like that to whioh be 
ascribes certain excellencies in French literature. ' 

The French Academy was established, as he points on^ 
" to work with all the care and all the diligraice powible ti 
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giving sure rules to our [the French] language, and rendering 
it pure, eloquent, and capable of treating the arts and sci- 
ences." Let us consider whether it has fulfilled this in- 
tention, bf removing the most conspicuous defects of the lan- 
guage. Down to the present time, there b in dailj use 
tiie expression qu'egt ce que c'est f and ev«i qu'eet ce que 
c'est que cela f If in some remote comer of England is heard 
the analogous expression, — "what is that there here? "it is 
held to imply entire absence of culture : the use of two super- 
fiuous words proves a want of that close adjustment of lan- 
guage to thought which even partially-educated persons 
among us have reached. How is it, then, that though in this 
French phrase there are five superfluous words (or six, if we 
take cela as two), the purifying criticism of tiie French 
Academy has not removed it &om French speech — not even 
from the speech of the educated ? Or why, again, has 
the Academy not condemned, forbidden, and so expelled from 
the language, the douhle negative ? If among ourselves any 
one lets drop the sentence, "I didn't say nothing," the in- 
evitable inference is that he has lived with the ill-taught ; 
and, further, that in hia mind words and ideas answer to one 
another very loosely. Though in French the second negative 
is by derivation positive, yet in acquiring a negative mean- 
ing it became alike superfluous and illogical; and its use 
should then have been interdicted, instead of being en- 
forced. Once more, why has not the French Academy 
systematized the genders ? No one who considers language 
as an instrument of thought, which is good in proportion as 
its special parts are definitely adjusted to special functions, 
can doubt that a meaningless use of genden is a defect It is 
undeniable that to employ marks of gender in ways always 
sug^sting attributes that are possessed, instead of usually 
suggesting attributes that are not possessed, is an improvement 
Having an example of this improvement before them, why 
did not the Academy introduce it into French I And 
then — more significant question still — how, without the aid of 
any Academy, came the genders ta be systematized in Eng- 
lish } Mr. Arnold, and those who. in common with him, seem 
to believe only in agencies that have visible organications, 
might, perhaps, in seeking the answer to ttiis question, loae 
10 
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faith in artificial appliaoces and gain faith in natural pro- 
cesses. For as, on asking the origin of language in general, 
we are reminded that all ifa complex, inarvellously-adjust«d 
parts and arrangements have been evolved without the aid or 
oversight of any embodied power, Academic or other; bo, on 
asking the origin of this particular improvement in language, 
we find that it, too, arose naturally. Nay, more, it was made 
possible by one of those anarchic states which Mr. Arnold bo 
much dislikes. Out of the coufiict of Old-English dialects, 
sufficiently allied to co-operate but sufficiently different to 
have contradictory marks of gender, there came a disuse of 
meaningless genders and a survival of the genders having 
meaning — a change which an Academy, had one existed here 
in those days, would doubtless have done its beet to prevent ; 
seeing that during th^ transition there must have been a dis- 
regard of rules and apparent corruption of speech, out of 
which no benefit could have been anticipated. 

Another fact respecting the French Academy is by no 
means congruous with Mr. Arnold's conception of its value. 
The compiling of an authoritative dictionary was a &t under- 
taking for it. Just recalling the well-known contrast between 
its dilatory execution of this undertaking, and the active exe- 
cution of a kindred one by Dr. Johnson, we have more espe- 
cially to note the recent like contrast between the perform- 
ances of the Academy and the performances of M. Littr& 
The Academy has long had in hand two dictionaries — the one 
a second edition of its original dictionary, the other an lu&- 
lorical dictionary. The first is at letter D ; and the initial 
number of the other, containing A — B, issued fifteen years 
ago, has not yet had a successor. Meanwhile, M. I^ttrS, 
single-handed, has completed a dictionary which, beades 
doing all that the two Academy-dictionaries propose to do, 
does much more. With which marvellous contrast we have 
to join the startling fact, that U. Littre was refused admission 
to the Academy in 1863, and at length admitted in 1871 only 
after violent opposition. 

Even if we pass over these duties which, in pursuance of 
its original purpose, the French Academy might have been 
expected to perform, and limit ourselves to the duty Mr. Ar- 
nold especially dwells upon— the duty of keeping "tiie fins 
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Quality of ihe French spirit unimpajred," and exercism^ " tiie 
authority of a recognised master in matters of tone and taste " 
(to quote his approving paraphrase of H. Kenan's definition) — 
it may still, I think, be doubted whether there have been 
achieved by it the benefits Mr. Arnold alleges, and whether 
there have not been caused great evils. That its selection of 
members has tended to encourage bad literature instead of 
good, seems not improbable when we are reminded of its past 
acts, as we are in the well-known letter of Paul-Louis Courier, 
in which there occurs this, among other passages similarly 
damaging: — 

" Un due et p&ir honore TAcadSniie fran^aise, qai ne veut point ds 
fioileau, lef ose la Bruy^re .... mais refoit tout d'abord Chape- 
lain et Conrart De mSme noos tojods i, TAcadfiiiie grecque le 
Tioomte iiiTit^, Coral repoasse, lorsqae Jomard j entre comme dans 
UD moulin." ■* 

Nor have its verdicts upon great works been such as to en- 
courage confidence : instance the fact that it condemned the 
Cid of Comeille, now one of the glories of French literature. 
Its critical doctrines, too, have not been beyond question. 
Upholding those canons of dramatic art which so long ex- 
cluded the romantic drama, and maintained the feeling shown 
by calling Shakspeare an " intoxicated barbarian," may pos- 
aibly have been more detrimental than beneficial And when 
we look, not at such select samples of French literary ta^ as 
Mr. Arnold quotes, but at samples from the other extreme, we 
may question whether the total effect has been great If, as 
Mr. AJ^old thinks. France " is the country in Eur<^ where 
the people is most alive," it clearly is not alive to the teach- 
ings of the Academy ; witness the recent revival of the Pire 
DucMne; the contents of which are no less remarkable for 
their astounding obscenity then for their utter stupidity. Nay, 
when we look only where we are told to look — only where the 
Academy exercises its critical function on modem literature, 
we find reason for scepticism. Instance the lat« award of the 
Ealphen Prize to the author of a series of poems called 
L'Invasion, of which M. Fatin, a most favourable critic, 
says: — 

" Their chief characteristic is a warmth of sentiment and a ' vervt,' 
which one would wiih to see under more restraint, bat against which 
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one hesiUtea to set up, homm Just might be their applioatioU tinder 
other circamatanceB, the oold requirements of tute." 
ThuB we have the Academj pandering to the popitlar feeling. 
The ebullitioDB of a patriotic sentiment which it is the misfor- 
tune of France to possess in too great a degree, are not checked 
h7 the Academy but encouraged by it : even at the expense of 
good taate. 

And then, lastly, observe that some of the most cnltiTated 
Frencbmeii, not so well satisfied with institutiona of the 
Academy-type as Mr Arnold seems to be, have recently estab- 
lished, on an English model, a French Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Here are passages from their pros- 
pectus, published in La Revue Scientifique, 80 Janvier, 1872 ; 
commencing with an account of the founding of the Boyal 
Institution . — 

"II y STsit oinquaDte-hait membrea prints i, cette lAmion. 
Chacua d'eux Bouscririt, sans plus attendre, una aoUon de cinqnante 
gninSes; c'eat i peu pr^ treize cents franca de notre monnaie, qnl en 
Tsndruent aujourd'hui bien prds ds deuz mille citiqne. Le lende- 
main, la Soexitt \Inatibitioti\ royaU de Londret itait oonstitQ^e, 

"On sait depuis ce qu'elle est devenue. 

"Ce qa'ont fait lee Anglais en 1T99, d'HInstreg savaatB de notia 
pays Teulent le renonveler aujourd'hui pour la France. 

" Bui ausai, ila ont jngA, comme Rumfort an sitele dernier, que la 
Tieille supr^matie da nom fran^ais dans toos lee ordres de eoienoee 
commen9ait Ji dtre s^rienseinent ^ranl^ et risquait de B'&^ronler on 

"A Dien ne plaise qn'ils accnsent I'Acad^mie de cettfi d£cadenoel 
lis an Font presque tons partie eux-mfimes. Uais I'Acad^ie, qui a 
conserrS en Europe le prestige de son nam, s'enferme nn pen plus 
dans la majesty de ea grandeur. Elle ne possMe ni des mojens d'ac- 
tion assez pulssants, ni une ^nergie asaez active pour lea mettre en 
cenvie. Le nerf de la guerre, I'argent, lui manque, et plus encore 
peut^tre I'initiative iatelligente et bardie. EUe s'est endonnie dans 
le respect de ses traditions sicubuTes." 

A fuiiber testimony from a foreigner to the value of our 
methods of aiding intellectual progress, in comparison with 
continental methods, has been still more recently given 1^ 
M. AJphouse de Candolle, in his Histoire des Sciences et dea 
Savants. His fear for us is that we may adt^t the continental 
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policy and abandon our own. Inspecting Science in England, 
lie says : — 

" Je ne Tois qn'iin geal indioe de faiblesse pour I'BTeair, c'«et una 
disposition croiasaote dee horames de aclenoe ft soUioiter I'appni dn 
gouTemement. On dirait qu'ils ne eo flent plus aoz forces indlTidu- 
eUeg, dont le rdsultat pourtant a &t6 si admir^le dans leur pajs." " 

Thus, curioualy enough, we find another contrast parallel 
to that noted already. As with English ideas so with English 
systems—while depreciated at home they are eulogized abroad. 
While Mr. Ajmold is lauding French institutions. Frenchmen, 
recognizing their shortcomiugB, are adopting English institu- 
tions. From which we may fairly infer that, great as is Mr. 
Arnold's desire " to see the object as in itself it really is," he 
has not in this case succeeded ; and that, eadeavouring to es- 
cape the bias of patriotism, he has been carried too far the 
ottter way by the bias of anti-patriotism.** 

One more illustration of the effect this bias has on Mr. 
Arnold calls for brief comment Along with his over-valua- 
tion of fcH«ign regulative institutions, there goes an undeav 
valuation of institutions at home which do not exhibit the 
kind of regulation be thinks desirable, and stand in the way 
of authoritative control. I refer to those numerous Dissent- 
ing organizations characterizing this "anarchy" of ours, 
which Mr. Arnold curioualy makes the antithesis to '■ culture." 

Mr. Arnold thinks that as a nation we show undue faith in 
machinery. 

"Faitb in machinerj is, I saidiOnr bcfiettingdanger. .... What 
is freedom but machinery T what is popalation but miMihiDeTTt what 
is coal but machinery t what are railroads bnt machinery T what Is 
wealth bat machinery t what are religious organizations but ma- 
chinery t"" 

And in pursuance of this conception he regards the demre 
to get Church-rates abolished and certain restrictions on mar- 
riage removed, as proving undue belief in machinery among 
Dissenters ; while his own disbelief in machinery he considers 
proved by wishing for stronger governmental restraints,** by 
lauding the superrision of an Academy, and by upholding a 
GhuTch-establisbment I must leave unconsidered the queo- 
^on whether an Academy, if we bad one, woiild out^tize £bif 
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use of Isnguage ; which makes it seem that voluntary reUgtotu 
agency is machineiy and that compulBory religious agency is 
not machinery. I must pass over, too, Ur. Arnold's contpari- 
Bon of Elcclesiasticisni and Nonconformity in respect of the 
men they have produced. Nor have I apace to examine what 
he says about the mental attitudes of the twa It must sufflce 
to say that were the occasion fit, it might be shown that his 
endeavour " to see the object as in itself it really is," has not 
succeeded much better in this case than in the cases above 
dealt with. Here I must limit myself to a single criticism. 

The tiuit which in Ur. Arnold's view of Nonconformi^ 
seems to be most remarkable, is that in breadlh it m> little 
transcends the view of the Nonconformista themselves. The 
two views greatly differ in one respect — antipathy replaces 
aympathy ; but the two views are not widely unlike in extan- 
sitm. Avoiding that provincialism of thought which he says 
characterizes Dissenters, I should have expected Sir. Arnold 
to estimate Dissent, not under its local and temporary aspect, 
but under its general aspect as a factor in all societies at all 
times. Thoug^h the Nonconformists themselves think of Nm- 
conformity as a phase of I^otestantism in England, ICr. 
Arnold's studies of other nations, other ages, and other creeds, 
would, I should have thought, have led him to regard Non- 
conformity as a universal power in societies, which has in oar 
time and country its particular embodiment, but which is to 
be understood only when contemplated in all its other em- 
bodiments. The thing is one in spirit and tendency, whether 
shown among the Jews or the Greeks—whether in Catholic 
Europe or in Protestant England. Wherever there is disft- 
greement with a current belief, no matter what its nature, 
tiiere is Nonconformity. The open expression of difference 
and avowed opposition to that which is authoritatively estab- 
lished, constitutes Dissent, whether the religion be Pagan oat 
Christian, Uonotheistic or Polytheistic. The relative atti- 
tudes of the dissenter and of those in power, are essentiallT' 
the same in all cases ; and in all cases lead to persecution and 
vituperation. The Greeks who poisoned Socrates were moved 
by just the same sentiment as the Catholics who burnt Cran- 
mer, or as the Protestant Churchmen who imprisoned Bui^wn 
imd pelted Wesley. And wbUe the nuKufwtatioas of feeliiig' 
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are essentiaLLy the same, wMle the accompanying evils are ee- 
Bentially the same, the resulting benefits are essentially the 
Bame. Is it not a truism that without divergence from that 
vrhich exists, whether it be in politics, religion, manners, or 
anything else, there can be no progress ! And is it not an 
obvious corollary that the temporary ills accompanying the 
divergence, are out-balanced by the eventual good t It is cer- 
tain, as Mr. Arnold holds, that subordination is essential ; but 
it is also certain that insubordination is essential—essential, if 
there is to be any improvement. There are two extremes in 
the state of a social aggregate, as of every other aggregate, 
which are fatal to evolution — rigidity and incoherence. A 
medium plasticity is the healthful condition. On the one 
hand, a force of established structures and habits and beliefs, 
such as offers considerable resistance to change ; on the other 
hand, an originality, an independence, and an opposition to 
authority, energetic enough to overcome the resistance little 
by little. Aad while the political nonconformity we call 
nadicalism has the function of thus gradually modifying one 
set of institutions, the religious nonconformity we call Dis- 
sent has the function of thus gradually modifying another 
set 

That Mr. Arnold does not take this entirely-unprovincial 
view, which would lead him to look on Dissenters with less 
aversion, may in part, I think, be ascribed to that over-valua- 
tion of foreign restraints and under-valuation of home free- 
dom, which his bias of anti-patriotism fosters ; and serves 
further to illustrate the disturbing effects of this bias on socio- 
logical speculation. 

And now to sum up this somewhat- too-elaborate argument. 
The general truth that by incorporation in his society, the 
citizen is in a measure incapacitated for estimating rightly ita 
characters and actions in relation to those of other societies, 
has been made abundantly manifest And it has been made 
manifest, also, that when he strives to emancipate himself 
from these influences of race, and country, and locality, which . 
warp his judgment, he is apt to have his judgment warped in 
the opposite way. From the perihelion of patriotism he is 
carried to the aphelion of anti-patriotism ; and is almost cer- 
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tain to form views that are more or leas excentric, instead of 
ciixjular, all-sided, balanced views. 

Partial escape trova this difficulty is promised bj basiD^' 
our sociological coaclusiocs chiefly on comparisons made 
amoDff other societies — excluding our own. But even then 
these perverting aentiments are sure to intrude more or less ; 
for we cannot contemplate the institutions of other nations 
without our sympathies <xt antipathiee being in some degree 
aroused by consciousness of likeness or unlikeness to oar own 
institutions. Discounting our conclusions as well as we may, 
to allow for the errors we are thus led into, we must leave the 
entire elimination of such errors to a future in which the de- 
creasing antagonisms of societies will go along with decreas- 
ing intensities of these sentiments. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CLASS-BIAS. 

Hant years ago & solicitor sitting hj me at dinner, com- 
plained bitterly of the injury which the then lafely-eatablished 
County CotirtB, were doing his profession. He enlarged on 
the topic in a wayimpiying that he expected me to agree with 
him in therefore condemning them. So incapable was he of 
going beyond the professional point of view, that what he re- 
garded as a grieyance he thought I also ought to regard aa a 
grievance ; oblivious of the fact that the more economical ad- 
ministration of justice of which his lamentation gave me 
proof, was to me, not being a lawyer, matter for rejoicing. 

The bias thus exemplified is a bias by which nearly all 
have their opinons warped. Naval officers disclose their un- 
hesitating belief that we are in imminent danger because the 
cry for more fighting ships and more sailors has not been met 
to their satisfaction. The debates on the purchase-system 
proved how strong was the conviction of military men that 
our national safety depended on the maintenance of an array- 
organization like that in which they were brought up, and had 
attained their respective ranks. Clerical opposition to the 
Corn-Laws showed how completely that view which Christian 
ministers might have been expected to take, was shut out by 
a view more congruous with their interests and alliances. In 
all classes and sub-classes it is the same. Hear the murmurs 
uttered when, because of the Queen's absence, there is less ex- 
penditure in entertainments and the so-called gaieties of the 
season, and you perceive that London traders think the nation 
suffers if the consumption of superfluities is checked. Study 
the pending controversy about co-operative stores veraue retail 
shops, and you find the shop-keeping mind possessed by the 
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idea that Society commitfi a wrong if it deserts shops and goes 
to stores — is qviit« vmcouscious that the present distributing 
Bjatem rightly exists only as a means of economically and 
conveniently supplying consimiers, and must yield to another 
system if that should prove more economical and convenient 
Similarly with other trading bodies, general and special — 
similarly with the merchants who opposed the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws ; similarly with the Coventry-weavers, who 
like free-trade in all things save ribbons. 

The class-bias, like the bias of patriotism, is a reflex ^lo- 
iam ; and like it has its uses and abuses. As the strong attach- 
ments citizMia feel for their nation cause that enthusiastic co- 
operation by which its integrity is maintained in presence of 
other nations, severally tending to spread and subjugate their 
neighbours ; so the esprit de corps more or less manifest in 
each specialized part of the body politic, prompts measures to 
preserve the integrity of that part in opposition to other parts, 
all somewhat antagonistic. The egoism of individuals leads 
to an egoism of the class they form ; and besides the separate 
efforts, generates a joint effort to get an undue share of the 
aggregate proceeds of social activity. The aggressive tendency 
of each class, thus produced, has to be balanced by like ag- 
gressive tendencies of other classes. The implied feelings do, 
in short, develop one another ; and the respective organiza- 
tions in which they embody themselves develop one another. 
Lai^ classes of the community marked-off by nmk, and sub- 
classes marked-off by special occupations, severally combine, 
and severally set up organs advocating their interests: the 
reason assigned being in all cases the same— the need for self- 
defence. 

Aktng with the good which a society derives from this self- 
asserting and self-preserving action, by which each division 
and sub-division keeps itself strong enough for its functions, 
there goes, among other evils, this which we are considering — 
the aptness to contemplate all social arrangements in their 
bearings on class-interests, and the resulting inability to esti- 
mate rightly their effects on Society as a whole. The habit of 
thought produced perverts not merely the judgments on ques- 
tions which direc^y touch class-welfare ; but it perverts the 
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ladgmenta on questions which touch claa»-we1fai« very indi- 
rectly, if at all It fosters an adapted theory of social relations 
of every kind, with sentiments to fit the theory ; and a char- 
acteristic stamp is given to the beliefs on public mattera in 
general. Take an instance. 

Whatever its technical ownership may be, Hyde Park is 
opea for the public benefit ; no title to special benefit is pro- 
ducible by those who ride and drive. It happens, however, 
that those who ride and drive make lai^e use of it daily ; and 
extensive tracts of it have been laid out for their convenience r 
the tracts for equestrians having been from time to time in- 
creased. Of people without carriages and horses, a few, 
mostly of the kinds who lead easy lives, use Hyde Park 
frequently as a promenada Meanwhile, by the great mass of 
Londoners, too busy to go so far, it is scarcely ever visited : 
their share of the general benefit is scarcely appreciable. 
And now what do the few who have a constant and almost 
eiclusive use of it, think about the occasional use of it by 
the many ? They are angry when, at long intervals, even a 
small portion of it, quite distant from their haunts, is occu- 
pied for a few hours in ways disagreeable to them — nay, even 
when such temporary occupation is on a day during which 
Rotten Bow is nearly vacant and the drives not one-third 
filled. In this, anyone unconcerned may see the influence of 
the class-bias. But he will have an inadequate conception of 
ite distorting power unless he turns to some letters from 
members of the ruling class published in the Times in No- 
vember last, when the question of the Park-Rules was being 
agitated. One writer, signing himself " A Liberal M.P.," ex- 
pressing his disgust at certain addresses he heard,' proposed, 
if others would join him, to give the offensive speakers 
' punishment by force of fists ; and then, on a subsequent day, 
another legislator, similarly moved, writes:— 

"If 'M.P.' is in e&rnpst in his desini to get some honest men to- 
gether to take the law into their own hands, I can promise him a 
pretty good backiug from those who are not afnid to take wH the 
consequences. I am, Sit, yonr obedient servant, 

" AN EX-M.P." 
And thus we find class-feeling extinguishing rational politi- 
cal thinking so completely that, wonderful to idate, two 
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law-makera propose to support the law by breakinf the 
law I 

In lorg^F ways we have of late seen the class-bias doing 
*ihe same things — causing contempt for those principlea of con- 
stitutional gOTemment slowly and laboriously established, . 
and prompting a return to barbaric principles of gorem- 
ment Read the debate about the payment of Qoyemor 
Eyre's expenses, and study the division-lists, and you see 
that acts whicb, according to the Lord Chief Justice, "bare 
brought reproach not only on those who were parties to them, 
but on the very name of England," can neverthelefls find 
numerous defenders among men whose class-positions, mili- 
ixey, naval, official, &c., make them love power and detest 
resistance. Nay more, by raising an Eyre-Testimonial Fund 
and in other ways, there was shown a deliberate approval of 
acts which needlessly suspended orderly government and 
substituted unrestrained despotism. There was shown a de- 
liberate ignoring of the essential question raised, which was — 
whether an executive bead might, at will, set aside all those 
forms of administration by which men's lives and liberties 
are guarded against tyranny. 

More recently, this same class-bias has been shown by the 
protest made when Mr. Cowan was dismissed for executing 
the Kooka rioters who had surrendered. The Indian Govern- 
ment, having inquired into the particulars, found that thia 
killing of many men without form of law and contrary to 
orders, could not be defended on the plea of pressing danger; 
and finding this, it ceased to employ the officer who had 
committed so astounding a deed, and removed to another 
province the superior officer who had approved of the deed. 
Not excessive punishment, one would say. Some might con- 
tend that extreme mildness was shown in thus inflicting no 
greater evil than is inflicted on a labourer when he does not 
execute bis work properly. But now ntark what is thought 
by one who displays in words the bias of the governing 
classes, intensified by life in India, In a letter published in 
the Times of May 16, 1872, the late Sir Donald M'Leod writes 
concerning this dismissal and removal : — 

" All the information that resohes me tends to prove that a severe 
blow has been given to all chance ot vigorous or independent action 
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in future, when Bmergencies maj ariBe. The whole serrice appears to 
hftTe been astonished aad appalled bj the mode in which the officers 
haxe been dealt with." 

That we may see clearly what amaziag perversions of 
sentiment and idea are caused by contemplating actions front 
class points of view, let us turn from this feeling of sympa- 
thy with Mr. Cowan, to the feeling of detestation shown by 
members of the same class in England towards & man who 
kills a fo:i that destroys his poultry. Here is a paragraph 
from a recent paper : — 

" Five poisoned foxes have been found in the neighbourtiood of 
Penzance, and there is consequent Ij great indignation among the 
western sportsmen. A reward of 201, has been offered for informa- 
tion that shall lead to the conviction ol the poisoner." 
So that wholesale homicide, condemned alike by religion, by 
equity, by law, is approved, and the mildest punishment of it 
blamed ; while vulpicide, committed in defence of property, 
and condemned neither by religion, nor by equity, nor by 
any law save that of sportsmen, excites an anger that cries 
aloud for positive penalties I 

I need not further illustrate the mora special distortions of 
sociological belief which result from the class-bias. They may 
be detected in the conversations over every table, and in the 
articles appearing in every party-journal or professional pub- 
lication. The effects here moet worthy of our attention are 
the general effects— the effects produced on the minds of ttte 
upper and lower classes. Let us observe how greatly the 
prejudices generated by their respective social positions, per- 
vert the conceptions of employers and employed. We will 
deal with the employed first. 

As before shown, mere associations of ideas, especially 
when joined with emotions, affect oia* beliefs, not simply 
without reason but in spite of reason — causing us, for in- 
stance, to think there is something intrinsically repugnant in 
a place where many painful experiences have been received, 
and something intrinsically charming in a scene connected 
with many past delights. The liability to such perversions of 
judgment is greatest where peraons are the objects with which 
pleasures Apd pain* W9 babitually associated. One who baa 
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often been, eren uimtentioaallj, a cause of gratificaticm, if 
fsTOUiably judged ; and an vmfaTourable judgment is fonned 
of one who, eren inroluntarily, bas often inflicted Bufferings. 
Hence, when there are social antagoniams, arises the uniTeraal 
tendency to blame the individttata, and to hold them reBptm- 
sible for ttie ty»tem. 

It is thus with the conceptions the working-claaBea traniB 
of those by whom they are immediately employed, and of 
those who fill the higher social positions. Feeling keenly 
what they have to bear, and tracing sundry real grievanoefl 
to men who buy their labour and men who are most influen- 
tial in making the laws, artizans and rustics conclude that, 
considered individually and in combination, those above them 
are personally bad — selfish, or tyrannical, in special degrees. 
It never occurs to them that the evils they complain of result 
foom the arerage human nature of our age. And yet were it 
not for the class-bias, they would see in their dealings with 
one another, plenty of proofs that the injustices they sufiFer 
are certainly not greater, and poesibly leas, than they would 
be were the higher social functions discharged by individuals 
taken from among themselves. The simple fact, notorious 
enough, that working-men who save money and become mas- 
ters, are not more considerate than usual towards those they 
employ, but often the contrary, might alone convince them 
of this. On aU sides there is ample evidence having kindred 
meaning. Let them inquire about the life in every kitchen 
where there are several servants, and they will find quarrels 
about supremacy, tyrannies over juniors who are made to do 
more than their proper work, throwings of blame from one to 
another, and the many forma of misconduct caused by want 
of right feeling ; and very often the evils growing up in one 
of these small groups exceed in intensity the evils pervading 
society at large. The doings in workshops, too, iUuatrate in 
various ways the ill-treatment of artizans by one another. 
Hiding the tools and spoiling the work of those who do not 
conform to their unreasonable customs, prove how little indi- 
vidual freedom is respected among them. And still more 
conspicuously is this proved by the internal governments of 
their trade-combinations. Not to dwell on the occasional 
killing of men among them who awert their rights to nU 
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their labour as they please, or on the frequent acts of violence 
and intimidfttion committed b7 tliose on strike against those 
who undertake the work they have refused, it suffices to cite 
the despotism exercised by trades-union officers. The daily 
acts of these make it manifest that the ruling powers set up 
by working-men, inflict on them grievances as great as, if 
not greater than, thoee inSicted by the ruling powers, political 
and social, which they decry. When the heads of an asso- 
ciation he has joined (orbid a collier to work more than three 
days in the week — when he is limited to a certain " get " in 
that space of time — when he dares not accept from his em- 
ployer an increasing bonus for every extra day he works — 
when, as a reason for declining, he says that he should be 
made miserable by his comrades, and that even his wife 
would not be spoken to; it becomes clear that he and the 
rest have made for themselves a tyranny worse than the 
tyrannies complained of. Did he look at the facta apart 
from class-bias, the skilful artizan, who in a given time can 
do more than his fellows, but who daree not do it because 
he would be "sent to Coventry" by them, and who conse- 
quently cannot reap the beneflt of his superior powers, would 
see that he is thus aggressed upon by his fellows more seri- 
ously than by Acts of Parliament or combinations of capital- 
ists. And he would further see that the sentiment of justice 
in his own class is certainly not greater than in the classes be 

thin Ira so UnjUSt. 

The feeling which thus warps working-men's concepticms, 
at the same time prevents them from seeing that each of their 
imions is selfishly aiming to benefit at the expense of the in- 
dustrial population at large. When an association of car- 
penters or of engineers makes rules limiting the number of 
apprentices admitted, with the view of maintaining the rate 
of wages ptud to its members — when it thus tacitly says to 
every applicant beyond the number allowed, "Go and ap- 
prentice yourself elsewhere ; " it is indirectly saying to all 
other bodies of artizans, " You may have your wages lowered 
by increasing your numbers, but we will not." And when 
the other bodies of artizans severally do the like, the general 
result is that the incorporated workers of all orders, say to the 
surplus sons of workers who want to find occupations, " W« 
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will none of us let our masters employ you." Thns each 
trade, in its eagerness for Belf-pn>tectiDn, is regardlem of oth^ 
trades, and sacrifices niunbera amon^ the rising generaticm of 
the artizan-claas. Nor is it thus onlj that the interert 

of each class of artizans is pursued to the detriment of the arti- 
zan-clasB in general. I do not refer to the way in which when 
bricklayers strike they throw out of employment the labourers 
who attend them, or to the way in which the colliers now on. 
strike hare forced idleness on the ironworkers ; but I refer to 
the way in which the course taken by any one set of opersr 
tives to get higher wages, is taken regardless of the fact that 
an eventual rise in the price of the commodity produced, is a 
disadvantage to all other operatives. The class-bias, fostering 
the belief that the question in each case is entirely one between 
employer and employed, between capital and labour, shuts out 
the truth that the interests of all consumers are inrolved, and 
that the immense majority of consumers belong to the work- 
ing-classes themselves. If the consumers are named, such of 
them only are remembered as belong to the wealthier classes, 
who, it is thought, can well afford to pay higher prices. Lis- 
ten to a passage from Hr. Qeorge Potter's paper read at the 
late Leeds Congress :— 

" The consumer, in fact, in 80 high a ciTiluwtion, so arroguit a 
Inxuriousness, and so impatient an expectancy as chsracteriie him in 
our land and age, is ever read; to take the alarm and to ponr nnt th» 
vials of his wrath upon those whom he merely Huspecta of takiag a 
course which may keep a feather out of his bed, a spice out of his 
dish, or a coal out of his fire; and, unfortunately for the ohanoeflof 
faimesa, the weight of bis anger seldom falls upon the capitalist, bat 
is most certain to come crushing down upon the lowlf labourer, who 
has dared to stand upon his own right and independence." 

From which it might be supposed that all skilled and un- 
skilled artizans, all farm-labourers, all other workers, with all 
their wives and children, live upon air— need no food, no 
clothing, no furniture, no houses, and are therefore unaffected 
by enhanced prices of commodities. However fully prepared 
for the distorting effects of class-bias, one would hardly have 
expected effects so great One would have thought it muii- 
fest even to an extreme partizan of trades-unions, that a strike 
^hich maizes cpaU as dear again, affects in ^ i^latavery-small 
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degree the thousands of rich conaumera above described, and 
is very keenly felt by the millions of poor coosumers, to whom 
in winter the outlay for coal is a serious item of expenditure. 
One would have thought Uiat a truth so obrious in this case^ 
would be recognized throughout— the truth that with nearly- 
all products of industry, the evil caused by a rise of price falls 
more heavily ou the vast numbers who work for wages than 
on the small numbers who have moderate incomes or large 
incomes. 

Were not their judgments warped by the class-bias, work- 
ing-men might be more pervious t^ the truth that better forms 
of industrial organization would grow up and extinguish the 
forms which they regard as oppressive, were such better forms 
practicable. And they might see that the impracticability of 
better forms results from the imperfections of existing human 
nature, moral and intellectual. If the workers in any busi- 
ness could so combine and govern themselves that the share 
of profit coming to them as workers was greater than now, 
while the interest on the capital employed was less than now ; 
and if they could at the same time sell the articles produced 
at lower rates than like articles produced in busineasee man- 
aged as at present ; then, manifestly, bnsiiiesses managed as 
at present would go to the wall. That they do not go to 
the wall — that such better industrial oi^ianizations do not 
replace them, implies that the natures of working-men them- 
selves are not good enough ; or, at least, that there are not 
many of them good enough. Happily, to some extent cngan- 
izations of a superior type are becoming possible : here and 
there they have achieved encouraging successes. But, speak- 
ing generally, the masses are neither sufficiently providMit, 
nor sufficiently conscientious, nor sufficiently intelligent. 
Consider the evidence. 

That they are not provident enough they show both by 
wasting their higher wages when they get them, and by neg- 
lecting such opportunities as occur of entering into modified 
forms of co-operative industry. When the Gloucester Wag- 
gon Company was formed, it was decided to reserve a thou- 
sand of its shares, of £10 each, for the workmen employed ; 
and to suit them, it was arranged that the calls of a pound 
each should be at intery^ of three montha. A» many of thq 
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men earned £2 IDs. per week, in a localit; where linn^ was 
not coetly, it was considered that the taking-up of shares in 
this manner would be quite practicable. All the circumstaDces 
were at the outset Buch as to prtmiise that prosperity which 
the company has since achieved. The chwirman is no less re- 
markable for hia skill in the conduct of large undertakings 
than for that sympathy with the working-classes which led 
him to adopt this course. The manager had been a woridng- 
man ; and possessed the confidence of working-men in so hig^ 
a degree, that many migrated with him from the Midland 
counties when the company was formed. Further, the man- 
ager entered heartily into the plan— telling me himself, that 
he had rejoiced over the founding of a concern in which 
those emplo]^ would have an interest His hopes, however, 
and those of the chairman, were disappointed. After the 
lapse of a year not one of the thousand shares was taken up; 
and they were then distributed among the proprietors. Doubt- 
less, there have been in other cases more encouraging results. 
But this case is one added to others which show that the 
proportion of working-men adequately provident is not great 
enough to permit an extensive growth of better industrial 
cttganizations.' 

Again, the success of industrial organitationB hlgheor in 
type, requires in the members a nicw sense of justice than is 
at present general Closer co-operation implies greater mutual 
trust ; and greater mutual trust is not possible without more 
respect for one another's claims. When we find that in sick- 
clubs it is not uncommon for members to continue receiving 
aid when they are able to work, so that spies have to be set to 
check them ; while, on the other hand, those who administer 
the funds often cause insolvency by embezzling them; we 
cannot avoid the inference that want of conscientiousQeas pre- 
vents the effective union of workers under no regulation but 
their own. When, among skilled labourers, we find a certwn 
rate per hour demanded, because less " did not suffice for their 
natural wants," though the unskilled labourers working under 
them were receiving little more than half the rate per hour, 
and were kept out of the skilled class by stringent rules, we 
do not discover a moral sense so mw^ above that shown by 
anployers as to promise succees f <n industrial. oomMnationi 
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> oar present ones. While workm^i think tiiem- 
■elTea jnstifled in combining to seU their labour onlj on cei^ 
tain tNina, but think masters not justified in combining to 
buy it only on certain terms, they show a conception of equity 
not high enough to make practicable a form of co-operation 
requiring that each shall recognize the claims of others as 
fully as his own. One pervading misoonception of justice be- 
trayed by them would alone suffice to cause failure— the mis- 
conception, namely, that justice requires an equal nhnrin g of 
benefits among producers, instead of requiring, as it does, 
equal freedom to make the best of their faculties. The gen- 
eral policy of trades-unionism, tending everywhere to restrain 
the superior from profiting by his superiority lest the inferior 
should be disadTantaged, is a policy which, acted out in any 
industrial combinations, must make them incapable of com- 
peting with combinations based on the principle that benefit 
gained shall be proportioned to faculty put forth. 

Thus, as acting on the employed in general, the class-bias ~^ 
obscures the truth, otherwise not easy to see, that the existing ' 
type of industrial o^anization, like the existing type of polit- 1 
ical organization, is about as good as existing human natuire J 
allows. The evUs there are in it are nothing but the evils^ 
brought round on men by their own imperfections. The rela- 
tion of master and workman has to be tolerated, because, for 
the time being, no other will answer as well. Looked at apart 
from special interests, this organization of industry we now 
see around us, must be considered as one in which the cost of 
regulation, though not so great as it once was, is still exces- 
sive. In any industrial combination there must be a regiilat- 
ing agency. That regulating agency, whatever its nature, 
must be paid for — must involve a deduction from the total 
proceeds of the labour regulated. The present system is one 
under which the share of the total proceeds that goes to pay 
for regulation, is considerable ; and under better systems to 
be expected hereafter, there will doubtless be a decrease in the 
cost of regulation. But, for the present, our comparatively- 
costly system has the justification that it alone succeeds. Beg- 
ulation is costly because the men to be regulated are defec- 
tive. With decrease of their defects vrill come economy of reg- 
ulation, and consequently greater shtins of profit to tbenuelvefl. 
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Let me not be misunderstood. The (oragoing criticiBm 
does not imply that operatiTea hare no grieTtinoai to com- 
plain of ; nor doee it imply that trade-combinations and stnkes 
are without adequate justifications. It is quite poesiblo to hold 
that when, instead of devouring their captured enemies, men 
made slaves of them, the change was a step in advance ; and 
to hold that this slavery, though absolutely bad, was relatively 
good— was the best thing practicable for the time being. It is 
quite possible also to hold that when slavery gave place to a 
serfdom under which certain personal rights were recognised, 
the new arrangement, though in the abstract an inequitable 
one, was more equitable than the old, and constituted aa great 
an amelioration as men's natures then permitted. It is quite 
possible to hold that when, instead of serfs, there came free- 
men working for wages, but held as a class in extreme sub- 
ordination, this modified relation of employers and employed, 
though bad, was as good a one as could then be established. 
And so it may be held that at the present time, though the 
form of industrial government entails serious evils, those 
evils, much less than the evils of past times, are as small as 
the average human nature allows — are not due to any special 
injustice of the employing class, and can be remedied only as 
fast as men in general advance. On the other hand, 

while contending that the policy of trades-unions and the 
actions of men on strike, manifest an injustice as great as that 
shown by the employing classes, it is quite consiBtont to ad- 
mit, and even to assert, that the evil acta of trade-«ombinar 
tions are the unavoidable accompaniments of a needful self- 
defence. Selfishness on the one side resisting selfishness on 
the other, inevitably commits sins akin to those it complains - 
of — cannot effectually check harsh dealings without itself 
using harsh measures. Further, it may be fully admitted 
that the evils of working-class combinations, great as they are, 
go along with certain benefits, and will hereafter be followed 
by greater benefits — are evils involved by the trtuudtion to 
better arrangements. 

Here my purpose is neither to condemn nor to applaud the 
ideas and actions of the employed in their dealings with em- 
ployers; but simply to point out how the class-bias warps 
wOTMng-raeo's judgments ol social rel»tionB~ni»k» it ^W- 
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cult for working-men to see that our existing industrial sys* 
tern is a product of existing human nature, and can be imr 
proved only as fast as human nature improvea 

The ruling uid employing classes display an equally-strong 
bias of the opposite kind. From their point of view, the be- 
bariour of their poorer fellow-citizens throughout these strug- 
gles appears uniformly blamable, That they experience from 
a strike iucoiiTeiuence more or less considerable, sufficiently 
proves to them that the strike must be wrong. They think 
there is something intolerable in this independence which 
leads to refusals to work except at higher wages or for shorter 
times. That the many should be so recklees of the welfare of 
the few, seems to the few a grievance not to be endured. 
Though Mr. George Potter, as shown above, wrongly speaks 
of the consumer as though he were always rich, instead of 
being, in nine casee out of ten, poor ; yet he rightly describes 
the rich consumer aa indignant when operatives dare to take 
a course which threatens to raise the prices of necessaries and 
make luxuries more costly. This feeling, often betrayed in 
private, exhibited itself in public on the occasion of the late 
strike among the gas-stokers ; when there were uttered pro- 
posals that acts entailing so much annoyance should be put 
down with a stroag hand. And the same spirit was shown in 
Hiat straining of the law which brought on the men the pun- 
ishment for conspiracy, instead of the punishment for breach 
of contract ; which was well deserved, and would have been 
quite sufficient. 

This mental attitude of the employing classes is daily 
shown by the criticisms passed on servants. Bead The Great- 
eat Plague in Life, or listen to the complaints of every house- 
wife, and you see that the minds of masters and mistresses are so 
much occupied with their own interests as to leave little room 
for the interests of the inen and maids in their service. The 
very title. The Oreateat Plague in Life, implies that the only 
life worthy of notice is the life to which servants minister; 
and there is an entire unconsciouBness that a book with the 
same title, written by a servant about masters and mistresses, 
might be filled with equally-severe criticisms and grievances 
The increasing independence of servants is 
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enl&rged upon as a chan^ ^reatiy to be lamented, lime if 
no recognition of the fact that this increasing' independenoe 
impliee an increasing prosperity of the clames frmn vhich 
servants come ; and that this amelioration in the condition of 
the many is a good far greater than the eril entfuled on the few. 
It is Dot perceived that if servants, being in great demand and 
easily able to get places, will no longer submit to restrictioui, 
say about dress, like those of past times, the change is part of 
tile progiess towards a social state which, if apparently not so 
convenient for the small regulating classes, implies an eleva- 
tion of the large regulated classes. 

The feeling shown by the rich in their thoughts about, and 
dealings with, the poor, is, in truth, but a mitigated form of 
the feeling which owners of serfs and owners of slaves dis- 
played. In early times bondsmen were treated as ttiough they 
existed simply for the benefit of their owners ; and down to 
the present time the belief pervading the select ranks (not in- 
deed expressed but clearly enough implied) is, that the con- 
venience of the select is the first consideration, and the wel&ie 
of the masses a secondary consideration. Just as an Old-Eng- 
lish thane would have been astonished if told that the oo^ 
justification for his existence as an owner of thralls, was that 
the lives of his thralls were on the whole better preserved and 
more comfortable than they would be did he not own them ; 
so, now, it will astonish the dominant classes to assert that 
their only legitimate raiaon d'itre is that by their instrumen- 
tality as regulators, the lives of the people are, on the average, 
made more satisfactory than they would otherwise be. And 
yet, looked at apart from class-bias, this is surely an undeniable 
truth. Ethically considered, there has never been any war- 
rant for the subjection of the many to the few, except that it 
has furthered the welfare of the many ; and at the jovsent 
time, furtherance of the welfare of tiie many is the only war- 
rant for that degree of class-subordination which continuea 
The existing conception must be, in the end, entirely changed. 
Just as the old theory of political government has been so 
transformed that the ruling agent, instead of being ownw of 
the nation, has come to be regarded as servant of the nation ; 
so the old theory of industrial and social government has to 
undergo a transformation which will make the regulating 
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classes feel, while duly pnisuing their own intercfita, that thetr 
interests are secondary to the interests of the masses whose 
labours they direcL 

While the bias of rulers and masters makes it difficult fwr 
them to conceive this, it also makes it difficult for them to con- 
ceive that a decline of class-power and a decrease of class-dia- 
tiuction may be accompanied by improvement not only in the 
lives of the regulated classes, but in the lives of the regulating 
classes. The sentiments and ideas proper to the existing social 
organization, prevent the rich &om seeing that worry and 
weariness and disappointment result to them indirectly from 
this social system apparently so conducive to their welfare. 
Tet, would they contemplate the past, they might find strong 
reasons for suspecting as much. The baron of feudal days 
never imagined the possibility of social arrangements that 
would serve him far better than the arrangements he so 
strenuously upheld ; nor did he see in the arrangements he 
upheld the causes of hia many sufferings and discomforts. 
Had he been told that a noble might be much happier with- 
out a moated castle, having its keep and secret passages and 
dungeons for prisoners— that he might be more secure without 
drawbridge and portcullis, men-at^^rms and sentinels — that he 
might be in less danger having no vassals or hired mercenaries 
-—that he might be wealthier without possessing a single serf; 
he would have thought the statements absurd even to the ex- 
tent of insanity. It would have been useless to argue that the 
rigime seeming so advantageous to him, entailed hardships of 
many kinds— perpetual feuds with his neighbours, open at- 
tacks, surprises, betrayals, revenges by equals, treacheries by 
inferiors ; the continual carrying of arms and wearing of 
armour : the perpetual quarrellings of servants and disputes 
among vassals ; the coarse and unvaried food supplied by an 
unprosperoua agriculture ; a domestic discomfort such as no 
modem servant would tolerate ; resulting in a wear and tear 
that brought life to a comparatively-early close, if it was not 
violently cut short in battle or by murder. Yet what the class- 
bias of that time made it impossible for him to see, has become 
to his modem representative conspicuous enough. The peer 
of our day knows that he is better off without defensive ap- 
pliances and retainers and serfs than his predecessor was with 
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them. His coaDtry-house is more secure than was on embat- 
tled tower ; he is safer among his unarmed domestics tlian a 
feudal lord was when surrounded by armed guards ; he is in 
less danger going about weaponless than was tiie mail-clad 
knight with lance and sword. Though he has no vanals to 
fight at his command, there is no suzerain who can c^ on 
him to sacrifice his life in a quarrel not his own ; though he 
can compel no one to labour, the labours of freemen make 
him immensely more wealthy than was the ancient holder of 
bondsmen; and along with the lose of direct control over 
workers, there has grown up an industrial system which sup- 
plies him with multitudinous conveniences and luxuries un- 
dreamt of by him who had workers at his mercy. 

May we not, then, infer that just as the dominant classes of 
ancient days were prevented by the feelings and ideas appro- 
priate to the then-existing social state, from seeing how much 
evil it brought on them, and how much better for them might 
be a social state in which their power was much less ; ^ the 
dominant classes of the present day are prevented from seeing 
how the existing forms of class-subordination redound to their 
own injury, and how much happier may be their future rep- 
resentatives having social positions less prominent t Occa- 
sionally recognizing, though they do, certain indirect evils 
attending their supremacy, they do not see that by accumula- 
tion these indirect evils constitute a penalty which supremacy 
brings on them. Though they repeat the trite refiection that 
riches fail to purchase content, they do not draw the inference 
that there must be something wrong in a system which thus 
deludes them. Tou hear it from time to time admitted that 
great wealth is a heavy burden ; the life of a rich peer \xAng 
described as made like the life of an attorney by the extent of 
his affairs. You observe among those whose large means and 
various estates enable them to multiply their appliances to 
gratification, that every new appliance becomes an additional 
something to be looked after, and adds to the possibilities of 
vexation. Further, if you put tc^ther the open confessions 
and the tacit admissions, you find ttut, apart from these anxie- 
ties and annoyances, the kind of life which riches and honours 
bring is not a satisfactory life — its inside differs immensely 
from its outside. In candid moments the "social treadmiU" 
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is complained of by those who nevertheleiss think themselveB , 
compelled to keep up its monotonous round. As everjone '. 
iaa.j see, fashionable life is passed, not in being happy, but in ' 
playing at being happy. And yet the manifest corollary is * 
not drawn by those engaged in this life. 

To an outsider it is obvious that the benefits obtained by 
the regulative classes of our day, through the existing form of 
social organization, are full of disguised evils; and that this 
undue wealth which makes possible the passing of idle lives 
brings dissatisfactions in place of the satisfactions expected. 
Just as in feudal times the appliances for safety were the ac- 
companiments to a social state that brought a more than 
equivalent danger; so, now, the excess of aids to pleasure 
among the rich is the accompaniment of a social state that 
brings a counterbalancing displeasure. The gratifications 
reached by those who make the pursuit of gratifications a 
business, dwindle to a minimum; while the trouble, and 
weariness, and vexation, and jealousy, and disappointment, 
rise to a maximum. That this is an inevitable result any 

one may see who studies the psychology of the matter. The 
pleasure-liunting life fails for the reason that it leaves large 
parts of the nature unexercised : it neglects the satisfactions 
gained by successful activity, and there is missing from it the 
serene consciousness of services rendered to others. Egoistic 
enjoyments continuously pursued, pall because the appetites 
for tjiem are satiated in times much shorter than our waking 
lives give us : leaving times that are either empty or spent in 
efforts to get enjoyment after desire has ceased. They pall 
also from the want of that broad contrast which arises when a 
moiety of life is actively occupied. These negative causes of 
dissatisfaction are joined with the positive cause indicated — 
the absence of that content gained by successful achievement 
One of the most massive and enduring gratifications is the 
sense of personal worth, ever afresh demonstrating itself to 
consciousness by effectual action ; and an idle life is balked 
of its hopes partly because it lacks this. Lastly, the implied 
neglect of altruistic activities, or of activities felt to be in some 
way serviceable to others, brings kindred evils— a deficiency 
of certain positive pleasures of a high order, not easily ex- 
Iiausted, and a further falling-back on ^foistic pleasuree, a^iufi 
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tending towards satiety. And all this, vith its resulting iroaiv 
iness and discontent, we may trace to a social organization 
under which there comes to the regulating classes a share of 
produce great enough to make possible large accumulations 
that support useless descendants. 

The bias of the wealthy in favour of arrangements appar~ 
ently so conducive to their comforts and pleasures, while it 
shuts out the perception of these indirect penalties brought 
round on them by their seeming advantages, also shuts out 
the perception that there is anything mean in being a useless 
consumer of things which others produce. Contrariwise, 
there still survives, though much weakened, the belief that it 
is honourable to do nothing but seek enjoyment, and relatavely 
dishonourable to pass life in supplying others with the means 
to enjoyment In this, as in other thii^s, our temporary state 
brings a temporary standard of honour appropriate to it; and 
the accompanying senttments and ideas exclude the conc^ 
tion of a state in which what is now thought admirable will 
be thought disgracefuL Yet it needs only, as before, to 

aid imagination by studying other times and other societies, 
remote in nature from our own, to see at least the poembility 
of this. When 'we contrast the feeling of the Fijians, among 
whom a man has a restless ambition to be acknowledged as a 
murderer, with the feeling among civilized races, who shrink 
with horror from a murderer, we get undeniable proof that 
men in one social state pride themselves in characters and 
deeds elsewhere held in the greatest detestation. Seeing 
which, we may infer that jiist as the Fijians, believing in the 
honourableness of murder, are r^arded by us with astonish- 
ment ; so those of our own day who pride themselves in con- 
suming much and producing nothing, and who care little for 
the well-being of their society so long as it supplies them 
good dinners, soft beds, and pleasant lounging-places, may be 
regarded with astonishment by men of times to come, living 
under high^ social f<»-ms. Nay, we may see not merely 

the possibility of such a change in sentiment, but the prob- 
ability. Observe, first, the feeling still extant in China, where 
the honourableness of doing nothing, more strongly held than 
here, makes the wealthy wear their nsUs so long that Qiey 
have to be tied back out of the way, and makes the ladiw 
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submit to prolonged tortures that their crushed feet may show 
their incapacity for work. Next, remember that in genera- 
tions gone by, both here and on the Continent, the disgrace- 
fulness of trade was an article of faith among the upper 
classes, maiotained very strenuously. Now mark how mem- 
bera of the landed class are going into business, and even 
sons of peers becoming professional men and merchants ; and 
observe among the wealthy the feeling that men of their 
order have public duties to perform, and that the absolutely- 
idle among them are blameworthy. Clearly, then, we have 
grounds for inferring that, along with the progress to a regu- 
lative organization higher than the present, there will be a 
change of the kind indicated in the conception of honour. 
It will become a matter of wonder that there should ever 
have existed those who thought it admirable to enjoy with- 
out working, at the expense of others who worked without 
enjoying. 

But the t«mpor&riIy-adapted mental state of the ruling and 
employing classes, keeps out, more or less effectually, thoughts 
and feelings of these kinds. Habituated from childhood to 
the forms of subordination at present existing— regarding 
these as parts of a natural and permanent order— finding aatis- 
faction in supremacy, and conveniences in the possession of 
authority; the regulators of all kinds remain imconacious 
that this system, made necessary as it is by the defects of ex- 
isting human nature, brings round penalties on themselves as 
well as on Uioee subordinate to them, and that its pervading 
theory of life is as mistaken as it is ignoble. 

Enough has been said to show that from the daas-bias arise 
further obstacles to right thinking in Sociology. As a part of 
some general division of his community, and again as a part 
of some special sub-division, the citizen acquires adapted feel- 
ings and ideas which inevitably influence his conclusions 
about public affairs. They affect alike his conceptions of the 
past, his interpretations of the present, his anticipations of the 

Members of the regulated classes, kept in relations more or 
less antagonistic with 'the classes regulating them, are thereby 
hindered from seeing the need for, and the beneSte of, this 
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organization 'which seems the cause of their grievances ; th^ 
are at the same time hindered from seeing the need for, and 
the benefits of, those haniher forms of industrial regulation 
that existed during past times ; and they are also hindered 
from seeing that the improved industrial organizations of tiie 
future, can come only through improvements in their own 
natures. On the other hand, members of the regulating; 
classes, while partially blinded to the facte that the defects of 
the working-classes ore the defects of natures like their own 
placed under different conditions, and that the existing sys- 
tem is defensible, not for its convenience to themselves, but as 
being the best now practicable for the community at large ; 
are also partially blinded to the vices of past social arrange- 
ments, and to the badness of those who in past social ^stema 
itsed class-power less mercif iilly than it is used now ; while 
they have difficulty in seeing that the present social order, like 
past social orders, is but transitory, and that the regulating 
classes of the future may have, with diminished power, in- 
creased happiness. 

Unfortunately for the Social Science, the class-bias, like 
the bias of patriotism, is, in a degree, needful for social prwr 
ervation. It is like in this, too, that escape from its influ- 
ence is often only effected by an effort that carries belief to 
an opposite estreme — changing approval into a disapproval 
that is entire instead of partial. Hence in the one case, as in 
the other, we must infer that the resulting obstacle to well- 
balanced conclusions, can become lees only as social evolution 
becomes greater. 
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diets which will be given by different party-journals upon 
each ministerial act ra&y be predicted, and tliat the opposite 
opinions uttered bj speakers and applauded bj meetings con- 
cerning the same measure, may be foreseen if the political 
bias is known \ are facts from which any one may infer that 
the party politician must hare his feelings greatly moderated 
before he can interpret, with even approximate truth, the 
events of the past, and draw correct inferences respecting (he 
future. 

Here, instead of dilating on this truth, I will call attention 
to kindred truths that are less conspicuous. Beyond those 
kinds of political bias indicated by the names of political 
parties, there are certain kinds of political bias transcending 
party-limita. Already in the chapter on "Subjective Diffi- 
culties— Emotional," I have commented on the feeling which 
originates them — the feeling drawn out towards the govern- 
ing t^ency. In addition to what was there said respecting 
the general effects of this feeling on sociological inquiry, 
something must be said about its speciaJ effects. And Srat, 
let us contemplate a common fallacy in men's opinions about 
human affairs, which pervades the several fallacies fostered by 
the political bias. 

Results are proportionate to appliances — see here the tacit 
a^nmption underlying many errors in the conduct of life, 
private and public. In private life everyone discovers the un- 
truth of this assumption, and yet continues to act as though 
he bad not discovered its untruth. Reconsider a moment, 
under this fresh aspect, a familiar experience lately dwelt 
upon. 

" How happy I shall be," thinks the child, " when I am as 
old as my big brother, and own all the many things he will 
not let me have." "How happy," Qi& big brother thinks, 
" shall I be when, like nty father. I have got a house of my 
own and can do as I like." " How happy I shall be," thinks 
the father, " when, achieving the saccees in prospect, I have 
got a large income, a country house, carriages, horses, and a 
higher social position." And yet at each stage the possession 
of the much-desired aids to satisfaction does not bring all the 
happiaees expected, and brings many annoyances. 
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in the way of Social Science. I do not mean simply that, afl 
all know, it often determines opinions about pending' ques- 
tions ; as shown by cases in which a measure reprobated by 
CSonserratires when brought forward by Liberals, is apiax>ved 
when brought forward by their own party. I refer to the far 
wider effect it has on men's interpretations of the past and of 
the future ; and therefore on their sociological conceptions in 
general. The political sympathies and antipathies fostered by 
the conflicts of parties, respectively upholding tbiw or that 
kind of institution, become sympathies and antipathies drawn 
out towards allied institutjons of other nations, extinct or sor- 
viving. These sympathies and antipathies inevitably cauM 
tendencies to accept or reject favourable or unfavtmible eri- 
dence respecting such institutions. The well-known contrast 
between the pictures which the Tory Mitford and the Badical 
Qrote have given of the Athenian democracy, serves as an in- 
stance to which many parallels may be found. In proof of 
the perverting effects of the political bias, I cannot do better 
than quote some sentences from Mr. Fronde's lecture mi " The 
Scientific Method applied to History." 

"Thuc7dides wrote to expose the rices of democracy; Tacitus, the 
historian of the Cssus, to eihibit the hatef ulnesa of Imperialism." ' 

" Read Macanlaj on the condition of the English poor before the 
last century or two, and yon wonder how the; lived at alL Bead 
Cobbett, and I mj even say Hallaro, and 70a wonder how they en- 
dure the contrast between their past prosperity and their preamt 

" An Irish Catholic prelate once told me that to his certain knowl- 
edge two millions of men, women, and children had died in the great 
famine of 1S48. I asked him if he was not inclndlng those who had 
emigrated. He repeated that over and above the emigration two mill- 
ions had actually died; and added, ' we might assert that ever; one 
of these deaths lay at the door of the English OovemmeuL' I manr 
tioned this to a distinguished lawyer in Dnblin, a Protestant. Hit 
grey eyes lighted up. He repUed : ' Did he say two millions now — 
did he) Why there were not a thousand died — there were not Atb 
hundred.' The true number, so far as can be gathered from a oom- 
parison ot the census of 1841 with the census of 18G1, from the emi- 
gration retams, which were carefolly made, and from an allawance lot 
the nataral rate of increase, was about two hundred thousand." * 

Further insistance on this point is needless. That the tmv 
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diets which will be given by different party-jounials upon 
each ministerial act may be predicted, and that Uie opposite 
opinions uttered by speakers and applauded by meetings con- 
ceroing the same measure, may be foreseen if the political 
bias is known ; are facts from which any cme may infer that 
the party politician must hare his feelings greatly moderated 
before he can interpret, with even approximate truth, the 
events of the past, and draw correct inferences respecting the 
future. 

Here, instead of dilating on this truth, I will call attention 
to kindred truths that are less conspicuous. Beyond those 
kinds of political bias indicated by the names of political 
parties, there are certain kinds of political bias transcending 
party-limits. Already in the chapter on "Subjective Diffi- 
culties — Emotional," I have conmiented on the feeling which 
originates them — the feeling drawn out towards the govem- 
ing agency. In addition to what was there said respecting 
the general effects of this feeling on socicdogical inquiry, 
something must be said about its special effects. And first, 
let us contemplate a common fallacy in men's opinions about 
human affairs, which pervades the several fallacies fostered by 
the political bias. 

Results are proportionate to appliances— see here the tacit 
assumption underlying many errors in the conduct of life, 
private and public In private life everyone discovers the un- 
truth of this assumption, and yet continues to act as though 
be had not discovered its untruth. Beconsider a moment, 
under this fresh aspect, a familiar experience lately dwelt 
upon, 

"How happy I shall be," thinks the child, "when I am as 
old as my big brother, and own all the many things he will 
not let me have." "How happy," the big brother thinks, 
" shall I be when, like my father. I have got a house of my 
own and can do as I like." " How happy I shall be," thinks 
the father, " when, achieving the success in prospect, I have 
got a large income, a country house, carriages, horses, and a 
higher social position." And yet at each stage the possession 
of the much-desired aids to sal3«faction do«8 not bring all the 
htqtpiaess expected, and brings many annt^anoee. 
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A good example of the fallacy that Fdsults are proportion- 
ate to appliances, is fumiBhed by domestic service. It is an 
inference naturally drawn that if one servant does so much, 
two servants will do twice as much ; and so on. But when 
thb common-senae theory is tested by practice, the results are 
quite at variance with it. Not simply does the sjnount of serv- 
ice performed fail to increase in proportion to the number of 
servants, but frequently it decreases : feirer servants do more 
vork and do it bett«r. 

Take, again, the relation of books to knowledge. The nat- 
ural assumption is that one who has stores of information at 
hand will become well-informed. And yet, very generally, 
when a man begins to accumulate books he ceases to make 
much use of them. The filling of his shelves with volumes 
and the filling of his brain with facts, are processes apt to go 
on with inverse rapidities. It is a trite remark that those who 
have become distinguished for their learning, have often been 
those who had great difficulties in getting books. Here, too, 
the results are quite out of proportion to the appliances. 

Similarly if we go a step further in the same direction — not 
thinking of books as aids to information, but thinking of in- 
formation as an aid to guidance. Do we find that the quan- 
tity of acquirement measures the quantity of insight t Is the 
amount of cardinal truth reached to be inferred from the mass 
of collected facta that serve as appliances for reaching it ! By 
no means. Wisdom and information do not vary together. 
Though there must be data before there can be generalization, 
yet ungeneralized data accumulated in excess, are impedi- 
menU to generalization. When a man's knowledge is not in 
order, the more of it he has the greater will be his concision 
of thought When facts are not organized into faculty, the 
greater the mass of them the more will the mind stagger 
along under its burden, hampered instead of helped by ita 
acquisitions. A student may become a very Daniel Lambert 
of learning, and remain utterly useless to himself and all 
others. Neither in this case, then, are results proportionate to 
appliances. 

It is so, too, with discipline, and with the agencies estab- 
lished for discipline. Take, as an instance, the use of lan- 
piage. From his early days the boy whose father can afford 
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to ^ve him th« fashionable educaticm, is drilled in grammar, 
practised in parsing, tested in detecting errors of speech. After 
his public-school career, during which words, their meanings, 
and their right applications, almost exclusively occupy him, 
he passes through a University where a large, and often the 
larger, part of his attention is still given to literary culture — 
models of style in prose and poetry being daily before him. 
So much for the preparation ; now for the performance. It is 
notorious that commentators on the classics are among the 
most slovenly writers of English. Headers of Punch will re- 
member how, years ago, the Provost and Head-Uaster of 
Eton were made to furnish food for laughter by quotations 
from a letter they had published. Recently the Head-Mastev 
of Winchester has given us, in entire unconsciousness of its 
gross defects, a sample of the English which long study of 
language produces. If from these teachers, who are literally 
the select of the select, we turn to men otherwise selected, 
mostly out oi the same highly-disciplined class— men who are 
distilled into the House of Commons, and then re-distilled into 
the Ministry, we are again disappointed. Just as in the last 
generation, Boyal Speeches drawn up by those so laboriously 
trained in the right use of words, furnished for an English 
grunmar examples of blunders to be avoided ; so in the pres- 
ent generation, a work on style might fitly take from these 
documents which our Government annually lays before al^ 
the world, warning instances of confusions, and illogicalities, 
and pleonasms. And then on loolcing at the performances of 
men not thus elaborately prepared, we are still more struck by 
the seeming anomaly. How great the anomaly is, we may 
beet see by supposing some of our undisciplined authcns to 
use expressions like those used by the disciplined. Imagine 
the self-made Cobbett deliberately saying, as is said in the last 
Royal Speech, that — 

" I hsre kept in viae the doable object of an equitable rtgard to 
existlDg circuiDstaaces, and of Becariag a general prorisioD raore 
piermanent in its character, and resting on a reeiproetU and eqwii haris, 
for the commercial and maritime transactions of the two countries."* 
Imagine the poet who had " little Latin and less Qreek," giv- 
ing the order that — 

" No niob address shall be delivered in any place when the assem- 
J7 
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blage of persons to hear the same may eaute obitruction tolhtateof 
haj road or walk bj the public."* 

—an order which occurs, fdong with haU-s-dozen l&x and su- 
perfluous phraaea, in the eighteen lines announcing the minis- 
terial retreat from the Hjde-Park contest Imagine the 
ploughmtm Bums, like one of our scholars who has heen 
chosen to direct the education. of gentlemen's sons, expressing 
himself in print thus — 

" I should not have troubled you with this detwl (which was, in- 
deed; needless in my former letter) if it was not that I may appear to 
have laid a stress upon the dates which the boy's accident has pre- 
Teuted me from being able to claim to do."* 

Imagine Bunyau, the tinker, publishing such a sentence as 
this, written by one of our bishops : — 

" If the 546 gentlemen who signed the protest on the subject of 
deaconesses had thought proper to object to my having formalljr 
licensed a deaconess in the parish of Dilton's Marsh, or to what they 
speak of when they say that ' recognition had been made ' (1 presume 
on a report of which no part or portion was adopted by resolution of 
the Synod) 'as to sisters living together in a more conventual manner 
and under stricter rule,' I should not have thought it necessary to do 
more than receive with silent respect the expression of their opinion ; " 
&c.,&c.-' 

Or, to cite for comparison modem self-educated writers, im- 
agine such a sentence coming from Hugh Uiller, or Alexander 
Smith, or Q«rald Massey, or "the Norwich weaver-boy" (W. 
J. Fox), or " the Journeyman Bln^eer." Shall we then say 
that in the case of literary culture, results are proportionate to 
appliances ! or shall we not rather say that, as in other cases, 
the relation is by no means so simple a one. 

Nowhere, then, do we find rerifled this assumption which 
we are so prone to make. Quantity of effect does not Tniy as 
quantity of means. From a mechanical apparatus up to an 
educational system or a social institution, the same truth 
holds. Take a rustic to see a new machine, and his admiration 
of it will he in proportion to the multiplicity of its parts. 
Listen to the criticism of a skilled engineer, and you find that 
from aU this complication he infers probable failure. Not 
elaboration but simplification is his aim: knowing, as he 
does, that every additional wheel or lever implies inertia and 
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f rictioQ to be overcome, and occasional derangement to be recti- 
fied. It is tbua everywhere. Up to a certain point appliances 
are needful for retmlta ; but beyond tbat point, results decrease 
as appliances increase. 

This undue belief in appliances, joined with the general 
bias citizens inevitably have in favour of governmental agen- 
cies, prompts the multiplication of laws. It fosters the notion 
that a society will be the better the more its actions are every- 
where regulated by artificial instrumentalities. And the effect 
produced on sociological speculation is, that the benefits 
achieved by laws are exaggerated, while the evils they entail 
are overlooked. 

Brought to bear on so immensely-complicated an aggregate 
as a society, a law rarely, if ever, produces as much direct 
effect as was expected, and invariably produces indirect effects, 
many in their kinds and great in their sum, that were not ex- 
pected. It is so even with fundamental changes ; witness the 
two we have seen in the constitution of our House of Com- 
mons. Both advocates and opponents of the first Beform Bill 
anticipated that the middle classes would select as representa- 
tives many of their own body. But both were wrong. The 
class-quality of the House of Commons remained very much 
what it was before. While, however, the immediate and spe- 
cial result looked for did not appear, there were vast remote 
and general results foreseen by no one. So, too, with the re- 
cent change. We had eloquently-uttered warnings that dele- 
gates from the working-classes would swamp the House of 
Commons ; and nearly everyone expected that, at any rate, a 
sprinkling of working-class members vrould be chosen. Again 
all were wrong. The conspicuous alteration looked for has 
not occurred ; but, nevertheless, governmental actions have 
already been much modified by the raised sense of responsi- 
bility. It is thus always. No prophecy is safer than that the 
results anticipated from a law will be greatly exceeded in 
amount by results not anticipated. Even simple physical ac- 
tions might suggest to us this conclusion. Let us contem- 
plate one. 

Tou see that this wrought-iron plate is not quite flat: it 
sticks up a little here towards the left — "cockles," as we say. 
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How shall we flatten it t Obviously, you reply, by hitting 
down on the part that is prominent. Well, here is a hammer, 
and I give the plate a blow as you advise. Harder, you say. 
Still no effect Another stroke ! Well, there is one, and an- 
other, and another. The prominence remains, you see: the 
evil is aa ^reat as ever — greater, indeed. But this ii not alL 
Look at the warp which the plate has got near the opposite 
edge. Where it was flat before it is now curved. A pretty 
bungle we have made of ii Instead of curing the original 
defect, we have produced a second. Had we asked an artizan 
practised in " planishing," as it is called, he would have told 
us that no good was to be done, but only mischief, by hitting 
down on the projecting part He would have taught us how 
to give variously-directed and specially-ad justed blows with 
a hammer elsewhere : so attacking the evil not by direct but 
by indirect actions. The required process is leas simple than 
you thought Even a sheet of metal is not to be succeesfully 
dealt with after those common-sense methods in which you 
have so much confidence. What, then, shall we say about a 
society t " Do you think I am easier to be played on than a 
pipe t " asks Hamlet Is humanity mOre readily straightened 
than an iron plate ? 

If any, I doubt not, failing to recognize the truth that in 
proportion as an aggregate is complex, the effects wrought by 
an incident force becomes more multitudinous, confused, and 
incalculable, and that therefore a society is of all kinds of ag- 
gregates the kind most difficult to affect in an intended way 
and not in unintended ways — many such will ask evidence of 
the difficulty. Besponse would perhaps be eaaerwere the 
evidence less abundant It is so familiar as seemingly to 
have lost its significance ; just as perpetually-repeated saluta- 
tions and prayers have done. The preamble to nearly every 
Act of Parliament supplies it ; in the report of every commis- 
sion it is presented in various forms ; and for anyone asking 
instances, the direction might be — Hansard paaaim. Here I 
will give but a single example which might teach certain rash 
enthusiasts of our day, were they teachable. I refer to meas- 
ures for the suppression of drunkenness. 

Not to dwell on the results of the Maine Law, which, as I 
know from one whose p^wmal ezperienoe varifled current 
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statements, prevents the obtainment of stimulants by travel- 
lers in urgent need of them, but does not prevent secret drink- 
ing by residents— not to dwell, either, upon the rigorous 
measures taken in Scotland in 1617, "for the restraint of the 
vile and detestable vice of drunkenness daily increasing," but 
which evidently did not produce the hoped-for effect ; I will 
limit myself to the case of the Licensing Act, 9 Gteo. II., ch. 
23, for arresting the sale of spirituous liquors (chiefly gin) by 
prohibitory licences. 

" Within a few months after it passed, Tinda! tells as, the commis- 
sioners of excise themselves became sensible of the impossibility or 
iinadvisableness of carrying it rigorously into execution. • • • 
Smollett, who has drawn so dark a picture of the sUte of things the 
act was designed to put down, has psinted in colours equal); strong 
the mischiefs which it produced: — 'The populace,' he writes, 'soon 
broke through all restraint. Though no licence was obtained and no 
duty paid, the liquor continued to be sold ui all comers of the streets ; 
informers were intimidated by the threats of the people ; and the jns- 
tices of the peace, either from indolence or corruption, neglected to 
put the law in eiecution.' In fact, in courae o! time, ' it ^ipeared,' be 
adds, ' that the consumption of gin bad considerably increased every 
year since those heavy duties were imposed,'"' 
When, in 1743, this Act was repealed, it was shown during 
the debates thatr— 

"The quantity of gin distilled In England, which, in 1684, when 
the business was introduced into this country, bad been 587,000 gal- 
lons, had risen to 948,000 in 1604, to 1,3TS,000 in 1704, to 8,000,000 tai 
1714. to 3,530,000 in 1724, to 4,847,000 in 1784, and to not less than 
7,160,000 in 1748. • • * 'Retailers were deterred from vending 
them [apirituoos liquors] by the utmost encouragement that could be 
given to informers. • • • The prospect of raising money by de- 
tecting their [unlicensed retailers'] practices incited many to tnm 
information into a trade; and the facility with which the crime was 
to be proved encouraged some to gratify their malice by perjury, and 
others their avarice; so that the multitude of informations became a 
public grievance, and the magistrates themselves complained that the 
law was not to lie executed. The perjuries of informers were now so 
flagrant and common, tliat the people thought all informations ma- 
licious; or, at least, thinking themselves oppressed by the law, they 
looked upon every man that promoted its execution aa their enemy; 
I4id therefore now be^an to declve war a^nst infprmen, many of 
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e they 

Here, then, with absence of the looked-for benefit there 
Tent production of unlooked-for evils, vast in amoimt To 
recur to our figure, the origin&l warp, instead of beingf made 
less by these direct blows, was made greater ; while otlier dis- 
tortions, serious in kind and degree, were created. And be- 
yond the encouragement of fraud, lying, malice, cruelty, 
murder, contempt of law, and the other conspicuous crooked- 
nesses named, multitudinous minor twists of Bentiment and 
thought were caused or augmented. An indirect dem<»aliMr 
tion was added to a direct increase of tiie vice aimed at 

Joining with the prevalent fallacy that results are propor- 
tionate to appliances, the general political bias has the further 
effect of fostering an undue faith in political forms. This 
tendency t« ascribe everything to a visible proziniate agency, 
and to forget the hidden forces without which the agency is 
worthless— this tendency which makes the child gadng at a 
steam-engine suppose that all is done by the combinatitm of 
parts it sees, not recognizing the fact that the eng^e is power- 
less without the steam-generating boiler, and the boiler power- 
less without the wat«r and the burning fuel, is a tendency 
which leads citisens to think that good government can be 
had by shaping public arrangements in this way or that way. 
Let us frame our state-machinery rightly, they urge, and all 
will be welL 

Yet this belief in the innate virtues of constitutions ia as 
baseless as was the belief in the natural superioritiee of royal 
personages. Just, as of old, loyalty to ruling men kept alive 
a faith in their powers and virtues, notwithstanding perpetual 
disproofs ; so, in these modem days, loyalty to constitutional 
forms keeps alive this faith in their intrinsic worth, spit* of re- 
cuning demonstrations that their worth is entirely conditionaL 
That those forms only are efficient which have grown natural- 
ly out of character, and that in the absence of fit character 
forms artificially obtained will be inoperative, is well shown 
by the governments of trading corporaticms. LiCt us contem- 
plate a typical instance of Qiis government 

The proprietors of ^ certain railway (I am here ^vln^ my 
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personal experience as one of them) vere summoned to a 
special meeting. The notice calling them together stated that 
the directors had agreed to lease their line to another com- 
pany; that everything had been settled; that the company 
taking the lease was then in possession ; and that the pro- 
prietors were to be asked for their approval on the day named 
in the notice. The meeting took place. The chairman gave 
an account of the negotiation and of the agreement entered 
into. A motion expressing approval of the agreement was 
proposed and to some extent discussed — no notice whatever 
being taken of the extraordinary conduct of the hoard. 
Only when the motion was about to be put, did one pro- 
prietor protest against the astounding usurpation which the 
transaction implied He said that there had grown up a 
wrong conception of the relation between boai^ of directors 
and bodies of proprietors ; that directors had come to look on 
themselves as supreme and proprietors as subordinate, where- 
as, in fact, directors were simply agents appointed to act in 
the absence of their principals, the proprietors, and remained 
subject to their principals ; that if, in any private business, an 
absent proprietor received from his manager the news that he 
had leased the business, that the person taking it was then in 
possession, and that the proprietor's signature to the lease was 
wanted, his prompt return would be followed by a result qixite 
different from that looked foi^ — namely, a dismissal of the 
manager for having exceeded his duty in a very astonishing 
manner. This protest against the deliberate trampling down 
of principles recc^;nized b; the constitutions of companies, 
met with no response whatever — not a solitary sympathizer 
joined in the protest, even in a qualified form. Not only was 
the motion of approval carried, but it was carried without any 
definite knowledge of the agreement itself. Nothing more 
than the chairman's verbal description was vouchsafed : do 
printed copies of it had been previously circulated, or were to 
be had at the meeting. And yet, wonderful to relate, this 
proprietary body had been already once betrayed by an agree- 
ment with this same leasing company I — had been led to un- 
dertake the making of the line on the strength of a seeming 
guarantee which proved to be no guarantee ! See, then, 

the lesson. The constitution of this company, like that of 
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companies in general, 'Was purelj democratic. The proprietors 
elected their directors, the directors their chairman ; and tiiere 
were special provisions for restnuning directors and rephtciDg 
them vhen needf uL Yet these forms of free goyemment had 
fallen into disuse. And it is thus in all cases. Save on occa- 
sions when some scandalous mismanagement, or corruption 
bringing great loss, has caused a revolutionary excitement 
among them, railway-proprietors do not exercise their powers. 
Betiring directors being re-elected as a matter of form, the 
board becomes practically a close body; usually some one 
member, often the chairman, acquires supremacy ; and so the 
govemment lapses into something between oligarchy and 
monarchy. All this, observe, happening not exceptionally but 
as a rule, happens among bodies of men mostly well educated, 
and many highly educated— people of means, merchants, law- 
yers, clergymen, &c. Ample disproof, if there needed any, of 
the notion that men are to be fitted for the right exercise of 
power by teaching. 

And now to return. Anyone who looks through these 
facts and facts akin to them for the truth they imply, may see 
that forms of government are valuable on^ where they are 
products of national character. No cunningly-devisod polit- 
ical arrangements will of themselves do anything. No 
amount of knowledge respecting the uses of such arrange- 
ments will suffice. Nothing will suffice but the emotional 
nature to which such arrangements are adapted— a nature 
which, during social progress, has evolved the airangemenfiL 
And wherever there is want of congruity between the nature 
and the arrangements — wherever the arrangements, suddenly 
established by revolution or pushed too far by reforming 
change, are of a higher type than the national character de- 
mands, there is always a lapse proportionate to the incongru- 
ity. In proof I might enumerate the illustrations that lie 
scattered through the modem histories of Greece, of Soutii 
America, of Uexico. Or I might dwell on the lesson (before 
briefly referred to) presented us in France ; where the political 
cycle shows us again and again that new Democracy is but 
old Despotism differently spelt — where now, as heretof(»v. we 
find Liberti, Egaliti^ Fratemiti, conspicuous on the public 
buildings, and now, as heretofore, have for interpretetions of 
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these words the extremest party-hatreds, vituperations and 
actual assaults in the AsBemblj, wholesale arrests of men un- 
friendlj to those in power, forbiddings of public meetings, 
and suppressions of journals ; and where now, as heretofore, 
writers professing to be ardent advocates of political freedom, 
rejoice in these acts which sbaclde and gag their antagonists. 
But I will take, instead, a case more nearly allied to our own. 
For less strikingly, and in other ways, but still with suffi- 
cient clearness, this same truth is displayed in the United 
States. I do not refer only to such extreme illustrations of it 
as were at one time furnished in California ; where, along 
with that complete itolitical freedom which some think the 
sole requisite for social welfare, most men lived in perpetual 
fear for their lives, while others prided themselves on the 
notches which marked, on the hilts of their pistols, the num- 
bers of men they had killed. Nor will I dwell on the state of 
society existing under republican forms in the West, where a 
white woman is burned to death for marrying a negro, where 
secret gangs murder in the night men whose conduct they 
dislike, where mobs stop trains to lynch offending persons 
contained in them, where the carrying of a revolver is a 
matter of course, where judges are intimidated and the execu- 
tion of justice often impracticable. I do but name these as 
extreme instances of the way in which, under institutions that 
nominally secure men from oppression, they may be intoler- 
ably oppressed — unable to utter their opinions and to conduct 
their private lives as they please. Without going so far, we 
may find in the Eastern states proof enough that the forms of 
liberty and the reality of liberty are not necessarily commen- 
surate. A state of things under which men administer justice 
in their own cases, are applauded for so doing, and mostly ac- 
quitted if tried, is a state of things which has, in so far, retro- 
graded towards a less civilized state ; for one of the cardinal 
traits of political progress is the gradual disappearance of per- 
sonal retaliation, and the increasing supremacy of a ruling 
power which settles the differences between individuals and 
punishes aggressors. And in proportion as this ruling power 
is enfeebled the security of individuals is lessened. How se- 
curity, lessened in this general way, is lessened in mora special 
ways, we see in the bribery of judges, in the financial frauds 
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by which many are robbed without poeBibility of remedy, in 
the corruptness of ]!4^ew York administratioa, which, taxing ao 
heavily, does so little. And, under another aspect, we see the 
like in the doings of legislative bodies — in the unfair advan- 
tages which some individuals gain over othen by " lobbying," 
in Oedit-lfobilier briberies, and tiie like. While the outside 
form of free government remains, there has grown up within 
it a reality wliich makes government not free. The body of 
professional politicians, entering public life to get incomes, 
organizing their forces and developing their tactics, have, in 
fact, come to be a ruling class quite different from that which 
the constitution intended to secure ; and & class having inter- 
ests by no means identical with public interests. This 
worship of the appliances to Ub^^ in place of liberty itself, 
needs continually exposing. There is no intrinsic virtue in 
vbt«6. The possession of representatives is not itself a benefit 
These are but means to an end ; and the end is the mainte- 
nance of those conditions under which each citizen may carry 
on his life without further hindrances from other citizens than 
are involved by their equal claims — is the securing to each 
citizen ail such beneficial results of his activities as his activi- 
ties naturally bring. The worth of the means must be meas- 
ured by the degree in which this end is achieved. A citiien 
nominally having complete means and but partially securing 
the end, is less free than another who uses incomplete means 
to more purpose. 

But why go abroad tor proofs of the truth that political 
forms are of worth only in proportion as they are vitalized by 
national character? We have proofs at home. I do not 
mean those furnished by past constitutional history^I do not 
merely refer to those many facts showing us that the nominal 
power of our representative body became an actual power 
only by degrees; and that the theoretically independent 
House of Commons took centuries to escape from regal and 
aristocratic sway, and establish a practical independence. I 
refer to the present time, and to actions of our representative 
body in the plenitude of its power. This assembly of deputies 
choaen by large constituencies, and therefore so well fitted, as 
it would seem, for guarding the individual of whatever grade 
against trespasses upon his individuality, nevertheless itaedf 
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authorizes new trespasses upon his individuality. A popular 
gOTenmient has established, without the slighteet hindrance, 
an official organization that treats with contempt the essential 
principles of constitutional rule ; and since it has been made 
still more popular, has deliberately approved and maintained 
this organization. Hera is a brief account of the steps leading 
to these results. 

On the SOth June, 1664, just before 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, there was read a first time an Act giving, in some locali- 
ties, certain new powers to the police. On the 37th of that 
month, it was read a second time, entirely without comment — 
at what hour Hansard does not show. Just before 2 o'clock 
in the morning on June 80th, there was appointed, without 
remark, a Select Committee to consider this proposed Act 
On the ISth July the Beport of thia Committee was received. 
On the 19th the Bill was re'«ommitJ«d, and the Beport on it 
received — all in silence. On the 20tb July it was considered 
— still in silence — as amended. And on the 31st July it was 
read a third time and passed — equally in silence. Taken next - 
day to the House of Lords, it there, in silence no lees profound, 
passed through all its stages in four days (? three). This Act 
not proving strong enough to meet the views of naval and 
military officers (who, according to the testimony of one of 
the Select Committee, were the promoters of it), was, in 1866, 
"amended." At 1 o'clock in the momiugon March 16th of 
that year, the Act amending it was read a first time ; and it 
was read a second time on the 33nd, when the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, describing it as an Act to secure the better 
health of soldiers and sailors, said " it was intended to renew 
an Act passed in 1864, with additional powers." And now, 
for the first time^ there came brief adverse remarks frmn two 
members. On April 9th there was appointed a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting mainly of the same members as the previous 
one— predominantly state-officers of one class or other. On 
the Stith, the Report of the Committee was received. On the 
36th, the Bill was re-committed just before 3 o'clock in the 
morning ; and on the Beport there came some short oom* 
ments, which were, however, protested against on the ground 
that the Bill was not to be publicly discussed. And here ob- 
serve the reception given to the only direct oppositian raised. 
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When, to qualify a clause defining the powers of the police, it 
was [O'opoeed to add, " that the justices before whom such in- 
formation shall be made, shall in all cases require corrobora- 
tive testimony and support thereof, other than that of the 
members of the police force," this qualification was negataved 
without a word. Finally, this Act was approved and made 
more stringent by the present House of Commons in 1869. 

And now what was this Act, passed the first time ab- 
solutely without comment, and passed in its so-called amended 
form with but the briefest comments, made under protest that 
comments were interdicted t What was this measure, so 
conspicuously right that discussion of it was thought super- 
fluous t It was a measure by which, in certain localities, 
one-half of the people were brought under the summary 
jurisdiction of magistrates, in respect of certain acts charged 
agtunst them. Further, those by whom they were to be 
charged, and by whose unsupported testimony charges were 
to be proved, were agents of the law, looking for promotion as 
the roward of vigilaoce — agents placed under a permanent 
temptation to make and substantiate charges. And yet more, 
the substantiation of charges was ntade comparatively easy, 
by requiring only a angle local magistrate to be convinced, 
by the testimony on oaUi of one of these agents of the law, 
that a person charged was guilty of the tdl^ed acts— acts 
which, held to be thus proved, were punished by periodic 
examinations of a repulsive kind and forced inclusion in a 
degraded class. A House of Commons elected by lai^ con- 
stituencies, many of them chiefiy composed of working-men, 
showed the greatest alacrity in making a law under which, 
in sundry districts, the liberty of a working-man's wife or 
daughter remains intact, only so long ae a detective does not 
give evidence which leads a m^strato to believe her a pros- 
titute I And this Bill which, even had there been some 
urgent need (which we have seen there was not) for dispens- 
ing with precautions against injustice, should, at any rate, 
have been passed only after full debate and anxious critdcism, 
was passed with every effort to maintain secrecy, on the 
pretext that decency forbade discussion of it; whHe Hc«- 
daunt-cases and the like were being reported with a fulness 
proportionate to the amount of objectionable details th^ 
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bfought outt Nrar ia this all. Not onl7 do the proviflioiis 
of the Act make easy the establishment of charges by mea 
who are placed under temptations to make them ; but these 
men are guarded against penalties apt to be brought on them 
by abusing their power. A poor woman who proceeds against 
one of them for making a groundless accusation ruinous to 
her character, does so with this risk before her ; that if she 
fails to get a verdict she has to pay the defendant's costs ; 
whereas a verdict in her favour does not give her costs : only 
by a special order of the judge does she get costs I And this 
is the " even-handed justice " provided by a government freer 
in form than any we have ever had 1 " 

Let it not be supposed that in arguing thus I am implying 
that forms of government are unimportant While contend- 
ing that they are of value only in so far as a national charac- 
ter gives life to them, it is consistent also to contend that 
they are essential as agencies through which that national 
cliaracter may work out its effects. A boy cannot wield to 
purpose an implement of size and weight fitted to Qie hand 
of a man. A man cannot do effective work with a boy's 
implement: he must have one adapted to his larger gra^ 
and greater strength. To each the implement is essential ; 
but the results which each achieves are not to be measured 
by the size or make of the implement alone, but by its adap- 
tation to his powers. Similarly with political instrumen- 
talities. It is possible to hold that a political instrumentality 
is of value only in proportion as there eiisls a strength of 
character needful for usii^ it, and at the same time to hold 
that a fit political instrumentality is indispensable. Here, as 
before, results are not proportionate to appliances ; hut they 
are proportionate to the force for due operatiim of which 
certain appliances are necessary. 

One other still more general and more subtle kind of 
political bias has to be guarded against Beyond that excess 
of faith in laws, and in political forms, which is fostered by 
awe of regulative agenoies, there is, even among those least 
swayed by this awe, a vague faith in the immediate possi- 
bility of something much better than now exists — a tacit 
tis^umption that, even with meq 49 the^ are, public affaire 
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mij^ht be much better managed. The mental attitude of such 
may be b«et displayed by an imaginary converaation between 
one of them and a member of the Legislature. 

" Why do your agents, with no warr&nt but a gueo, make 
this Bwcharge on my income-tax return ; leaving me to pay 
an amount that ia not due and to establish a precedent for 
future like payments, or else to lose valuable time in proving 
their asaessment exceesive, and, while so doing, to expose my 
affairs ? You require me to choose between two losses, direct 
and indirect, for the sole reason that your asaeasor fancies, 
or professes to fancy, that I have under-stated my income. 
Why do you allow liiis ) Why in this case do you invert the 
principle which, in cases between citizens, you hold to be an 
equitable one — the principle that a claim must be proved by 
him who makes it, not disproved by bira against whom it ia 
made t Is it in pursuance of old political usages that you 
do this t Is it to harmonize with the practice of making one 
whom yoa had falraly acouaed, pay the costs of his defence, 
although in suits between citizens you require the loser to 
bear all the expense ?— a practice you have but lately re- 
linquished. Do you desire to keep up the spirit of the good 
old rulers who impressed labourers and paid them what they 
pleased, or the still older rulers who seized whatever they 
wanted t Would you maintain this tradition by laying hands 
on as much as possible of my earnings and leaving me to get 
part back if I can ; expecting, indeed, that I shall submit to 
the loss rather than undergo the worry, and hindrance, and 
injury, needful to recover what you have wrongfully taken f 
I was brought up to regard the Government and its officers 
as my protectors; and now I find them aggressors against 
whom I have to defend myself." 

" What would you have ( Our agents could not bring for- 
ward proof that an income-tax return was less than it should 
be. Either the present method must be pursued, or the tax 
must be abandoned." 

" I have no concern with your alternative. 1 have merely 
to point out that between man and man you recognize no 
such plea. When a plaintiff makes a claim but cannot pro- 
duce evidence, you do not make the defendant submit if he 
fails to show that the cltum is g;roundless. Tou say that if 
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no evidence can be given, nothing can be done. Why do yon 
ignore this principle 'vrhen your agent makes the claim I 
Why from the fountain of equity comes there this inequity ? 
Is it to maintain consistency with that system of CFiminal 
jurisprudence under which, while professing to hold a man 
innocent till proved guilty, you treat him before trial like a 
convict — as you did Dr. Hessel ! Are your views really 
represented by these Middlesex magistrates you have ap- 
pointed, who see no hardships to a man of culture in the 
seclusion of a prison-cell, and the subjection to prison-rules, 
on tlie mere suspicion that he has committed a murder t " 

" The magistrates held that the rules allowed them to make 
no distinctions. You would not introduce class-legislation 
into prison-discipline t " 

" I remember that was one of the excuses ; and I cheerfully 
g^ve credit to this endeavour to treat all classes alike. I do so 
the more cheerfully because this application of the principle 
of equality differs much from those which you ordinarily 
make — as when, on discharging sonie of your well-paid of- 
ficials who have held sinecures, you give them large pensions, 
for the reason, I suppose, that their eKpensive styles of living 
have disabled them from saving anytiiing ; while, when you 
discharge dock-yard labourers, you do not give them compen- 
sation, for the reason, I suppose, that out of weekly wages it is 
easy to accumulate a competence. This, however, by the way. 
I am here concerned with that action of your judicial system 
which makes it an aggressor on citizens, whether rich or poor, 
instead of a protector. The instances I have given are but 
trivial instances of its general operation. Law is still a name 
of dread, as it was in past times. My legal adviser, being my 
friend, strongly recommends me not to seek your aid in re- 
covering property fraudulently taken from me; and I per- 
ceive, from tbeir remarks, that my acquaintances would pity 
me as a lost man if I got into your Court of Equity. Whether 
active or passive, I am in danger. Tour arrangements are 
such that 1 may be pecuniarily knocked on the bead by some 
one who pretends I have injured bis properly. I have the 
alternative of letting my pocket be picked by the scamp who 
makes tbis baseless allegation in the hope of being paid to 
desist, or of meeting the allegation in Chancery, and there 
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letting my pocket be picked, probably to a still greater extent, 
by your agencies. Nay, when you hare, as you profeai, doofl 
me justice by giving me a verdict and condemning the aoamp 
to pay costs, I find I may still be ruined by having to pay 
my own costs if he has no means. To make your system con- 
gruous throughout, it only needs that, when I call him to save 
me from the foot-pad, your policeman should deal me atill 
heavier blows than the foot-pad did, and empty my pone of 
what remains in it" 

" Why so impatient t Are we not going to reform it all t 
Was it not last session proposed to make a Court of Appellate 
Jurisdiction by appointing four peers with salaries of £7000 
each ? And has there not been brought forward this ses> 
sion, even quite early, a GoTemment-measure for prevent- 
ing the conflict of Law and Equity, and for facilitating ap- 
peals t" 

" Thanks in advance for the improvement When I have 
failed to ruin myself by a flmt suit, it will be a consolation to 
think that I can complete my ruin by a second with less delay 
than heretofore. Meanwhile, instead of facilitating appeals, 
which you seem to think of primary importance, I should be 
obliged if you would diminish the occasion for appeals, by 
making your laws such as it is possible for me to know, or at 
any rate, such as it is possible for your judges to know ; and I 
should be further obliged if you would give me easiw reme- 
dies against aggressions, instead of remedies so costly, so de- 
ceptive, so dangerous, that I prefer suffering the agressions 
in silence. D^ly I experience the futility of your system. I 
start on a journey expecting that in conformity with the ad- 
vertised times, I shall Just be able to reach a certain distant 
town before night ; but the train being an hour late at one of 
the junctions, I am defeated— am put to the cost of a night 
spent on the way and lose half the next day. I paid for a 
first-class seat that I might have space, comfort, and unobjec- 
tionable fellow-travellers; but, stopping at a town where a 
fair is going on, the guard, on the plea that the third-clam 
carriages are full, thrusts into the compartment more persona 
than there are places for, who, both by behaviour and odour, 
are repulsive. Thus in two ways I am defrauded. For part 
pf the fraud I have no remedy ; and for the reet my remedy, 
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doubtful at best, is practically unavailable. Is the reply tbat 
against the alleged breach of contract ae to time, the com' 
pany has guarded itself, or professes to have guarded itaelf, 
by disclaiming responsibility ? The allowing such a die- 
claimer is one of your countless negligences. You do not 
allow me to plead irresponsibility if I give the company bad 
money, or if, having bought a ticket for the second class, I 
travel in the first On my aide you regard the contract as 
quit« definite ; but on the other side you practically allow the 
contract to remain undefined. And now see the general effects 
of your carelessness. Scarcely any trains keep their times; 
and the result of chronic unpunctuality is a multiplication of 
accidents with increased loss of life." 

" How about laissez-faire y 1 thought your notion waa 
that the lees Government meddled with these things the 
better ; and now you complain that the law does not secure 
your comfort in a railway-carriage and see that you are de- 
livered at your journey's end in due time. I suppose you ap- 
proved of the proposal made in the House last session, that 
companies should be compelled to give foot-warmers to sec- 
ond-class passengers." 

" Eeally you amaze me. 1 should have thought that not 
even ordinary intelligence, much less select legislative intelli- 
gence, would have fallen into such a confusion. I am not 
blaming you for failing to secure me comfort or punctuality. 
I am blaming you for failing to enforce couti^cts. Just as 
strongly as I protest against your n^lect in letting a com- 
pany take my money and then not give me all I paid for ; so 
strongly should I protest did you dictate how much conven- 
ience should be given me for so much money. Surely I need 
not remind you that your civil law in general proceeds on the 
principle that the goodness or badness of a bargain is the 
affair of those who make it, not your affair ; but that it is 
your duty to enforce the bargain when made. Only in pro- 
portion as this is done can men's lives in society be main- 
tained. The condition to all life, hmnan or other, is that 
effort put forth shall bring the means of repairing the parta 
wasted by effort — shall bring, too, more or less of surplus. A 
creature that continuously expends energy without return in 
jiiitriment dies; and » PFW^tw? is indipectly killed by any. 
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tlim; which, after energies have been expended, habitoBlly 
intercepts the return. This holds of associated human beings 
as of all other beings. In a society, most citizens do not ob- 
tain sustenance directly by the powers they exert, but do it 
indirectly : each gives the produce of his powers exerted in 
his special way, in exchange for the produce of other men's 
powers exerted in other ways. The condition under which 
only this obtaining of sustenance to replace the matter wasted 
by effort, can be carried on in society, is fulfilmrait ot con- 
tract Non-fulfllment of contract is letting enei^ be ex- 
pended in expectation of a return, and then withholding the 
return. Maintenance of contract, therefore, is maintenance 
of the fundamental principle of all life, under the form given 
to it by social arrangements. I blame you because you do not 
maintain this fundamental principle ; and, as a consequence) 
allow life to be impeded and sacrificed in counUees indirect 
ways. You are, I admit, solicitous about my life as endm- 
gered by my own acta. Though yon very inadequately guard 
me against injuries from others, you seem particularly anx- 
ious that I shall not injure myself. Emulating Sir Peter 
Laurie, who made himself famous by threatening to 'put 
down suicide,' you do what you can to prevent me from risk- 
ing my limbs. Your great care of me is shown, for instance, 
by enforcing a bye-law which forbids me to leave a railway- 
train in motion ; and if I jump out, I find that whether I hurt 
myself or not, you decide to hurt me — by a fine." Not only 
do you thus punish me when I run the risk of punishing my- 
self; but your amiable anxiety for my welfare shows itself in 
taking money out of my pocket to provide me with various 
conveniences— baths and wash-houses, for example, and free 
access to books. Out of my pocket, did I say ! Not always. 
Sometimes out of the pockets of those least able to afford it ; 
as when, from poor authors who lose by their works, you de- 
muid gratis copies for your public libraries, that I and others 
may read them for nothing— Dives robbing Lazarus that he 
may give alms to the well-clad I But these many things you 
offer are things I do not ask ; and you will not effectually 
provide the one thing I do ask. I do not want you to ascer- 
tain for me the nature of the Sun's corona, or to find a north- 
west passage, or to explore the bottom of the sea ; but I do 
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want 70a to insure me against aggreBsicm, hy makmg the 
punishment of aggresaara, civil as well as criminal, swift, cer- 
tain, and not ruinous to complainants. Instead of doing this, 
you peroist in doing other things. Instead of securing me the 
bread due to my efforts, you give me a stone— a sculptured 
block from Ephesus. I am quit« content to enjoy only what 
I get by my own exertions, and to have only that information 
and those pleasures for which I pay. I am quite content to 
suffer the evils brought on me by my own defects — believing, 
indeed, that for me and for all there is no other wholesome 
discipline. But you fail to do what is needed. You are 
careless about guaranteeing me the unhindered enjoyment 
of the benefits my efforts have purchased ; and you insist on 
giving me, at other people's expense, benefits my efforts 
have not purchased, and on saving me from penalties I de- 
serve," 

" You are unreasonable. We are doing our best with the 
enormous mass of business brought before us : sitting on com- 
mittees, reading evidence and reports, debating till one or two 
in the morning. Session after session we work hard at all 
kinds of measures for the public welfare — devising plans for 
educating the pec^le; enacting better arrangements for the 
health of towns ; maldng inquiries into the impurity of rivers ; 
deliberating on plans to diminish drunkenness ; prescribing 
niodes of building houses that they may not faU ; deputing 
comnussioners to facilitate emigration ; and so on. You can 
go to no place that does not show signs of our activity. Here 
are public gardens formed by our local lieutenants, the mu- 
nicipal bodies ; here are lighthouses we have put up to prevent 
shipwrecks. Everywhere we have appointed inspectors to see 
that salubri^ is maintained ; everywhere there are vaccinators 
to see that due precautions against small-pox are observed ; 
and if, happening to be in a district where our arrangements 
are in force, your desires are not well controlled, we do our 
best to insure you a healthy " 

" Yes, I know what you would say. It is all of a piece 
with the rest of your policy. While you fail to protect me 
against others, you insist on protecting me against myself. 
And your failure to do the essential thing, results irom the 
absorption of your time in doing oon-essential things. Do 
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you thmk Qiat your beneflccmces make up for the injoatiocK 
you let me bear t I do not want these aops and gratnitiw ; 
but I do want security against ti-espaaaes, direct and indirect 
— security that is real and not nominaL See the predica- 
ment in which I am placed. You forbid me (quite rig'htly 
I admit) to administer justice on my own behalf; and you 
profess to administer it for me. I may not take summary 
measures to resist encroachment, to reclaim my own, or to 
seize that which I bargained to have for my services : you tell 
me that I must demand your aid to enforce my claim. But 
demanding your aid commonly brings such frightful evila 
that I prefer to bear the wrong done me. So that, practically, 
having forbidden me to defend myself, you fail to defend me. 
By this my life Js vitiated, along with the lives of citizens in 
general. All transactions are impeded; time and labour are 
lost; the prices of commodities are raised. Honest men are 
defrauded, while rogues thrive. Debtors outwit their cred- 
itors; bankrupts make purses by their failures and recom- 
mence on larger scales ; and financial frauds that ruin their 
thousands go unpunished." 

Thus far our impatient friend. And now see how unten- 
able is his position. He actually supposes that it is possible 
to get government conducted on rational principles I His 
tacit assumption is that out of a communily- morally imp^s 
feet and intellectually imperfect, there may in some way be 
had legislative regulation that is not proportionately imper- 
fect I He is under a delusion. Not by any kind of govern- 
ment, established after any method, can the thing be done. A 
good and wise autocrat cannot be chosen or otherwise ob- 
tained by a people not good and wise. Goodness and wisdom 
will not characterize the successive families of an oligarchy, 
arising out of a bad and foolish people, any more than th^ 
will characterize a line of kings. Nor will any system of rep- 
resentation, limited or universal, direct or indirect, do more 
than represent the average nature of citizens. To dissipate his 
notion that truly-rational government can be provided t<xe 
themselves by a people not truly rational, he needs but to 
road election-speeches and observe how votes are gained by 
olap-trap appeals to senseless prejudices and by fostering 
^opes of impoesihle h«nefits, while votes are lost by candid 
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statemeiits of sl«m tniths and eodeaToura to disaipate ground- 
less expectatioDS. Let him w&tch the process, and he will 
see that when the fermenting mass of political passions and 
beliefs is put into the electoral still, there distils over not the 
wisdom alone but the folly also— flcanetimes in the larger 
proportion. Nay, if he watches closely, he may suspect that 
not only is the corporate conscience lower than the average 
individual conscience, but the corporate intelligence too. The 
minority of the wise in a constituency is liable to be wholly 
submerged by the majority of the foolish : often foolishness 
alone gets represented. In the representative assembly, again, 
the many mediocrities practically rule the few superiorities : 
the superior are obliged to express those views only which the 
rest can understand, and must keep to themselves their best 
and farthest-reaching thoughts as thoughts that would have 
no weight He needs but remember that abstract principles 
are pooh-poohed in the House of Commons, to see at once 
that while the unwisdom expresses itself abundantly, what of 
highest wisdom there may be has to keep silence. And if be 
asks an illustration of the way in which the intelligence of 
the body of members brings out a result lower than would 
the intelligence of the average member, he may see one in 
those muddlings of provisions and confusions of langut^ in 
Acts of Parliament, which have lately been i-jlling forth pro- 
tests from the judges. 

Thus the assumption that it is possible for a nation to get, 
in the shape of law, something like enibodied reason, when it 
is not itself pervaded by a correlAtive reasonableness, is im- 
probable & priori and disproved d posteriori. The beli^ 
that truly-good legislation and administration can go along 
with a humanity not truly good, is a chronic delusion. While 
our own form of government, giving means for expressing 
and enforcing claims, is the best form yet evolved for pre- 
venting aggressions of class upon class, and ot individuals on 
one another ; yet it is hopeless to expect from it, any more 
than from other forms of government, a capacity and a recti- 
tude greater than that of the society out of which it grows. 
And criticisms like the for^^ing, which imply that its short- 
comings can be set right by expostulating with existing gov- 
erning agents or by appointing others, imply that subtlest 
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kind of political bias whiclL is ^ to remain irben the ttxoiager 
kinds have been got rid of. 

Becond oalj to the class-bias, we may mj that the political 
bias most seriously distorts sociological conceptionB. That 
this is so with the bias of political party, everyone sew in 
some measure, though not in full measure. It is manifest to 
the Radical that the prejudice of the Tory blinds him to a 
present evil or to a future good. It is manifest to the Tory 
that the Radical does not see the benefit there is in that which 
he wishes to destroy, and fails to recognize the mischiefs likely 
to be done by the institution be would establish. But neither 
imagines that the other is no less needful than himself. The 
Radical, with his impracticable ideal, is unaware that his en- 
thusiasm will serve only to advance things a little, but not at 
all as he expects ; and he will not admit that the obstructive- 
ness of the Tory is a wholesome check. The Tory, doggedly 
resisting, cannot perceive that the established order is but 
relatively good, and that his defence of it is simply a means of 
preventing premature change ; while he fails to recognize in 
the bitter antagonism and sanguine hopes of the Radical, the 
agencies without which th^« could be no progress. Thus 
neither fully underetands bis own function or the function of 
his opponent ; and by as much as he falls short of understand- 
ing it, he is disabled from understanding social phenconena. 

The more general kinds of political bias distort men's socio- 
logical conceptions in other ways, but quite as seriously. There 
is this perennial delusion, common to Radical and Tory, that 
legislation is omnipotent, and that things will get done because 
laws are passed to do them ; there is this confidence in one or 
other form of government, due to the belief that a government 
once established will retainitsform and work as was intended; 
there is this hope that by some means the collective vrisdom 
can be separated from the collective folly, and set over it in 
such way as to guide things anght ;— all of them implying 
that general political bias which inevitably coexists with sub- 
ordination to political agencies. The effect on sociological 
speculation is to maintain the conception of a society as some- 
thing manufactured by statesmen, and to turn the mind from 
the pbenomana of social evolution. While the regulating' 
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agency occupies the thoughts, scarcely any attention is given 
to those astounding processes and results due to the energies 
regulated. The genesis of the vast producing, exchanging, 
and distributing agencies, which has gone on spontaneously, 
often hindered, and at beet only restrained, by goTenunents, 
is passed over ^th unobservant eyes. And thus, by continu- 
ally contemplating the power which keeps in order, and con- 
templating rarely, if at all, the actiTities kept in order, there 
is produced an extremely one-sided theory of Society. 

Clearly, it is with this kind of bias as it is with the kinds 
of bias previously considered— the degree of it bears a certain 
necessary relation to the temporary phase of progress. It can 
diminish only as fast aa Society advances. A well-balanced 
social self-consciousness, like a well-balanced individual self- 
consciousness, is the acccanpaniment of a high evolution. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE THEOLOQICAL BIAS. 

" What a log for bell-flre I " exclaimed a Wahhabee, on 
seeiog a corpulent Hindu. This iUuBtration, Htartling by its 
strength of expression, which Mr. Q-ifford Palgrave gives* of 
the belief possessing these Mahommedan fanatics, prepares ub 
for their general mode of thinldag about Ood and man. Here 
is a sample of it : — 

" When 'Abd-el-Lateef, a Wahhabee, was preaching one day to the 
|>eople of Riod, he recounted the tradition according to which Hahomet 
declared that hi.a followers fhould divide into seventy-three sects, and 
that seventj-two were destined to hell-flre, and one only to Paradise. 
'And whHt, O messenger of Qod, are the signs of that. happy sect to 
which is ensured the exclusive possession of Paradise t ' Whereto M»- 
bomet hod replied, 'It is those who shall be io all conformable to mj- 
«e]f and to my companions.' 'And that,' bdded 'Abd-el-Ijat«ef, low- 
«ring his voice to the deep tone of convkition, ' that, bj the mercy of 
Ood, are we, the people of Riad.' " • 

For present pm-poses we are nut so much concerned to ob- 
serve the parallelism between this conception and the concep- 
Itions that have been, and are, current among sects of Chris- 
tians, as to observe the effects produced by such conceptiona 
on men's views of those who have alien beliefs, and on their 
views of alien societies. What extreme misinterpretations of 
social facts result from the theological bias, may be seen still 
better in a case even more remarkable. 

By Turner, by Erskine, and by the members of the United 
States' Elxploring Expedition, the characters of the Samoens 
Are, as compared with the characters of the uncivilized gener- 
ally, very favourably described. Though, in common with 
savages at large, they are said to be " indolent, coveto^ flddft. 
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and deceitful," yet they are also said to be " kind, good-hu- 
moured, . . . desirous of pleasing, and very hospitable. Both 
sexea show great regard and love for their children ; " and age 
is much respected. " A man cannot bear to be called stingy 
or disobliging." The women "are remarkably domestic and 
virtuous." Infanticide after birth is mikiiowii in Samoa. 
" The treatment of the sick was . . . invariably humane and 
all that could be expected," Observe, now, what is said 

of their cannibal neighbours, the Fijians. They are indiffer- 
ent to human life ; they live in perpetual dread of one an- 
other; and, according to Jackson, treachery is considered by 
them an accomplishment. " Shedding of blood is to him [the 
Fijian] no crime but a glory." They kill the decrepit, maimed, 
and sick. While, on the one hand, infanticide covers nearer 
two-thirds than one-half of the births, on the other hand, " one 
of the first lessons taught the infant is to strike its mother ; " 
anger and revenge are fostered. Inferiors are killed for neg- 
lecting proper salutes ; slaves are buried alive with the posts 
on which a king's house stands; and ten or more men ar« 
slaughtered on the decks of a newly-launched canoe, to bap- 
tize it with their blood. A chiefs wives, courtiers, and aides- 
de-camp, are strangled at his death— being thereby honoured. 
Cannibalism is so rampant that a chief, praising his deceased 
son, ended his eult^y by saying that be would " Mil his own 
wives if they offended him, and eat them afterwards." Vic- 
tims were sometimes roasted alive before being devoured ; and 
Tanoa, one of their chiefs, cut off a cousin's arm, drank the 
blood, cooked the arm and ate it in presence of the owner, who 
was then cut to pieces. Their gods, described as having like 
characters, commit like acts. They live on the souls of those 
who are devoured by men, having first "roasted" them (the 
"souls" being simply material duplicates). They "are proud 
and revengeful, and make war, and kill and eat each other ; " 
and among the names of honour given to them are "the adul- 
terer," "the woman-stealer," "the brain-eater," "the mur- 
derer." Such being the account of the Samoans, and such 
the account of the Fijians, let us ask what the Fijians think 
of the Samoans. " The Feegeeans looked upon the Samoans 
with horror, because they had no religion, no belief in amy 
such deities [as the JeegeeanJ, nor any of the sanguinary rites 
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which prevailed in other islands ; "—a statement quite in haiv 
mony with that made by Jackson, who, haying behaved dia- 
reepectfully to one of their gods, was angrily called by them 
" the white infldeL" 

Any one may read while ninning the lesson conveyed; 
and, without stopping to consider much, may see its apidica- 
tion to the beliefs and sentiments of civilized races. The fero- 
cious Fijian doubtless thinks that to devour a human victim 
in the name of one of his cannibal gods, is a mmtorious act ; 
while he thinks that hia Samoan neighbour, who makes no 
sacrifice to these cannibal gods, but is just and kind to hia fel- 
lows, thereby shows that meanness goes along with hia shock- 
ing irreligion. Construing the facts in this way, the Fijian 
can form no rational conception of Samoan society. With 
vices and virtues interchanged in conformity with his creed, 
the benefits of certain social arrangements, if he thinks aboat 
them at all, must seem evils and the evils benefits. 

Speaking generally, then, each system of dogmatic the- 
ology, with the sentiments that gather round it, becomes an 
impediment in the way of Social Science. The sympathin 
drawn out towards one creed and the corralative antipathiefl 
aroused by other creeds, distort the interpretations of all the 
associated facta. On these institutions and their reaults the 
eyes are turned with a readiness to observe everything that is 
good, and on those with a readiness to observe everything that 
is bad. Let us glance at some of the consequent perversiona 
nf opinion. 

Already we have seen, by implication, that the theological 
element of a creed, subordinating the ethical element com- 
pletely in early stages of civilization and very considerably in 
later stages, maintains a standard of right and wrong, rela- 
tively good perhaps, but perhaps absolutely bad— good, that is, 
as measured by the requirements of the place and time, bad 
as measured by the requirements of an ideal society. And 
sanctifying, as an associated theology thus does, false concep- 
tions of right and wrong, it falsifies the measures by whi<^ 
the effects of institutions are to be estimated. Obviously, the 
8ociol<^cal conclusions must be vitiated if beneficial and det- 
rimental effects are not respectively recognized as such. An 
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illnstratioD enforcing this is 'worth giving. Here is Mr. Fal' 
grave's account of Wahhabee morality, as discloeed in answers 
. to his questions : — 

"'The first ol the great sins is the giving divine honoDTS to a 
creature.' 

" ' Of course,' I replied, ' the enormity of such a sin is beyond all 
doabt But if this be the first, there must be a second ; what is it 1 ' 

" ' Drinking the shameful,' in English, ' smoking tobacco,* was the 
nnhesitating answer. 

"■And macder, and adaltery, and false witnessi' I suggested. 

" ' Qod is merciful and forgiving,' rejoined mj friend ; ' that is, 
these are merely little sing.' 

'" Hence two sins alone are great, polytheiBm and smoking,' 1 con- 
tinued, though hardly able to keep coanteDance any longer. And 
'Abd-el-Kareem, with the most serious asseveration, replied that such 
was really the case." • 

Clearly a creed which makes smoking one of the blackest 
crimes, and has only mild reprobation for the 'worst acts com- 
mitted by man against man, negatives anything like Social 
Science. Deeds and habits and laws not being judged by the 
degrees in which they conduce to temporal welfare, the ideas 
of better and worse, as applying to social arrangements, cannot 
exist, and snch iiotions as ^togresa and retrogression are ex- 
cluded. But that which holds so conspicuously In this case 
holds more or less in all cases. At the present time as in past 
times, and in our own society aa In other societies, public acts 
are judged by two tests— the test of supposed divine appro- 
bation, and the test of conduciveness to human happiness. 
Though, as civilization advances, there grows up the belief 
that the second test is equivalent to the first — though, conse- 
quently, conduciveness to human happiness comes to be more 
directly considered ; yet the test of supposed divine approba- 
tion, as inferred from the particular creed held, continues to 
be very generally used. The wrongness of conduct is con- 
ceived as consisting in the implied disobedience to the sup- 
posed commands, and not as consisting in its intrinsic character 
as causing suffering to others or to self. Inevitably the effect 
on sociol<^cal thinking is, that institutions and actions are 
judged more by their apparent congruity or incongruity with 
the established cult^ than by their tendencies to further or to 
)ui}der well-bein^. 
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This effect of the theological bias, manifest enough ercsr- 
where, has been forced on my attention by one whose mental 
attitude often supplies me with matter for speculation — an old 
gentleman who unites the religion of amity and th« religion 
of emnity in startling contrast On the one hand, getting ap 
early to his devotions, going to church even at great risk to 
bis feeble health, always staying for the sacrament when there 
is one, he displays what is ordinarily regarded as an exem- 
plary piely. On the other hand, hb thoughts ever tend in the 
direction of warfare : fights on eea and land furnish topics of 
undying interest to him ; he revels in narratives of destruc- 
tion ; his talk is of cannon. To say that he divides his reading 
between the Bible and Alison, or some kindred book, is an ex- 
aggeration ; but still it serves to convey an idea of his state of 
feeling. Now you may hear him waxing wroth over the dis- 
esteblishment of the Irish Church, which he looks upon as an 
act of sacrilege ; and now, when the conversation turns on 
works of art, he names as engravings which above all othen 
he admires, Coeur-de-Lion fighting Saladin, and Wellington 
at Waterloo. Or after manifesting some kindly feeling, which, 
to give him his due, he frequently does, he will shortly pass 
to some bloody encounter, the narration of which makes his 
voice tremulous with delight Marvelling though I did at 
first over these incongruities of sentiment and belief, the ex- 
planation was reached on observing that the subordination- 
element of his creed was far more dominant in his conscious- 
ness than the moral element Watching the movements of 
his mind made it clear that to his imagination, God was sym- 
bolized as a kind of transcendentiy-powerful sea-captain, and 
made it clear that he went to church from a feeling akin to 
that with which, as a middy, he went to muster. On perc^T- 
ing that this, which is the sentiment common to all religions, 
whatever be the name or ascribed nature of the deity wor- 
shipped, was supreme in him, it ceased to be inexplicable that 
the sentiment to which the Christian religion specially ^k 
peals should be so readily over-ridden. It became easier to 
understand how, when the Hyde-Park riots toot place, he 
could wish that we had Louis Napoleon over here to shoot 
down the mob, and how he could recall, with more or lees ef 
f;huckling, the deeds of press-gangs in his earlj da^ 
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That the theological bias, thus producing conformity to 
moral principles from motives of obedience only, and not 
habitually insisting on such joinciples because of their in- 
trinsic value, obscures sociological truths, will now not be 
difficult to see. The tendency is to substitute formal recog- 
nitions of such principles for real recognitions. So long as 
they are not contravened directly enough to suggest dis- 
obedience, they may readily be contravened indirectly; for 
the reason that there has not been cultivated the habit of 
contemplating consequences as they work out in remote 
waysL Hence it happens that social arrangements essen- 
tially at variance with the ethics of the creed, give no offence 
to those who are profoundly offended by whatever seems at 
variance with its theology. Uaintenance of the dogmas and 
forms of the religion becomes the primary, all-essential thing ; 
and the secondary thing, often sacrificed, is the securing of 
those relations among men 'which the spirit of the religion re- 
quires. How conceptions of good and bad in social affairs are 
thus warped, the pending controversy about the Athanasian 
<a«ed shows us. Here we have theologians who believe that 
our national welfare will be endangered, if there is not in all 
churches an enforced repetition of the dogmas that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ohoet, are each of them almighty ; that yet 
there are not three Almighties, but one Almighty ; that one of 
the Almighties suffered on the cross and descended into hell 
to pacify another of them ; and that whoever does not believe 
this, " without doubt sbaU perish everlastingly." They say 
that if the State makes its priests threaten with eternal tap- 
menla all who qucfiticm these doctrines, things will go well ; 
but if those priests who, in this threat, perceive the devil- 
worship of the savage usurping the name of Christianify, are 
allowed to pass it by in silence, woe to the nation t Evidently 
the theological bias leading to such a conviction entirely ex- 
cludes Sociology, considered as a science. 

Under its special forms, as well as under its general form, 
the theological bias brings errors into the estimates men make 
of societies and institutions. Sectarian antipathies, growing 
out of differences of doctrine, disable tiie members of each 
religious community from fairly jadging other religious com- 
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muniliea. It is always diflQcult, and often impoBuble, for th« 
zealot to conceiTe that hia own religious system and hia own 
zeal on its belialf may have but a relative truth and a relative 
value ; or to conceive that there may be relative truths and 
relatJTe values in alien beliefs and the fanaticisms which 
maintain them. Though the adherent of each creed daily has 
thrust on his attention the fact that adherents of other creeds 
are no lees confident than he is— though he can scarcely fail 
sometimes to reflect that these adherents of other creeds have, 
in nearly all cases, simply accepted the dogmas current in the 
places and families they wera bom in, and that he has done 
the like ; yet the special theological bias which hia education 
and surroundings have given him, makes it almost beyond 
imagination that these other creeds may, some of them, have 
justifications as good as, if not better than, his own, and that 
the rest, along with certain amounts of absolute worth, may 
have their special fitnesses to the people holding them. 

We cannot doubt, for instance, that the feeling with which 
Mr. Whalley or Mr. Newdegate regards Koman Catholicism, 
must cause extreme reluctance to admit the services which 
Soman Catholicism rendered to European civilization in the 
past; and must make almost impossible a patient hearing ot 
anyone who thinks that it renders some services now. Whetiier 
great benefit did not arise in early times from the tendency 
towards unification produced within each congeries of small 
societies by a common creed authoritatively imposed I — 
whether papal power supposed to be divinely deputed, and 
therefore tending to subordinate the political authorities dar- 
ing turbulent feudal ages, did not serve to curb warfare and 
further civilization ?— whether the strong tendency shown by 
early Christianity to lapse into separate local paganisms, was 
not beneficially checked by an ecclesiastical system having a 
single head supposed to be infallible ! — whether morals were 
not improved, manners softened, slavery ameliorated, and the 
condition of women raised, by the infiuence of the Church, 
notwithstanding all its superstitious and bigotries I — are 
questions to which Dr. Cumming, or other vehement op- 
ponent of popery, could not bring a mind open to con- 
viction. Similarly, from the Roman Catholic the 
meaning and worth of Protestantism are bidden. To the 
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tntramoDtane, holding that the temporal welfare no less than 
the eternal Balvatioa of men depends on submission to the 
Church, it is incredible that Church-authoritj has but a tran- 
dtory value, and that the denials of authorit; which hare 
Gcone along with accumulation of knowledge and change of 
sentiment, mark stops from a lower social regime to a higher. 
Naturally, the sincere Papist thinks schism a crime ; and books 
that throw doubt on the established beliefs seem to him ac- 
cursed. Nor need we wonder when from such a one there 
cornea a saying like that of the Mayor of Bordeaux, so much 
applauded by the Comte de Chambord, that " the Devil was 
the first Protestant \ " or when, along with this, there goes a 
vilification of Protestants too repulsive to be repeated. Clear- 
ly, with such a theological bias, fostering such ideas respect- 
ing Protestant morality, there must be extremely-false esti" 
mates of Protestant institutions, and of all the institutions 
associated with them. 

In less striking ways, but still in ways sufficiently marked, 
the special theological bias warps the judgments of Conform- 
ists and Nonconformists among ourselves. A fair estimate of 
the advantages which our State-Church has yielded, is not to 
be expected from the zealous dissenter : he sees only the dis- 
advantages. Whether voluntaryism could have done cen- 
turies ago all that it can do now t — whether a State-sup- 
ported Protestantism was not once the best thing practicable ? 
— are questions which he is unlikely to discuss without preju- 
dice. Contrariwise, the churchman is reluctant to be- 
lieve that the union of Church and State is beneficial only 
during a certain phase of progress. He knows that within 
the Establishment divisions are daily increasing, while volun- 
tary agency is doing daily a larger share of the work origi- 
nally undertaken by the State \ but he does not like to think 
that there is a kinship between such facts and the fact that 
outside the Establishment the power of Dissent is growing. 
That these changes are parts of a general change by which 
the political and religious agencies, which have been differ- 
entiating from the beginning, are being separated and special- 
ized, is not an acceptable idea. He is averse to the conception 
that just as Protestantism at large was a rebellion against an 
Ecclesiasticism which d(nninat«d oyer Europe, so Dissent 
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amonfT ounelves is a rebellion agiuust an Eocleaiasticisin 
which dominates over England ; and that the two are but 
successive stages of tbe same beneficial deTclopmenL That 
is to say, his bias preveiita him from contemplating the facts 
in a way favourable to scientific interpretations of them. 

Everywhere, indeed, the special theological bias accom- 
panying a special set of doctrines, inevitably pre-judges many 
sociological questions. One who holds a creed as absolutely Irae, 
and who by implication holds the multitudinous 'other creeda 
to be abeolulely false in so far as they difFer troia his own, 
cannot entertain the supposition that the value of a creed is 
relative. That a particular religious system is, in a general 
sense, a natural part of the particular society in which it is 
found, is an entirely-alien conception ; and, indeed, a repug- 
nant one. His system of dogmatic theology he thinks good 
for all places and all times. He does not doubt that when 
planted among a horde of savages, it will be duly understood 
by them, duly ^ipreciated by them, and work on them results 
such as those he experiences from it Thus prepossessed, he 
passes over the proofs found everywhere, that a people is no 
more capable of suddenly receiving a higher form of religion 
than it is capable of suddenly receiving a higher form of gOT- 
emment ; and that inevitably with such religion, as with such 
government, there will go on a degradation which presently 
reduces it to one differing but nominally &om its predecesscnr. 
In other words, his special theological bias blinds him to an 
important class of sociological truths. 

The effects of the theological bias need no further elucida- 
tion. We will turn our attention to the distortions of judg- 
ment caused by the anti-theological bias. Not only the actions 
of religious dogmas, but also the reactions against them, we 
disturbing influences we have to beware of. Let us glance 
first at an instance of that indignation against the established 
creed, which all display more or less when they emancipate 
themselves frcmi it 

" A Nepaul king. Bum Bahadur, whose beautiful quecm, flnding 
that her lovelj (ace had been diefignred by small-pox, poisoned her- 
self, ' cursed hU kiogdom, her doctors, and the gods of Nepaul, vow^ 
ing vengeance on alL* EsTing ordered the doctors to be fioggjed, and 
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the right ear and nose of ench to be cut off, ' he then wreaked hia 
T«ngeance on the gods of Nepaul, and after abusing them in the inost 
gtoge WHj, he accused them of having obtained from him tvelre 
thousand goats, Eome hundred- weighta of swaetmeats, two thousaod 
gallons of milk. &c,, under false pretences.* ... He then ordered 
all the artillery, Tarjing from three to twelve-ponnders, to be brought 
in front of the palace. . . . All the guns were then loaded to the 
muzzle, and down be marched to the head-quarters of the Nepaul 
deities. . . . All the guns were drawn up in front of ihe seTeral 
deities, honouring the most sacred with the heaviest metal. When 
the order to Qre was given, m&ny of the chiefs and soldiers ran away 
panic-stricken, and others hesitated to obey the sacrilegious order; 
and not nutil ' several gunners had been cut down, were the guns 
opened. Down came the gods and goddesses from their hitherto sacred 
positions; and after six hours' heavy cannonading not a vestige of the 
deities remained."* 

This, which b one of the most remarkable pieces of icono- 
clasm on record, exhibits in an extreme form the reactive an' 
tagoniem usually accompanying abandotunent of an old 
belief — an antagonism that is high in proportion as the pre- 
vious submission has been profound. By stabling their horses 
in cathedrab and treating the sacred pUces and symbols with 
intentional insult, the Puritans displayed this feeling in a 
marked manner ; as again did the French revolutionbts by 
pulling down sacrbtiee and altar-tables, tearing mass-books 
into cartridge-papers, drinking brandy out of chalices, eating 
mackerel off patenas, making mock ecclesiastical processions, 
and holding drunken revels in churches. Though in our day 
tlie breaking of bonds less rigid effected by struggles less vio- 
lent, is followed by a less excessive opposition and hatred ; 
yet, habitually, the throwing-off of the old form involves a 
replacing of the previous sympathy by more or less of antip- 
athy : perversion of judgment caused by the antipathy taking 
the place of that caused by the sympathy. What before was 
reverenced as wholly true b now scorned as wholly false ; 
and what was treasured as invaluable b now rejected as 
valueless. 

In some, this state of sentiment and belief continues. In 

others, the reaction b in course of time followed by a re-action. 

To carry out the Carlylean figure, the old clothes which had 

been outgrown and were finally torn off and thrown aside 

19 
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with contempt, come presently to be looked back npon "with 
more calmness, and with recognition of the fact that they did 
good service in their time — nay, perhaps with the donbt 
whether they were not thrown off too soon. This reaction 
may be feeble or may be strong ; but only when it takes place 
in due amount is there a possibility of balanced judgmenta 
either on religious questions or on those questions of Social 
Science into which the religious element enters. 

Here we have to glance at the sociological errors caused 
by the anti-theological bias among those in whom it does not 
become qualified. Thinking only of what is erroneous in the 
rejected creed, they ignore the truth for which it stands; con- 
templating only its mischiefs they overlook its benefits ; and 
doing this, they think that nothing but good would result 
from its general abandonment. Let us observe the tacit as- 
sumptions made in drawing this conclusion. 

It is assumed, in the first place, that adequate guidance for 
conduct in life, private and public, could be had ; and that a 
moral code, rationally elaborated by men as they now are, 
would be duly operative upon them. Neither of these propo- 
sitions commends itself when we examine the evidence. We 
have but to observe human action as it meets us at every 
turn, to see that the average intelligence, incapable of guiding 
conduct even in simple matters, where but a very moderate 
reach of reason would suffice, must fail in apprehending with 
due clearness the natural sanctions of ethical principles. The 
unthinking ineptitude with which even the routine of life is 
carried oa by the mass of men, shows clearly that they have 
nothing like the insight required for self -guidance in the ab- 
sence of an authoritative code of conduct Take a day's ex- 
perience, and observe the lack of thought indicated from hour 
to hour. 

You rise in the morning, and, while dressing, take up a 
phial containing a tonic, of which a tittle has been prescribed 
for you ; but after the first few drops have been counted, 
succeeding drops run down the side of the phial, for the rea- 
son tliat the lip is shaped without regard to the require- 
ment. Yet millions of such phials are annually made by 
glass-makers, and sent out by thousands of druggists: ao 
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■mall bein^ the amount of sense bronglit to bear oc busi- 
Dflss. Now, turning to the looking-glaBB, you find that, if not 
of the best make, it fails to preserye the attitude in wbich you 
put it; cv, if what is called a "box" looking-glasB, you see that 
maintenance of its position is insured by an expensive appli- 
ance which would have been superfluous had a little reason 
been used. Were the adjustment such that the centre of grav- 
ity of the glass came in the line joining the points of support 
(which would be quite as easy an adjustment), the glass would 
remain steady in wbatover attitude you gave it Tet, year 
aft«r year, lens of thousands of looking-glasses are made with- 
out regard to so simple a need. Presently you go down to 
breakfast, and taking some Harvey or other sauce with your 
lish, find the bottle has a defect like that which you found in 
the phial : it is sticky from the drops which trickle down, and 
occasionally stain the table-cloth. Here are other groups of 
traders similarly so economical of thought, that they do noth- 
ing to rectify this obvious inconvenience. Having break- 
fasted, you take up the paper, and. before sitting down, wish 
to put some coal on the fire. But the lump you seize with the 
tongs slips out of them, and, if large, you make several at- 
tempts before you succeed in lifting it : all because the ends 
of the tongs are smooth. Makers and venders of fire-irons go 
on, generation after generation, without meeting this evil by 
simply giving to these smooth ends some projecting points, or 
even roughening them by a few burrs made with a chisel. 
Having at length grasped the lump and put it on the fire, you 
begin to read ; but before getting through the first column you 
are reminded, by the changes of position which your sensa- 
tions prompt, that men still fail to make easy-chairs. And 
yet the gliding principle is simple enough. Just that advan- 
tage secured by using a. soft seat in place of a hard one — the 
advantage, namely, of spreading over a larger area the pres- 
sure of the weight to be borne, and so making the pressure less 
intense at any one point — is an advantage to be sought in the 
form of the chair. Ease is to be gained by making the shapes 
and relative inclinations of seat and back, such as will evenly 
distribute the weight of the trunk and limbs over the widest- 
possible supporting surface, and with the least straining of the 
parts out of their natural attitudes. And yet only now, a^xx 
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these thousands of years of civilizatioii, are then heang 
reached (and that not rstionsUj but empirically) approximB- 
tions to the structure required. 

Such are the experiences of the first hour ; and so they c(m- 
tinue all the day through. If you watch and criticise^ yea 
may see that the immense majority bring to bear, even on 
those actions which it is the business of their lives to carry on 
effectually, an extremely-small amount of faculty. Employ 
a workman to do something that is partly new, and not the 
clearest explanations and sketches will prevent him from 
blundering ; and to any expressicm of surprise, he will reply 
that he was not brought up to such work : scarcely ever be- 
traying the slightest shame in confessing that he cannot do a 
thing he was not taught to do. Similarly throughout the 
higher grades of activity. Remember how generally improve- 
ments in manufactures come from outsiders, and you are at 
once shown with what mere unintelligent routine maauf actureB 
are commonly carried on. Examine into the management of 
mercantile concerns, and you perceive that those engaged in 
them mostly do nothing more than move in the ruts that have 
gradually been made for them by the process of trial and 
error during a long succession of generations. Indeed, it 
almost seems as though most men made it their oim to 
get through life with the least possible expenditure of 
thought 

How, then, can there be looked for such power of self- 
guidance as. in the absence of inherited authoritative rules, 
would requu« them to understand why, in the nature of 
things, these modes of action are injimous and those modes 
beneficial — would require them to pass beyond proximate re- 
sults, and see clearly the involved remote results, as worked 
out on self, on others, and on society I 

The incapacity need not, indeed, be inferred : it may be 
seen, if we do but take an action concerning which the sancti- 
fied code is silent Listen to a conversation about gambling ; 
and, where reprobation is expressed, note the grounds of ttto 
reprobation. That it tends towards the ruin of the gambler ; 
that it risks the welfare of family and friends ; that it alienated 
from business, and leads into bad company — these, and such 
as these, are the reasons given for condemning the ^acticet 
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Earely is there any reco^tion of the fundamental reason. 
Rarely is gambling condemned because it is a kind of action 
by which pleasure is obtained at the cost of pain to another. 
'Thfi normal obtainment of gratification, or of the money 
which purchases gratification, implies, firstly, that there haa 
been put forth equivalent effort of a kind which, in some way, 
furthers the general good ; and implies, secondly, that those 
from whom money is received, get, directly or indirectly, 
equivalent satisfactions. But in gambling the opposite hap- 
pens. Benefit received does not imply effort put forth ; and 
the happiness of the winner involves the misery of the loser. 
This kind of action is therefore essentially anti -social— eeare 
the sympathies, cultivates a hard egoism, and so produces a 
general deterioration of character and conduct. 

Clearly, then, a visionary hope misleads those who think 
that in an imagined age of reason, which might forthwith re- 
place an age of beliefs but partly rational, conduct would be cor- 
rectly guided by a code directly based on considerations of util- 
ity, A utilitarian system of ethics cannot at present be rightly 
thought out even by the select few, and is quite beyond the men- 
tal reach of the many. The value of the inherited and theolog- 
ically-enforced code is that it formulates, with some approach 
to truth, the accumulated r^ults of past human experience. 
It has not arisen rationally but empirically. During past 
times mankind have eventually gone right after trying all 
possible ways of going wrong. The wrong-goings have been 
habitually checked by disaster, and pain, and death ; and the 
right-goings have been continued because not thus checked. 
There has been a growth of beliefs corresponding to these 
good and evil results. Hence the code of conduct, embodying 
discoveries slowly and almost unconsciously made through a 
long series of generations, has transcendent authori^ on its 
side. 

Nor is this all. Were it possible forthwith to replace a 
traditionally-established system of rules, supposed to be super- 
naturally warranted, by a system of rules rationally elabo- 
rated, no such rationally-elaborated system of rules would be 
adequately operative. To think that it would, implies the 
thought that mei^'s beliefs and actions are throug'hout detep- 
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mined by intellect ; whereas thej are in mucli larger degiees 
determined by feeling. 

There is a wide difference between the formal asseat giTen 
to a proposition that cannot be denied, and the eEBcient belief 
which produces active conformity to it Often the most cmi- 
elusive ai^wment fails to produce a convictioii capable of 
swaying conduct ; and often mere assertion, with great em- 
phasis and signs of confidence on the part of the utterer, will 
produce a fixed conviction where there is no evidence, and 
even in spite of adverse evidence. Especially is this so amaag 
those of little culture. Not only may we see that strength c^ 
affirmation and an authoritative manner create faith in them ; 
but we may see that their faith sometimes actually decreases 
if explanation is given. The natural language of belief dis- 
played by another, is that which generates their belief—not 
the logically-conclusive evidence. The dependencies of thia 
they cannot clearly follow ; and in trying to follow, they ao 
far lose themselves that premisses and conclusion, not per- 
ceived to stand in necessary relation, are rendered less ooher- 
eut than by putting them in juxtaposition and strengthening 
their connexion by a wave of the emotion which emphatic 
affirmation raises 

Nay, it is even true that the most cultivated intolligences, 
capable of criticizing evidence and valuing arguments to a 
nicety, are not thereby made rational to the extent that thej 
are guided by intellect apart from emotion. Continually men 
of the widest knowledge deliberately do things theykimw to 
be injurious ; suffer the evils that transgression brings ; are 
deterred awhile by the vivid remembrance of them; and, 
when the remembrance has become faint, transgress again. 
Often the emotional consciousness over-rides the intellectaal 
consciousness absolutely, as hypochondriacal palienia shoir 
us. A sufferer from depressed spirits may have the testimonjr 
of his physicians, verified by numerous past experiences of his 
own, showing that his gloomy anticipations are illusionB 
caused by his bodily state ; and yet the conclusive proob that 
they are irrational do not enable him to get rid of them : he 
continues to feel sure that disasters are coming on hinL 

All which, and many kindred facts, make it certain that 
(lie operativeoess pf a moral pode depends muvli more oa tlw 
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emotions called forth by its injunctions, than on the con- 
sciousness of the utility of obeying such injunctions. The 
feelings drawn out during early life towards moral principles, 
by witnessing the social sanction and the religious sanction 
they possess, influence conduct far more than the perception 
that conformity to such principles conduces to welfare. And 
in the absence of the feelings which manifestations of these 
sanctions arouse, the utilitarian belief ia commonly inade- 
quate to produce conformity. 

It is true that Ihe sentiments in the higher races, and espe- 
cially in superior members of the higher races, are now in 
considerable degrees adjusted to these principles : the sympa- 
thies that have become organic in the most developed men, 
produce spontaneous conformity to altruistic precepts. Even 
for such, however, the social sanction, which ia in part de- 
rived from the religious sanction, ia important as strengthen- 
ing the influence of these precepts. And for persons endowed 
with less of moral sentiment, the social and religious sanctions 
are still more important ^ds to guidance. 

Thus the anti-theological bias leads to serious errors, both 
when it ignores the essential share hitherto taken by religions 
systems in giving force to certain principles of action, in part 
absolutely good and in part good relatively to the needs of 
the time, and again when it prompts the notion that these 
principles might now be so established on rational bases as to 
rule men effectually through their enlightened intellects. 

These errors, however, which the anti-theological bias pro- 
duces, are auperficisJ compared with the error that remains. 
The antagonism to superstitious beliefs habitually leads to 
entire rejection of them. They are thrown aside with the as- 
sumption that along with so much that is wroi^ there is 
nothing right Whereas the truth, recognizable only after 
antagonism has spent itself, is thai the wrong beliefs rejected 
are superficial, and that a right belief hidden by them remains 
when they have been reject«d. Those who defend, equally 
with those who assail, religions creeds, suppose that every- 
thing turns on the maintenance of the particular dogmas at 
issue ; whereas the dogmas are but temporary forms of that 
which is permanent,' 
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The process of Evolution 'whicli has gradually modified 
and advanced men's conceptions of the Universe, will coH' 
tiuue to modify and advance them during the future. Th« 
ideas of Cause and Origin, which have been slowly changing, 
will change still further. But no changes in them, even when 
pushed to the extreme, will expel them from consciousness ; 
and hence there can never be an extinction of the correlatiTe 
sentiments. No more in this than in other things, will Evo- 
lution alter its general direction : it will continue along the 
same lines as hitherto. And if we wish to see whither it 
tends, we have but to observe how there has been thus far a 
decreasing coQcret«ness of the consciousness to which the re- 
ligious sentiment is related, to infer that hereafter this coq- 
creteness will further diminish ; leaving behind a substance 
of consciousness for which there is no adequate form, hut 
which is none the less persistent and powerful. 

Without seeming so, the development of religious senti- 
ment has been continuous from the beginning ; and its nature 
when a germ was the same as is its nature when fully devel- 
oped. The savage first shows it in the feeling excited by a 
display of power in another exceeding his own power — some 
skill, some sagacity, in his chief, leading to a result he does 
not understand — something which has the element of mystery 
and arouses his wonder. To his unspeculative intellect there 
is nothing wonderful in the ordinary course of things around. 
The regular sequences, the constant relations, do not present 
themselves to him as problems needing interpretation. Only 
anomalies in that course of causation which he knows most 
intimately, namely, human will and power, excit« his surprise 
and raise questions. And only when experiences of phenom- 
ena of other classes become multiplied enough for generaliza- 
tion, does the occurrence of anomalies among these also, 
arouse the same idea of mystery and the same sentiment of 
wonder ; hence one kind of fetichiam. Passing over in- 

termediate stages, the truth to be noted is, that as fast as ex- 
planation of the anomalies dissipates the wonder they exeit«d, 
there grows up a wonder at the imiformities : there arises the 
question— How come they to be imiformities? As fast as 
Science transfer more and more things from the category of 
irregularities to the category of regularities, the mystery that 
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once attached to the superetitioas explanatioDB of them he- 
comes a myBtery attaching to the scientiBc explanations of 
thran : there is a merging of many special mysteries in one 
general mystery. The astronomer, having shovm that the 
motions of the Solar System imply a uniform and inTariably- 
acting force he calls gravitation, finds himself utterly incapa- 
ble of conceiving this force. Though he helps himself to 
think of the Sun's action on the Earth by assuming an inter- 
vening medium, and finds he must do this if he thinks about 
it at all ; yet the mystery re-appears when he asks what is the 
constitution of this medium. While compelled to use units 
of ether as symbols, he sees that they can be but symbols. 
Similarly with the physicist and the chemist The hypothesis 
of atoms and molecules enables them to work out multitudi- 
nous interpretations that are verified by experiment ; hut Qxe 
ultimate unit of matter admits of no consistent conception. 
Instead of the particular mysteries presented by those actions 
of matter they have explained, there rises into prominence 
the mystery which matter universally presents, and which 
proves to be absolute. So that, beginning with the germinal 
idea of mystery which the savage gets from a display of 
power in another transcending his own, and the germinal 
sentiment of awe accompanying it, the progress is towards an 
ultimate recognition of a mystery behind every act and ap- 
pearance, and a transfer of the awe from something special 
and occasional to something universal and unceasing. ^ 

No one need expect, then, that the religious consciousness 
will die away or will change the lines of its evolution. Its 
specialities of form, once strongly marked and becoming less 
distinct during past mental progress, will continue to fade; 
but the substance of the consciousness will persist. That the 
object-matter can be replaced by another object-matter, as 
supposed by those who think the " Religion of Humanity " 
will be the religion of the future, is a belief countenanced 
neither by induction nor by deduction. However dominant 
may become the moral sentiment enlisted on behalf of Hu- 
manity, it can never exclude the sentiment, alone properly 
called religious, awakened by that which is behind Humanity 
and behind all other things. The child by wrapping its head 
in the bed-clothes, may, for a moment, suppress the conscious- 
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neaa of surroonding darkness ; but the consciouaoess, tlioagh 
rendered lees vivid, survives, and imagination persiBts in 
occupying itself with that which lies beyond perception. No 
such thing as a " Religion of Humanity " can ever do mora 
than temporarily shut out the thought of a Power of which 
Humanity is hat a small and fugitive product — a FOwer 
which was in course of eveivchanging manifestations before 
Humanity was, and will continue through other manifesta- 
tions when Humanity has ceased to be. 

To recognitions of this order the anti-theological bias is a 
hindrance. Ignoring the truth for which religi<ms stand, it 
under-values religious institutions in the past, thinks they are 
needless in the present, and expects they will leave no repre- 
sentatives in the future. Hence mistakes in sociologioal 
reasonings. 

To the various other forms of bias, then, against whu^ we 
must guard in studying the Social Science, has to be added the 
bias, perhaps as powerful and perverting as any, which relig- 
ious beliefs and sentiments produce. This, both generally 
under the form of theological bigotry, and specially under 
the form of sectarian bigotry, affects the judgments about 
public affairs ; and reaction against it gives tiie judgmenla an 
opposite warp. 

The theological bias under its general form, tending to 
maintain a dominance of the subordination-element of re- 
ligion over its ethical element — tending, therefore, to measure 
actions by their formal congruity with a creed rather than 1^ 
their intrinsic congruity with human welfare, is unfavourable 
to that estimation of worth in social arrangements which is 
made by tracing out results. And while the general theo- 
logical bias brings into Sociology an element of distortioi], by 
using a kind of measure foreign to the science properly so 
called, the special theological bias brings in further distor- 
tions, arising from special measures of this kind which it uses. 
Institutions, old and new, home and foreign, are considered aa 
congruous or incongruous with particular sets of dogmai, 
and are liked or disliked accordingly : the obvious result 
being that, since the sets of dogmas differ in all times and 
places, the sociological judgments affected by them must 
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inevitably be wivng in all casee but one, and probably in all 
caaee. 

On the other hand, the reactive bias distorts conceptions of 
social phenomena b; under-valuing religious systems. It 
generates an unwilling^ness to see that a religious ^stem is a 
normal and essential factor in every evolving society ; that the 
specialities of it have certain fitnesses to the social conditions ; 
and that while its form is temporary its subsistence is permsr 
nent In so far as the anti-theolo^cal bias causes an ignoring 
of these truths, or an inadequate appreciation of them, it causes 
misinterpretations. 

To maintain the required equilibrimn amid the conflicting 
sympathies and antipathies which contemplation of religious 
beliefs inevitably generates, is difficult. In presence of the 
theological thaw going on so fast on all sides, there is on the 
part of many a fear, and on the part of some a hope, that 
nothing will remain. But the hopes and the fears are alike 
groundless ; and must be dissipated before balanced judg- 
ments in Social Science can be formed. Like the transftv- 
mations that have succeeded one another hitherto, the trans- 
formation now in progress Is but an advance from a lower 
form, no longer fit, to a higher and fitter form ; and neither 
will this transformation, nor kindred transformations to come 
hereafter, destroy that which is transformed, any more than 
past transformationB have destroyed it 
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DISCIPiaUE. 

In tbe foregoing; eight chapters we have contemplated, 
under their Beveral heads, those "Difficulties of the Social 
Science " which the chapter bearing that title indicated in a 
general way. After thus warning the student against the 
errors he is liable to fall into, partly because of the nature of 
the phenomena themselyea and the conditions tbey are pre- 
sented under, and partly because of his own nature as obserrer 
of them, which by both its original and its acquired charac- 
ters causes twists of perception and judgment ; it now remains 
to say something about the needful preliminary studies. I do 
not refer to studies furnishing the requisite data ; but I refer 
to studies giving the requisite discipline. Eight thinking in 
any matter depends very much on the habit of thought; and 
the habit of thought, partly natural, depends in part on the 
artificial influences to which the mind has been subject«d. 

As certainly as each person has peculiarities of bodily 
action that distinguish him from his fellows, so certainly has 
he peculiarities of mental action that give a character to his 
conceptiona There are tricks of thought as well as tricks of 
muscular movement There are acquired mental aptitudes tor 
seeing things under particular aspects, as there are acquired 
bodily aptitudes for going through evolutions after particular 
ways. And there are intellectual perveraities produced by 
certain modes of treating the mind, as there are incurable 
awkwardnesses due to certain physical activities daily re- 
peated. 

Each kind of mental discipline, besides its direct effects <hi 
the faculties brought into play, has its indirect effects on the 
faculties left out of play ; and when special benefit is gained 
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b; extreme special discipline, Oiere is inevitablj more or leaf 
general mischief entailed on the rest of the mind by the con- 
sequent want of discipline. That antagonism between body 
and brain which we see in those who, pushing brain-activify 
to an extreme, enfeeble their bodies, and those who, pushing 
bodily activity to an extreme, make their brains inert, is an 
antagonism which holds between the parts of the body itself 
and the parts of the brain itself. The greater bulk and strength 
of the right arm resulting from its greater use, and the greater 
aptitude of the right hand, are instances in point -, and that 
the relative incapacity of the left hand, inrolved by cultivat- 
ing the capacity of the right hand, would become still more 
marked were the right hand to imdertake all manipulation, is 
obvious. The like holds among the mental faculties. The 
fundamental antagonism between feeling and cognition, run- 
ning down through all actions of the mind, from the conflicts 
between emotion and reason to the conflicts between sensa- 
tion and perception, is the largest illustration. We meet with 
a kindred antagonism among the actions of the intellect itself, 
between perceiving and reasoning. Men who have aptitudes 
for accumulating observations are rarely men given to gen- 
eralizing ; while men given to generalizing are conmionly 
men who, mostly using the observations of others, observe for 
themselves less from love of particular facts than from desire 
to put such facts to use. Wemay trace the antagonism within 
even a narrower range, between general reasoning and special 
reasoning. One prone to far-reaching speculations rarely pur- 
sues to much purpose those investigations by which particular 
truths are reached ; while the scientific specialist ordinarily 
has but litlle tendency to occupy himself with wide views. 

No more is needed to make it clear that habits of thought 
result &om particular kinds of mental activity ; and that each 
man's habits of thought influence his judgment on any ques- 
tion brought before him. It will be obvious, loo, that in pro- 
portion as the question is involved and many-sided, the habit 
of thought must be a more important factor in determining 
the conclusion arrived at Where the subject-matter is sim- 
ple, as a geometrical truth or a mechanical action, and haa 
therefore not many different aspects, perversions of view con- 
sequei^t pi^ intellectual attitude are ctmiparatively few; but 
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whfflv the subject-matter ia complex and heterogeneons, and 
admits of being mentally seen in countlees different waTs, 
the intellectual attitude affecte very greatly the form of the 



A fit habit of thought, then, is all-important in the stady 
of Sociology ; and a fit habit of thought can be acquired only 
by study of the Sciences at large. For Sociology is a science 
in which the phenomena of all other sciences are included. 
It presents those necessities of relation with which the Ab- 
stract Sciences deal; it presents those connexions of cause 
and effect which the Abstract-Concrete Sciences familiarize 
the student with ; and it presents that concurrence of many 
causes and production of contingent results, which the Con- 
crete Sciences show us, but which we are shown especially by 
the organic sciences. Hence, to acquire the habit of thought 
conduciTe to right thinking in Sociology, the mind must be 
familiarized with the fundamental ideas which each class ot 
sciences brings into view ; and must not be possessed by those 
of any one class, w any two classes, of sciences. 

That this may be better seen, let me briefly indicate the 
indispensable discipline which each class of sciences girea to 
the intellect ; and also the wrong intellectual habits prodoced 
if that class of sciences is studied exclusiTely. 

Entire absence of training in the Abstract Sciences, leaves 
the mind without due sense of Tieceaaity of relation. Watch 
the meutal movements of the wholly-ignorant, before whom . 
there have been brought not even those exact and fixed ctm- 
nexions which Arithmetic exhibits, and it will be seen that 
they have nothing like irresistible convictions that from 
given data there is an inevitable inference. That which to 
you has the aspect of a certainty, seems to them not free frmn 
doubt. Even men whose educations have made numerical 
processes and results tolerably familiar, will show in a case 
where the implication is logical only, that they have not ab- 
solute confidence in the dependence of conclusion on premisses. 

Unshakeable beliefs in necessities of relation, are to be 
gained only by studying the Abstract Sciences, Logic and 
Uathematics. Dealing with necessities of relation of the sim- 
plest class, Logic is of some service to this end ; though often 
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of less service than it might be, for the reason that the sym- 
bols used are not translated into thoughts, and hence the con- 
nexions stated are not really represented. Only when, for a 
I<^cal implication expressed in the abstract, there is sub- 
stituted an example so far concrete that the Inler-dependencies 
can be contemplated, b there an exercise of the mental power 
by which logical necessity is grasped. Of the discipline given 
by Mathematics, also, it is to be remarked that the habit of 
dealing with necessities of nmnerical relation, though in a 
degree useful fear cultivating the consciousness of necessity, is 
not in a high degree useful ; because, in the immense majority 
of cases, the mind, occupied with the symbols used, and not 
passing beyond them to the groups of units they stand for, 
does not really figure to itself the relations expressed — does 
not really discern their necessities ; and has not therefore the 
conception of necessity perpetually repeated. It is the more 
special division of Hathematics, dealing with Space-relations, 
which above all other studies yields necessary ideas ; and so 
makes strong and definite the consciousness of necessity in 
general. A geometrical demonstration time after time pre- 
sents premisses and conclusion in such wise that the relation 
alleged is seen in thought — cannot be passed over by mere 
symbolization. E^h step exhibits some connexion of posi- 
tions or quantities as one that could not be otherwise ; and 
hence the habit of taking such steps makes the consciousness 
of such connexions familiar and vivid. 

But while mathematical discipline, and especially disci- 
pline in Geometry, is extremely useful, if not indispensable, as 
a means of preparing the mind to recognize throughout Nature 
the absoluteness of uniformities ; it is, if exclusively or too- 
habitually pursued, apt to produce perversions of general 
thought Inevitably it establishes a special bent of mindj 
and inevitably this special bent affects all the intellectual 
actions— causes a tendency to look in a mathematical way at 
matters beyond the range of Mathematics. The mathemati- 
cian is ever dealing with phenomena of which the elements 
are relatively few and definite. His most involved problem 
is immeasurably less involved than are the problems of the 
Concrete Sciences. But, when considering these, he cannot 
help thinking after his habitual vray ; in dealing with quee- 
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tions which the Concrete Sciences present, he recog^nizes some 
few only of the factors, tacitly ascribes to these a definiteness 
which they have not, and proceeds after the mathematical 
maimer to draw positive conclusions from these data, as 
though they were specific and adequate. 

Hence the truth, so often illustrated, that mathematicians 
are bad reasoners on contingent matters. To older illustra- 
tions may be added the recent one yielded by M. Uichel 
Chasles, who proved himself incapable as a judge of evidence 
in the matter of the Newton-Fascal forgeries. Another was 
supplied by the late Professor De Morgan, who, bringing his 
mental eye to bear with microscopic power on some small part 
of a question, ignored its main features. 

By cultivation of the Abstract-Concrete Sciences, there ia 
produced a further habit of thought, not otherwise produced, 
which is essential to right thinking in general ; and, by im- 
plication, to right thinking in Sociology. Familiarity with 
the various orders of physical and chemical phenomena, gives 
distinctness and strength to the consciousness of cariee and 
effect. 

Experiences of things around do, indeed, yield conceptions 
of special forces and of force in general. The uncultured get 
from these experiences, degrees of faith in causatloQ such that 
where they see some striking effect they usually assume an 
adequate cause, and where a cause of given amount is mani- 
fest, a proportionate effect is looked for. Especially is this so 
where the actions are simple mechanical actions. Still, these 
impressions which daily life furnishes, if unaided by those de- 
rived from physical science, leave the mind with but vague 
ideas of causal relations. It needs but to remember the readi- 
ness with which people accept the alleged facts of the Spiritu- 
alists, many of which imply a direct negation of the mechan- 
ical axiom that action and reaction are equal and opposite, to 
see how much the ordinary thoughts of causation lack qnan- 
titativeness — lack the idea of proportion between amount of 
force expended and amount of change wrought. Very gen- 
erally, too, the ordinary thoughts of causation are not even 
qualitatively valid : the most absurd notions as to what cause 
will produce what effect are frequently disclosed. Take, for 
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instance, the popular belief ihst a goat kept in a etable will 
preserve the health of the horses ; and note how this belief, 
accepted on the authority of grooms and coachmen, is repeated 
b; their educated employers — as I lately heard it repeated by 
an American general, and agreed in by two retired English 
officials. Clearly, the readiness to admit, on such evidence, 
that such a cause can produce such an effect, implies a con- 
sciousness of causation which, even qualitatively considered, 
is of the crudest kind. And such a consciousness is, indeed, 
everywhere betrayed by the superstitions traceable among all 
classes. 

Hence we must infer that the uncompared and unanalyzed 
observations men make in the course of their dealings with 
things around, do not suffice to give them wholly-rational 
ideas of the process of things. It requires that physical actiona 
shall be critically examined, the factors and results measured, 
and different cases contrasted, before there can be reached 
clear ideas of necessary causal dependence. And thus to in- 
vestigate physical actions is the business of the Abstract-Con- 
crete Sciences. Every experiment which the physicist or the 
chemist makes, brings afresh before his consciousness the 
truth, given countless times in his previous experiences, that 
from certain antecedents of particular kinds there will inevi- 
tably follow a particular kind of consequent ; and that from 
certain amounts of the antecedents, the amount of the conse- 
quent will be inevitably so muclL The habit of thought gen- 
erated by these hourly-repeated experiences, always the same, 
always exact, is one which makes it impossible to think of any 
effect as arising without a cause, or any cause as expended 
without an effect ; and one which makes it impossible to think 
of an effect out of proportion to its cause, or a cause out of 
proportion to its effect 

While, however, study of the Abstract-Concrete Sciences 
carried on experimentally, gives clearness and strength to the 
consciousness of causation, taken alone it is inadequate as a 
discipline ; and if pursued exclusively, it generates a habit of 
thought which betrays into erroneous conclusions when higher 
orders of phenomena are dealt with. The process of physical 
inquiry is essentially analytical ; and the daily pursuit of this 
process generates two tendencies — the tendency to contemplate 
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sm^^Iy those factors which it is the aim to disentangle and 
identify and measure ; and the tendency to rest in the lesults 
reached, as though they were the Qnal results to he sought. 
The chemist, by saturating, neutraliziiig, decomposing, jwe- 
cipitating, and at last separating, is enabled to measure -what 
quantity of this element had l>een held in combination by a 
gimi quantity of that ; and when, by some alternative course 
of analysis, he has verified the result, his inquiry is in so far 
concluded : as are kindred inquiries respecting other affinities 
of the element, when these are qualitatively and quantitatively 
determined. His habit is to get rid of, or neglect as much as 
possible, the concomitant disturbing factors, that he may ascer> 
tain the nature and amount of some one, and then of some 
other; and his end is achieved when accounts have been 
given of all the factors, individually considered. So is it, too^ 
with the physicist Say the problem is the propagation of 
sound through air, and the interpretation of its velocity— say, 
that the velocity as calculated by Newton is found less by one- 
sixth than observation gives : and that Laplace sets himself to 
explain the anomaly. He recognizes the evolution of heat by 
the compression which each sound-wave produces in the air; 
finds the extra velocity consequent on this ; adds this to the 
velocity previously calculated ; finds the mult answer to the 
observed fact; and then, having resolved the phmcmiBnon 
into its components and measured them, considers his task 
concluded. So throughout : the habit is that of identifying, 
parting, and estimating factors; and stopping after having 
done this completely. 

This habit, carried into the interpretation of things at large, 
affects it somewhat as the mathematical habit affects it It 
tends towards the formation of unduly-simple and undnly- 
deflnite conceptions ; and it encourages the natural propeusify 
to be content with proximate results. The daily practice of 
dealing with single factors of phenomena, and with facton 
complicated by but few others, and with factors ideally separ 
rated from their combinations, inevitably gives to the ttuKigbts 
about surrounding things an analytic rather than a synthetic 
character. It promotes the contemplation of simple caosea 
apart from the entangled plescua of co-operating cbosm vbioh 
all the bifrher natural phenomena show us ; and begets a ten- 
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dencj to suppose that when the rasulte of such simple causes 
have beeo ezactlj determined, aothing remains to be asked. 

Physical science, then, though indispensable as a means of 
developing the consciousness of causation in ite simple definite 
forms, and thus preparing the mind for dealing with complex 
causation, is not sufficient of itself to make comples causation 
truly comprehensible. In illustration of its inadequacy, I 
might name a distinguished mathematician and physicist 
whose achievements place him in the first rank, but who, 
nevertheless, when entering on questions of concrete science, 
where the data are no longer few and exact, has repeatedly 
shown defective judgment Choosing premisses which, to say 
the least, were gratuitous and in some cases improbable, he has 
proceeded by exact methods to draw definite conclusions ; and 
has then enunciated those conclusions as though they had a 
certainty proportionate to the exactness of his methods. 

The kind of discipline which affords the needful corrective, 
ia the discipline which the Concrete Sciences give. Study of 
the forms of phenomena, as in Logic and mathematics, ia 
needful but by no means sufBcient. Study of the factors of 
phenomena, as in Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, is also 
essential, but not enough by itself, or enough even joined 
with study of the forms. Study of the prodvcta themselves, 
in their totalities, ia no leas necessary. Exclusive attention to 
forma and factors not only fails to give right conceptions of 
products, but even tends to make the conceptions of products 
wrong. The analytical habit of mind has to be supplemented 
by the synthetical habit of mind. Seen in its proper place, 
analysis has for its chief function to prepare the way for syn- 
thesis : and to keep a due mental balance, there must be not 
ouly a recognition of the truth that synthesis is the end to 
which analysis b the means, but there must also be a practice 
of synthesis along with a practice of analysis. 

All the Concrete Sciences familiarize the mind with certain 
cardinal conceptions which the Abstract and Abstract-Con- 
crete Sciences do not yield— the conceptions of continuity, 
complexity, and contingency. The simplest of the Concrete 
Sciences, Astronomy and Geology, yield the idea of continuity 
with great distinctness. I do not mean contiiiui^ of e: 
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merely ; I mean continuity of causatioii : the nacetttang pro 
duction of effect — the never-ecdiiig' work of every force. On 
the mind of the astronomer there Ib vividly impreesed tike idea 
that any one planet which has been drawn out of iis coarse 
by another planet, or by a combination of others, will through 
all future time follow a route different from that it would 
have followed but for the perturbation ; and he recogruzea its 
reaction upon the perturbing planet or planets, as similarly 
having effects which, while ever being complicated and ever 
slowly difiFused, will never be lost during the immeasurable 
periods to come. So, too, the geologist seea in each change 
wrought on the Earth's crust, by igneous or aqueous action, a 
new factor that goes on perpetually modifying all subsequent 
changes. An upheaved portion of sea-bottom alters the courses 
of ocean-currenta, modifies the climates of adjacent lands, af- 
fects their rain-fflUs and prevailing winds, their denudations 
and the deposits round their coasts, their floras and faunas ; 
and these effects severally become causes that act unceasingly 
in ever-multiplying ways. Always there is traceable the per- 
sistent working of each force, and the progressive complica- 
tion of the results through succeeding geologic epochs. 

These conceptions, not yielded at all by the Abstract and 
Abstract-Concrete Sciences, and yielded by the inorganic Con- 
crete Sciences in ways which, though unquestionable, do not 
arrest attention, are yielded in clear and striking ways by the 
organic Concrete Sciences— the sciences that deal with living 
things. Every organism, if we read the lesson it ^ves, shows 
us continuity of causation and complexity of causation. The 
ordinary facta of inheritance illustrate continuity of causa- 
tion — very conspicuously where varieties so distinct as negro 
and white are united, and where traces of the negro ctnne out 
generation after generation ; and still better among domeetio 
animals, where traits of remote ancestry show the persistent 
working of causes which date far back. Organic phenomena 
make us familiar with complexity of causation, both by show- 
ing the co-operation of many antecedents to each consequent, 
and by Rhowiiig the multiplicity of results which each in- 
flueiice works out. If we observe how a given weight of a 
given drug produces on no two persons exactly like effects, 
AOd produces even on tbe same person different effects ia dif- 
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tennt consdtatioiutl states ; we see at once how inTolved is 
the combination of factors by which the changes in an organ- 
ism are brought about, and how extremely contingent, there- 
fore, is each particular change. And we need but watch what 
happens after an injury, say of the foot, to perceive how, if 
permanent, it alters the gait, alters the adjustment and bend 
of the body, alters the movemente of the arms, alters the fea- 
tures into some contracted form accompanying pain or incon- 
venience. Indeed, through the re-adjustments, muscular, 
nervous, and visceral, which it entails, this local damage acts 
and re-acts on function and structure throughout the whole 
body : producing effects which, as they diffuse, complicate in- 
calculably. 

While, in multitudinous ways, the Science of Life thrusts 
on the attention of the student the cardinal notions of con- 
tinuity, and complexity, and contingency, of causation, it in- 
troduces him to a further conception of moment, which the 
inorganic Concrete Sciences do not furnish— the conception 
of what we may call fmctifying causation. For as it is a 
distinction between living and not-living bodies that the first 
propagate while the second do not ; it is also a distinction be- 
tween them that certain actions which go on in the first are 
cumulative, instead of being, as in the second, dissipativa 
Not only do organisms as wholes reproduce, and so &om smaJl 
beginnings reach, by multiplication, great results ; but com- 
ponents of them, normal and morbid, do the like. Thus a 
minute portion of a virus introduced into an oi^auism, does 
not work an effect proportionate to its amount, as would an 
inoi^anic agent on an inorganic mass ; but by appropriating 
materiab from the blood of the organism, and thus immensely 
increasing, it works effects altogether out of proportion to its 
amount as originally introduced — effects which may continue 
with accumulating power throughout the re m ai nin g life of 
the organism. It is so with internally-evolved agencies as 
well as with externally-invading agencies. A portion of 
germinal matter, itself microscopic, may convey from a parent 
some constitutional peculiarity that is infinitesimal in relatioB 
even to its minute bulk ; and from this there may arise, fifty 
years afterwards, gout or insanity in the resulting man : after 
this great lapse of time, slowly increasing actions and 'pniA- 
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ucts show tIieiDselv«e in large derangemetits of function and 
structure. And this is a b^t characteristic of organic phenom- 
ena. While from the destructive changes going on through- 
out the tissues of living bodies, there is a continual prodoction 
of effecte which lose themselves by subdivision, ss do the 
effects of inorganic forces ; there arise from those eonatructive 
changes going on in them, by which living bodies are distin- 
guisbed from not-living bodies, certain classes of effeota which 
increase as the; diffuse — go on augmenting in volunte as well 
as in variety. 

Thus, as a discipline, study of the Science of Life is essen- 
tial ; partly as familiarizing the mind with the cardinal ideas 
of continuity, complexity, and contingency, of causation, in 
clearer and more various ways than do the other Concrete 
Sciences, and partly as familiarizing the mind with the cardi- 
nal idea of fructi^ing causation, which the other Concrete 
Sciences do not present at all. Not that, pursued exclusively, 
the Organic Sciences will yield these conceptions in clear 
f onns ; there requires a familiarity with the AbstraotrConcr^e 
Sciences to give the requisite grasp of simple causation. 
Studied by themselves, tbe Organic Sciences lend rather to 
make the ideas of causation cloudy ; for the fvason that the 
entanglement of the factors and the contingency of the results 
is so great, that definite relations of antecedents and conse- 
quents cannot be established: the two are not presented in 
such connexions as to make the conception of causal action, 
qualitative and quantitative, sufficiently distinct. There re- 
quires, first, the discipline yielded by Physics and Chemistry, 
to make definite the ideas of forces and actions as necoonarily 
related in their kinds and amounts ; and then the study of f»- 
ganic phenomena may be carried on with a clear consdooft- 
ness that while the processes of causation are so involved as 
often to he inexplicable, yet there is causation, no less neoe»- 
sary and no less exact than causation of simpler kinds. 

And now to apply these considerations on mental discipline 
to our immediate topic. For the effectual study of Sociology 
there needs a habit of thought generated by the studies of aU 
these sciences — not, of course, an exhaustive, or even a very 
extensive, study ; but such a study as shall give a grasp ot 
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the cardinal ideaa they Beverally yield. For, aa already said, 
social phenomena involve phenomena of every order. 

That there are necessities of relation such as those with 
which the Abstract Sciences deal, cannot be denied when it is 
seen that societies present facts of number and quantity. That 
the actions of men in society, in aU their movements and pro- 
ductive processes, must conform to the laws of the physical 
forces, is also indisputable. And that everything thought and 
felt and done in the course of social life, is thought and felt 
and done in harmony with the laws of individual life, b also 
a truth— almost a truism, indeed; though one of which few 
seem conscious. 

Scientific culture in general, then, is needful ; and above 
all, culture of the Science of Life. This is more especially 
requisite, however, because the conceptions of continuity, 
complexity, and contingency of causation, as well as the con- 
ception of fructifying causation, are conceptions common to 
it and to the Science of Society. It affords a specially-fit dis- 
cipline, for the reason that it alone among the sciences pro- 
duces familiarity with these cardinal ideaa— presents the data 
for them in forms easily grasped, and so prepares the mind to 
recognize the data for them in the Social Science, where they 
are less easily grasped, though no less constantly presented. 

The supreme importance of this last kind of culture, how- 
ever, is not to be adequately shown by this brief statement 
For besides generating habits of thought appropriate to the 
study of the Social Science, it furnishes special conceptions 
which serve as keys to the Social Science. The Science of 
Life yields to the Science of Society, certain great generalizar 
tions without which there can be no Science of Society at oil 
Let us go on to observe the relations of the twa 
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PRBPARATIOK IN BIOLOGY. 

The parable of tbe sower has its application to the progreas 
of Science. Time after time new ideas are sown and do not 
germinate, or, having germinated, die for lack of fit environ- 
ments, before thej are at last sown under such conditionB aa 
to take root and flourish. Among other instances of this, one 
is supplied by the history of the truth here to be dwelt on — 
the dependence of Sociology on Biology. Even limiting the 
search to our own society, we may trace back this idea nearly 
three centuries. In the first book of Hooker's SccleaioBticat 
Polity, it is enimciated as clearly as the state of knowledge in 
his age made possible — more clearly, indeed, than was to be 
expected in an age when science and scientiflc ways of think- 
ing had advanced so little. Along with the general notion of 
natural law— along, too, with the admission that human ac- 
tions, resulting as they do from desires guided by knowledge, 
also in a sense conform to law ; there is a recognition of the 
fact that the formation of societies is determined by the at- 
tributes of individuals, and that the growth of a govern- 
mental organization follows from the natures of the men 
who have associated themselves the better to satisfy their 
needs. Entangled though this doctrine is with a theological 
doctrine, through the restraints of which it has to break, it is 
expressed with considerable clearness : there needs but better 
definition and further development to make it truly scientific 

Among re-appearances of this thought in subsequent Eug> 
lish writers, I will here name only one, which I happen to 
have observed in An Essay on the History of Civil Society, 
published a century ago by Dr. Adam Ferguson. In it the 
first part treats " of the General Characteristics of Human Na- 
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ture." Section L, pointing out the universality of the grega- 
rious tendency, liie dependence of this on certain affections 
and antagonisms, and the influences of memory, foresight, 
language, and communicativeness, alleges that " these facts . 
must be admitted as the foundation of all our reasoning rela- 
tive to man." Though the way in which social phenomena 
arise out of the phenomena of individual human nature, is 
seen in but a general and vague way, yet it is seen — there is a 
conception of causal relation. 

Before thb conception could assume a definite form, it was 
necessary both that scientific knowledge should become more 
comprehensive and precise, and that the scientific spirit should 
be strengthened. To M. Comte, living when these conditions 
were fulfilled, is due the credit of having set forth with com- 
parative definiteness, the connexion between the Science of 
Life and the Science of Society. He saw clearly that the facta 
presented by masses of associated men, are facts of the same 
order as those presented by groups of gregarious creatures of 
inferior kinds ; and that in the one case, as in the other, the 
individuals must be studied before the assemblages can be 
understood. He therefore placed Biology before Sociology in 
his classification of the sciences. Biological preparation for 
sociological study, he regarded as needful not only because 
the phenomena of corporate life, arising out of the phenomena 
of individual life, can be rightly co-ordinated only after the 
phenomena of individual life have been rightly coK>rdinated ; 
but also because the methods of inquiry which Biology uses, 
are methods to be used by Sociology. In various ways, which 
it would take too much space here to specify, he exhibits this 
dependence very satisfactorily. It may, indeed, be con- 

fended that certain of his other beliefs prevented him from 
seeing all the implications of this dependence. When, for 
instance, he speaks of " the intellectual anarchy which is the 
main source of our moral anarchy "—when he thus discloses 
the faith, pervading his Course of Positive Philosophy, that 
true theory would bring right practice ; it becomes clear that 
the relation between the attributes of citizens and the phe- 
nomena of societies is incorrectly seen by him ; the relation is 
far too deep a one to be changed by mere change of ideas. 
Again, denying, as he did, th^ indefinite modifiability of spe 
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cies, he almost i^ored one of the cardinal truths whioh Biol- 
ogy yields to Sociology — a truth without which sociolo^col 
interpretations must go wrong. Though he admits a c^aiu 
niodifiability of Man, both emotional and intellectual, yet the 
dogma of the fixity of species, to which he adhered, kept his 
conceptions of individual and social change witbia limits 
much too specific. Hence arose, among other erroneous pre- 
conceptions, this serious one, that the different forms of so- 
ciety presented by savage and civilized races all over the 
globe, are but different stages in the evolution of one form ; 
the truth being, rather, that social types, like types ot indi- 
vidual organisms, do not form a series, but are classiflable 
only in divergent and re-divei^ent groups. N(» did 

he arrive at that conception of the Social Science which alone 
fully affiliates it upon the simpler sciences — the conception of 
it afi an account of the most complex forms of that oontinu- 
ous redistribution of matter and motion which is going, on 
universally. Only when it is seen that the transformatdona 
passed through during the growth, maturity, and decay of a 
society, conform to the same principles as do the transframa- 
tions passed through by aggregates of all orders, inorganic 
and organic — only when it is seen that the proceaa is in all 
cases similarly determined by forces, and is not scientifically 
interpreted until it is expressed in terms of those forces , — 
only then is there reached the conception of Sociology as a 
science, in the complete meaning of the word. 

Nevertheless, we must not overlook the greatness of Hm 
step made by M. Comte. His mode of contemplating Hm 
facts was truly philosophical Containing, along with special 
views not to be admitted, many thoughts that are true as well 
as large and su^estive, the introductory chapters to hi« 
Sociology show a breadth and depth of conception beyond 
any previously reached. Apart from the tenability of his so- 
ciological doctrines, his way of conceiving social phenomena 
was much superior to all previous ways ; and among other 
of its superiorities, was this recognition of the dependence of 
Sociology on Biology. 

Here leaving the history of this idea, let us turn to the 
idea itself. There are two distinct and equally-important 
wa^ in which these sciences are connected. In the first 
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place, all social actions being determiaed by the actions of 
individuals, and all actions of individuals being vital actions 
that conform to the laws of life at large, a rational interpre- 
tation of social actions implies knowledge of the laws of life. 
In the second place, a society as a whole, considered apart 
from its living units, presents phenomena of growth, struc- 
ture, and function, like those of growth, structure, and func- 
tion in an individual body ; and these last are needful keys to 
the first We will begin with this analogical connexion. 

Figures of speech, which often mislead by conveying the 
notion of complete likeness where only slight similarity ex- 
ists, occasionally mislead by making an actual correspondence 
seem a fancy. A metaphor, when used to express a real re- 
sentblance, raises a suspicion of mere imaginary resemblance ; 
and so obscures the perception of intrinsic kinship. It is thus 
witii the phrases "body politic," "political orgaoixation," and 
others, which tacitly liken a society to a living creature : they 
are assumed to be phrases having a certain convenience but 
expressing no fact — tending rather to foster a fiction. And 
yet metaphors are here more than metaphors in the ordinary 
sense. They are devices of speech hit upon to suggest a truth 
at first dimly perceived, but which grows clearer the more 
carefully the evidence is examined. That there is a real anal- 
ogy between an individual organism and a social organism, 
becomes undeniable when certain necessities delennining 
structure are seen to govern fhem in common. 

Uutual dependence of parts is that which initiates and 
guides organization of every kind. So long as, in a mass of 
living matter, alt parts are alike, and all parts similarly live 
and grow without aid traca one another, there is no organixa- 
ti'on: the undifferentiated aggregate of protoplasm thus 
characterized, belongs to the lowest grade of living things. 
Without distinct faculties, and capable of but the feeblest 
movements, it cannot adjust itself to circumstances ; and is at 
the mercy of environing destructive actions. The changes by 
which this structureless mass becomes a structured mass, hav- 
ing the chaiocters and powers possessed by what we call an 
organism, are changes through which its parts lose their orig^ 
inal UkeoeeseB ; and do (Jus while aaaumi ng the uaUk« Ipsds 
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of activity for which their respective pOBitions towards one 
another and surroundiiig things fit them. Theee differences 
of function, and consequent differences of structure, at flist 
feebly marked. Blight in degree, and few in kind, become^ 
as organization progresses, definite and numerous; and 
in proportion as they do this the requirement are better 
met Now structural traits expressible in the same 

language, distinguish lower and higher tjpes of societies from 
one another ; and distingruisb the earlier stages of each so- 
ciety from the later. Primitive tribes show no established 
contrasts of parts. At first all men carry on the same kind of 
activities, with no dependence qa one another, w but occa- 
sional dependence. There is not even a setUed chieftainship ; 
and only in times of war is there a spontaneous and temporary 
subordination to those who show themselves the beet leaders. 
From the small unformed social aggregates thus character- 
ized, the progress is towards social aggregates of increased sise, 
the parts of which acquire imlikenesses that become ever 
greater, more definite, and more multitudinous. The units of 
the society as it evolves, fall into different orders of activities, 
determined by differences in their local conditions or their 
individual powers; and there slowly result permanent social 
sti^cturca, of which the primly ones become decided while 
they are being complicated by secondary ones, growing in 
their turns decided, and so on. 

Even were this all, the analogy would be suggetitive ; but 
it is not all. These two metamorphoses have a cause in com- 
mon. Beginning with an animal composed of like parts, 
severally living by and for themselves, on what condition 
only can there be established a change, such that one part 
comes to perform one kind of function, and another part 
another kind ! EvidenUy each part can abandon that orig- 
inal state in which it fulfilled for itself all vital needs, and 
can assume a state in which it fulfils in excess some single 
vital need, only if its other vital needs are fulfilled for it by 
other parts that have meanwhile undertaken other special 
activities. One portion of a living aggregate cannot devote 
itself exclusively to the respiratory function, and cease to get 
nutriment for itself, unless other portions that have become 
exclusively occupied in absorbing nutriment, give it 4 d^e 
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supply. That is to say, there must be exchange of services. 
Organization in an individual creature is made possible only bj 
dependence of each port on all, and of all on each. Non 

this is obviously true also of social organization. A membei 
of a primitive society cannot devote himself to an order of 
activity which satisfies one only of his personal wants, thus 
ceasing the activities required for satisfying his other personal 
wants, unless those for whose benefit he carries on his special 
activity in excess, give him in return the benefits of their 
special activities. If be makes weapons instead of continuing 
a hunter, he must be supplied with the produce of the chase 
on condition that the hunters are supplied with his weapons. 
If he becomes a cultivator of the soil, no longer defending 
himself, he must be defended by those who have become 
specialized defenders. That is to say, mutual dependence of 
parts is essential for the comiuencemeat and advance of social 
organization, as it is for the commencement and advance of 
individual organization. 

Even were there no more to be pointed out, it would be 
clear enough that we are not here dealing with a figiuative 
resemblance, but with a fimdamental parallelism in principles 
of structure. We have but begun to explore the analogy, 
however. The further we inquire, the closer we find it to be. 
For what, let us ask, is implied by mutual dependence— by 
exchange of services t There is implied some mode of com- 
munication between mutually-dependent parts. Parts that 
perform functions for one another's benefit, must have appli- 
ances for conveying to one another the products of their 
respective functions, or for giving to one another the benefits 
(when these are not material products) which their respective 
functions achieve. And obviously, in proportion as the 
organization becomes high, the appliances for carrying on 
the intercourse must become involved. This we find to hold 
in both cases. In the lowest fypes of individual organ< 

isms, the exchange of services between the slightly-differen- 
tiated parts is effected in a slow, vague way, by an irregular 
diffusion of the nutrient matters jointly elaborated, and by an 
irregular propagation of feeble stimuli, cauung a rude co<»rdi- 
nation in the actions of the parts. It is thus, also, with small 
and simple social aggregates. No definite arrangements for 
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iiitercliaiigiiig Berrices exist ; but only iudefimte ones. Bartef 
of products — food, skins, weapons, or what not — takes place 
irregularly between individual producers and conBumers 
throughout the whole social body : there is no trading or dis- 
tributing BTStem, as, in the rudimentary animal, tbere is no 
vascular ^^rtem. So, too, the social organism of low type, 
like the individual organism of low tjrpe, has no apj^- 
ances for combining the actions of its remoter parts. When 
cooperation of them against an enemy is called for, thete 
is nothing but the spread of an alarm from man to nrum 
throughout the scattered population ; just as in an unde- 
veloped kind of animal, there is merely a slow undirected 
diffusion of stimulus from one point to all others. In 

either case, the evolution of a larger, more complex, more 
active oi^aniam, implies an increasinglyrefflcient set of agen- 
cies for conveying from part to part the material products of 
the respective parts, and an increasingly -efficient set of agen- 
cies for making the parts cooperate, so that the times and 
amounts of their activities may be kept in fit relations. And 
this, the facts everywhere show us. In the individual organ- 
ism as it advances to a high structure, no matter of what class, 
there arises an elaborate system of channels through which 
the common stock of nutritive matters (here added to by ab- 
sorption, there changed by secretion, in this place piirifled by 
excretion, and in another modified by exchange of gases) is 
distribut«d throughout the body for the feeding of the various 
parts, severally occupied in their special actions ; while in the 
social organism as it advances to a high structure, no matter 
of what political tjrpe, there develops an extensive and com- 
plicated trading organization for the distribution of commod- 
ities, which, sending its heterogeneous currents through the 
kingdom by channels that end in retailers' shops, brings 
within reach of each citizen the necessaries and luxuries that 
have been produced by others, while he has been producing 
his commodity or small part of a commodity, or performini* 
some other function or small part of a function, beneficial to 
the rest Similarly, development of the individual organism, 
be its class what it may, is always accompanied by develop- 
ment of a nervous system which renders the combined actions 
of the parts prompt and duly proportaoned, so making possible 
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tli« adjustments required for meeting the varying contingen- 
cies ; while, along with development of the eocial organism, 
there always goes development of directive centres, general 
and local, with established arrangements for iuter-changiDg 
information and instigation, serving to adjust the rates and 
kinds of activities going on in different parts. 

Now if there exists this fundamental kinship, there can be 
no rational apprehension of the truths of Sociology until there 
has heen reached a rational apprehension of the truths of Bi- 
ology. The services of the two sciences are, indeed, recipro- 
cal. We have hut to glance hack at its progress, to see that 
Biology owes the cardinal idea on which we have been dwell- 
ing, to Sociology; and that having derived from Sociology 
this explanation of development, it gives it back to Sociology 
greatly increased in deflniteness, enriched by countless illus- 
trations, and fit for extension in new directions. The lumi- 
nous conception first set forth by one whom we may claim as 
our countryman by blood, though French by birth, M. Milne- 
Edwards— the conception of "the physiological division of 
labour," obviously originates trota the generalization pre- 
viously reached in Political Economy. Beoognition of the 
advantages gained by a society when different groups of its 
members devote themselves to different industries, for which 
they acquire special aptitudes and surround themselves with 
special facilities, led to recognition of the advantages which 
an individual organism gains when parts of it, originally 
alike and having like activities, divide these activities among 
them ; so that each taking a special kind of activity acquires 
a special htness for it But when carried from Soci- 

ology to Biology, this conception was forthwith greatly ex- 
panded. Instead of being limited to the functions included 
in nutrition, it was found applicable to all functions what- 
ever. It turned out that the arrangements of the entire or- 
ganism, and not of the viscera alone, conform to this funda- 
mental principle— even the differences arising among the 
limbs, originally alike, were seen to be interpretable by it 
And then mark that the idea thus developed into an all-em- 
bracing truth in Biology, returns to Sociology ready to be for 
it, too, an all-embracing truth. For it now becomes manifest 
that not to industrial arrangements only does the principle of 
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the diviaioii of labour apply, but to social arrangemeitto in. 
generaL Thd progress of organization, from that Srst step hy 
which there arose a controlling chief, partially distingniished 
by his actions from those controlled, has been everywhere 
the same. Be it in the growth of a regulative class ntore or 
less marked off from classes regulated — be it in the partinga 
of this regulative class into political, ecclesiastical, etc. — be it 
in those distinctions of duties within each class which are sig- 
nified by gradations of rank ; we may trace everywhere that 
fundamental law shown us by industrial organization. And 
when we have onc« adequately grasped this truth which Bi- 
ology borrows from Sociology and returns with vast interest, 
the aggregate of phenomena which a society at any moment 
presents, as well as the series of developmental changtH through 
which it has risen to them, become suddenly illuminated, and 
the rationale comparatively clear. 

After a recognition of this fundamental kinship there can 
be no difficulty in seeing how important, as an introduction 
to the study of social life, is a familiarization with the truths 
. of individual life. For individual life, while showing us this 
division of labour, this exchange of services, in many and 
varied ways, shows it in ways easily traced ; because the 
structures and functions are presented in directly-perceivable 
; forms. And only when multitudinous biological examples 
. have stamped on the mind the conception of a growing inter- 
dependence that goes along with a growing specialization, and 
have thus induced a habit of thought, will its aocioli^cal 
applications be duly appreciated. 

Turn we now from the indirect influence which Biology 
exerts on Sociology, by supplying it with rational conceptions 
of social development and organization, to the direct influence 
it exerts by furnishing an adequate theory of the social unit — 
Uan. For while Biology is mediately conn©ot«d with Soci- 
ology by a certain parallelism between the groups of phenom- 
ena they deal with, it is inunediately connected with Soci- 
ology by having within its limits this creature whose prop- 
erties originate social evolution. The human being is at cmce 
the terminal problem of Biology and the initial factor ot 
Sociology. 
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If Man were uniform and unchangeable, so that those 
attributes of him which lead to social phenomena could be 
leamt and dealt with as constant, it would not much concern 
the sociologist to make himself master of other biolo^cal 
truths than those cardinal oues above d^jlt "non. But 
since, in common, with every other creature, Man is modi- 
fiable — since bis modifications, like those of ever? other 
creature, are ultimately determined by surrounding condi- 
tions — and since surrounding conditions are in part consti- 
tuted by social arraogemeats ; it becomes requisite that the 
sociologist should acquaint himself with the laws of modifica- 
tion to which organized beings in general conform. Unless 
he does this he must continually err, both in thought and 
deed. As thinker, he will fail to understand the increasing 
action and reaction of institutions and character, each slowly 
modifying the other through successive generations. As actor, 
his furtherance of this or that public policy, being unguided 
by a true theory of the effects wrought on citizens, will proba- 
bly be mischievous rather than beneficial ; since there are 
more ways of going wrong than of going right How needful 
is enlightenment on this point, will be seen on remembering 
that scarcely anywhere is attention given to the modifications 
which a new agency, political or other, will produce in men's 
natures. Immediate influence on actions is alone contem- 
plated 1 and the immeasurably more important influence on 
the bodies and minds of future generations, is wholly ig- 
nored. 

Yet the biological truths which should check this randcou 
political speculation and rash political action, are conspicu- 
ous ; and might, one would have thought, have been recog- 
nized by everyone, even without special preparation in Biol- 
ogy. "Tbai, faculties and powers of all orders, while they grow 
by exercise, dwindle when not used ; and that alterations of 
nature descend to posterity ; are facta continually thrust on 
men's attention, and more or less admitted by each. Though 
the evidence of heredity, when looked at in detail, seems ob- 
scure, because of the multitudinous differences of parenta and 
of ancestors, which all take their varying shares in each new 
product ; yet, when looked at in the mass, the evidence is over- 
whelming. Not to dwell on the countless proofs furnished by 
21 
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domesticated animals of many kinds, as modified hy breeder^, 
tte proofs fumislied by the buman races themselves are 
amply sufficieot. That each varietj of man goes on so repro- 
ducing itself that adjacent generations are nearly alike, how- 
ever appreciable may sometimea be the divergence in a long 
series of generations, is undeniable. Chinese are recognizable 
as Chinese in 'whatever part of the globe we see them ; every 
one assumes a black ancestry for any negro he meets ; and no 
one doubts that the less-marked racial vuieties have great 
d^rera of persistence. On the other hand, it is unquestion- 
able that the likenesses which the members of one buman 
stock preserve, generation after generation, where the condi- 
tions of life remain constant, give place to unlikeneesea that 
slowly increase in the course of centuries and thousands of 
years, if the members of that stock, spreading into different 
habitats, fall under different sets of conditions. If we assume 
the original unity of the hiunan race, we have no alternative 
but to admit such divergencies consequent on such causes; 
and even if we do not assume this original unity, we have 
still, among the races classed by the conmiunity of their lan- 
guages aa Aryan, abundant proofs that subjection to diffra^nt 
modes of life, produces in coiu-se of ages permanent bodily 
and mental differences : the Hindu and tbe Englishman, the 
Greek and tbe Dutchman, have acquired undeniable contrastH 
of nature, physical and psychical, which can be ascribed to 
nothing but the continuous effects of circumstances, material, 
moral, social, on the activities and therefore on the constitu- 
tion. So that, as above said, it might have been expected that 
biological training would scarcely be needed to impress men 
with these large facts, all-important as elements in sociological 
conclusions. 

As it is, however, we see that a deliberate study of Biology 
cannot be dispensed with. It is requisite that these scattered 
evidences which but few citizens put together and think about, 
should be set before them in an orderly way ; and that they 
should recognize in them the universal truths which living 
things exhibit There requires a multiplicity of illustra- 
tions, various in their kinds, often repeated and dwelt upon. 
Only thus can there be produced an adequately-strong convic- 
tion that all organic beings are modifiable, that modifications 
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are inheritable, and that therefore the remote issues of any 
new influence hrought to bear on the members of a commu- 
zatj must be serious. 

To give a more definite and effective Bh^»B to this general 
inference, let me here comment on certain courses pursued by 
philanthropiste and legislalois eager for immediate good re- 
sults, but pursued without regard to biolc^cal truths, which, 
if borne in mind, would make them hesitate if not desist 

Every species of creatture goes on multiplying till it 
reaches the limit at which its mortality from all causes bal- 
ances its fertility. Diminish its mortality by removing txt 
mitigating any one of these causes, and inevitably its num- 
bers increase until mortality and fertility are again in equi- 
librium. However many injurious influences are taken away, 
the same thing holds ; for the reason that the remaining in- 
jurious influences grow more intense. Either the pressure on 
the means of subsistence becomes greater ; or some enemy of 
the species, multiplying in proportion to the abundance of 
its prey, becomes more destructive ; or some disease, encom^ 
aged by greater proximity, becomes more prevalent This 
general truth, everywhere exemplified among infericw races of 
beings, holds of the human race. True, it is in this case vari- 
ously traversed and obscured. By emigration, the limits 
against which population continually presses are partially 
evaded ; by improvements in production, they are continually 
removed further away ; and along with increase of knowl- 
edge there comes an avoidance of detrimental agencies. 
Still, these are but qualiflcations of an inevitable action and 
reaction. 

Let us here glance at the relation between this general 
truth and the legislative measures adopted to ward o£F certain 
causes of death. Every individual eventuaJly dies from ina- 
bility to withstand some environing action. It may be a me- 
chanical force that cannot be resisted by the strengths of his 
bodily structures ; it may be a deleterious gas which, ab- 
sorbed into his blood, so deranges the processes throughout 
his body as Anally to overthrow their balance ; or it may be 
an absorption of his bodily heat by surrounding things, that 
is too great for his enfeebled functions to meet In all easei^ 
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Iiowever, it is ooe, or Bom«, at the many forces to whidi he is 
exposed, and in presence of which his vital activities have to 
be carried on. He may succumb early or late, according to 
the goodness of his structure and the incidents of his career. 
But in the natural working of things, those having imperfect 
structures succumb before they have offspring : leaving those 
with fitter structures to produce the next generation. And 
obviously, the working of this process is such that as many 
will continue to live and to reproduce as can do so under the 
condidons then existing ; if the assemblage of influences be- 
comes more difficult to withstand, a larger number of the 
feebler disappear early; if the assemblage of influences is 
made more favourable by the remoT^ of, or mitigation of, 
some unfavourable influence, there is an increase in the num- 
bw of the feebler who survive and leave posterity. Hence 
two proximate results, conspiring to the same ultimate result. 
First, population increases at a greater rate than it would 
otherwise have done: so subjecting all persons to certain 
other destroying agencies in more-intense forms. Second, 
by intermarriage of the feebler who now survive, with the 
stronger who would otherwise have alone survived, the gen- 
eral constitution is brought down to the level of strength re- 
quired to meet these more-favourable conditions. That is to 
say, there by-and-by arises a state of things under which a 
general decrease in the power of withstanding this mitigated 
destroying cause, and a general increase in the activity of 
other destroying causes, consequent on greater numbers, 
bring mortality and fertility into the same relation as before 
—there is a somewhat larger number of a somewhat weaker 
race. 

There are further ways in which this process necessarily 
works a like general effect, however far it is carried. For as 
Cast as more and more detrimental agencies are removed or 
mitigated, and as fast as there goes on an increasing survival 
and propagation of those having delicat«ly-balanced constitu- 
tions, there arise new destructive agencies. Let the average 
vitality be diminished by more effectually guarding the weak 
against adverse conditions, and inevitably there come fi'esh 
diseases. A general constitution previously able to bear with- 
out derangement certain variations in atmospheric conditions 
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and certain degrees of other unfavourable actions, if lowered 
in tone, will become subject to new kinds of perturbation and 
new causes of death. In illustration, I need but refer to the 
man; diseases from which civilized races suffer, but which 
were not known to tbe uncivilized. Nor is it only by such 
new causes of death that the rate of mortality, when decreased 
in one direction increases in another. The very precautions 
against death are themselves in some measure new causes of 
death. Every further appliance for meeting an evil, every ad- 
ditional expenditure of effort, every extra tax to meet the cost 
of supervision, becomes a fresh obstacle to living. For always 
in a society where population is pressing on the means of sub- 
sistence, and where the efforts required to fulfil vital needs 
are so great that they here and there cause premature death, 
the powers of producers cannot be further strained by calling 
on them to support a new class of non-producers, without, in 
some cases, increasing the wear and tear to a fatal extent 
And in proportion as t.hJB policy is carried further — in propor- 
tion as the enfeeblement of constitution is made greater, the 
required precautions multiplied, and the cost of maintaining 
these precautions augmented; it must happen that the in- 
creasing physiological expenditure thrown on these enfeebled 
constitutions, must make them succumb so much Qie earlier : 
the mortality evaded in one shape must come round in 
another. 

The clearest conceptioD of the state brought about, will be 
gained by supposing tbe society thus produced to consist of 
old people. Age differs &om maturity and youth in being 
less able to withstand influences that tend to derange the 
functions, as well as less able to bear the efforts needed to get 
the food, clothing, and shelter, by which resistance to thesv 
influences may be earned on ; and where no aid is received 
from the younger, this decreased strength and increased lia' 
bility to derangement by incident forces, make the life of age 
difficult and wearisome. Those who, though young, hav« 
weak constitutions, are much in the same position : their lia- 
bilities to derangement are similarly multiplied, and where 
they have to support themselves, they are similarly over-taxed 
by the effort, relatively great to them and made greater by the 
maintaining of precautions. A society of (igfeebled people, 
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then, must lead a life like tliat led by a societ7 of people who 
had outlived the vigour of maturity, and yet had none to help 
them ; and their life must also be like in lacking Uiat ovmv 
flowing energy which, while it makea laboim easy, makes 
enjoyments keen. In proportion as Tigour declines, not only 
do the causes of pain multiply, while the tax on the energies 
becomes more trying, but the possibilities of pleasure decrease : 
many delights demanding, or accompanying, exertion are 
shut out ; and others fail to raise the fla^^fing spirits. So that, 
to sum up, lowering the average type of constitution to a level 
of Btrength below that which tneeta without difflculty the or- 
dinarp strains and perturbations and dangers, while it fails 
eventually to diminish the rate of mortality, makes life mora 
a burden and lees a gratification. 

I am aware that this reasoning may be met by the criti- 
cism that, carried out rigorously, it would negative social 
ameliorations in generaL Some, perhaps, will say that even 
those measures by which order is maintained, might be c^ 
posed on tbe ground that there results from them a kind of 
men lees capable of self -protection than would otherwise exist. 
And there will doubtless be suggested the corollary that DO 
influences detrimental to health ought to be removed. I am 
not concerned to meet such criticisms, because I do not mean 
the conclusions above indicated to be taken without qualiflcor 
tion. Manifestly, up to a certain point, the removal of de- 
structive causes leaves a balance of benefit. The simple fact 
that with a largely-augmented population, longevity is greater 
now than heretofore, goes far towards showing that up to the 
time lived through by those who die in our day, there had 
been a decrease of the causes of mortality in some directions, 
greater than their increase in other directions. Though a 
considerable drawback may be suqiected — though, on observ- 
ing how few thoroughly-strong people we meet, and how 
prevalent are chronic ailments notwithstanding the care taken 
of health, it may be inferred that bodily life now is lower in 
quality than it was, though greater in quantity ; yet there has 
probably been gained a surplus of advantage. All I wish to 
show is, that there are limits to the good gained by such a 
policy. It is supposed in the Legislature, and by the public 
At Ifurge, that if, h^ measurw teiken, a certain iiuniber of 
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deaths by disease have beeu prevented, so much pure benefit has 
been secured. But it is not sa In &ay case, there is a set-ofF 
irom the benefit ; and if such measures are greatly multiplied, 
the deductions may eat up the benefit entirely, and leave an 
injury in its place. Where such measures ought to stop, is a 
question that may be left open. Here my purpose is simply 
to point out the way in which a far-reaching biological truth 
underlies rational conclusions in Sociology ; and also to point 
out that formidable evils may arise from ignoring It 

Other evils, no less serious, are entailed by legislative ac- 
tions and by actions of individuals, single and combined, 
which overlook or disregard a kindred biological truth. Be- 
sides an habitual neglect of the fact that the quality of a so- 
ciety is physically lowered by the artificial preservation of its 
feeblest members, there is an habitual neglect of the fact that 
the quality of a society is lowered morally and intellectually, 
by the artificial preservation of those who are least able to 
take care of themselves. 

If anyone denies that children bear likenesses to their pro- 
genitors in character and capacity— if he holds that men 
(Those parents and grandparents were habitual criminals, 
have tendencies as good as those of men whose parents and 
grandparents were industrious and upr^ht, he may consist- 
ently hold that it matters not from what families in a society 
the successive generations descend. He may think it just as 
well if the most active, and capable, and prudent, and con- 
scientious people die without issue ; while many children are 
left by the reckless and dishonest. But whoever does not 
espoiise so insane a proposition, must admit that social ar- 
rangements which retard the multiplication of the mentally- 
best, and facilitate the multiplication of the mentally-worst, 
must be extremely injurious. 

For if the unworthy are helped to increase, by shielding 
them from that mortality which their unworthinesa would 
naturally entail, the effect is to produce, generation after gen- 
eration, a greater unworthiness. From diminished use of self- 
conserving faculties already deficient, there must result, in 
posterity, still smaller amounts of self-conserving faculties. 
The general law which we traced above in its bodily applica- 
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tioDS, may be traced here in its mental applicationB. Bemora] 
of certain difficulties and dangers which have to be met by 
intelligence and activity, is followed by a decreased ability to 
meet difficultiea and dangers. Among children bom to the 
more eapable who marry with the less capable, thus artificially 
preserved, tiiere is not simply a lower average power of self- 
preservation than would else have existed, but the incapacity 
reaches in some cases a greater extreme. Smaller difficulties 
and dangers become fatal in proportion as greater ones ore 
warded off. Nor is this the whole mischief. For such mem- 
bers of a population as do not take care of themsdves, hut are 
t^en care of by the rest, inevitably bring on the rest extra 
exertion; either in supplying them with the necessaries of 
life, or in maintaining over them the required supervision, or 
in both. That is to say, in addition to self-conservation and 
the conservation of their own oflfepring, the best, having to 
undertake the conservation of the worst, and of their off- 
spring, are subject to an overdraw upon their energies. In 
some cases this stops them from marrying ; in other cases It 
diminishes the numbers of their children; in other cases it 
causes inadequate feeding of their children ; in other cases it 
brings their children to orphanhood — in every way tending 
to arrest the increase of the beat, to deteriorate their consti- 
tutions, and to pull them down towards the level of the 
worst 

Fostering the good-for-nothing at the expense of the good, 
is an extreme cruelty. It is a deliberate storing-up of miseriea 
for future generations. There is no greater curse to posterity 
than that of bequeathiog them an increasing population of 
imbeciles and idlers and criminals. To aid the bad in multi- 
plying, is, in effect, the same as maliciously providing for oup 
descendants a multitude of enemies. It may be doubted 
whether the maudlin philanthropy which, looking only at di- 
rect mitigatious, persistently ignores indirect mischiefs, does 
not inflict a greater total of misery than the eztremest selfishness 
inflicts. Refusing to consider the remote influences of his in- 
continent generosity, the thoughtless giver stands but a de- 
gree above the drunkard who thinks only of to-day's pleasure 
and ignores to-morrow's pain, or tiie spendthrift who seeks 
immediate delights at the cost of ultimate poverty. In oup 
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i^espect, indeed, he is worse ; since, while gettdag th.e presest 
pleasure produced in giving pleasure, he leaves the future 
miseries to be borne by others— -escaping them himself. And 
calling for still stronger reprobation is that scattering of 
money prompted by misinterpretation of the saying that 
"charity covets a multitude of sins." For in the many 
whom this misinterpretation leads to believe that by large 
donations they can compound for evil deeds, we may traee 
an element of positive baseness— on effort to get a good place 
in another world, no matter at what injury to fellow-crea- 
tures. 

How far the mentally-superior may, with a balance of bone- 
fit to society, shield the mentally-inferior from the evil results 
of their inferiority, is a question too involved to be here dis- 
cussed at length. Doubtless it is in the order of things that 
parental affection, the regard of relatives, and the spontane- 
ous sympathy of friends and even of strangers, should miti- 
gate the pains which incapacity has to bear, and the penalties 
which unfit impulses bring round. Doubtless, in many cases 
the reactive influence of this sympathetic care which the better 
take of the worse, is morally beneficial, and in a degree C<»d- 
pensates by good in one direction for evi] in another. It may 
be fully admitted that individual altruism, left to itself, will 
work advantageously — wherever, at least, it does not go to the 
extent of helping the unworthy to multiply. But an unques- 
tionable injury is done by agencies which undertake in a 
wholesale way to foster good-for-nothings : putting a stop to 
that natural process of elimination by which society continu- 
ally purifies itself. For not only by such agencies is this 
preservation of the worst and destruction of the best carried 
further than it would else be, but there is scarcely any of that 
compensating advantage which individual altruism Implies. 
A mechanically-working State-apparatus, distributing money 
drawn from grumbling ratepayers, produces little or no 
moralizing effect on the capables to make up for multiplica- 
tion of the incapables. Here, however, it is needless to dwell 
on the perplexing questions hence arising. My purpose is 
simply to show that a rational policy must recognize certain 
general truths of Biology ; and to insist that only when study 
of these general trutlis, as illustrated throughout the living 
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world, has woven them into the conceptions of things, Ib there 
gained a strong conviction that disregard of them must cauM 
enormous mischiefs.' 

Biological truths and their coroUaries, presented ODder 
theee special forms as bases for sociological conclusions, are 
introductory to a more general biological truth including 
them— a general biological truth which tmderliw all rational 
legislation. I refer to the truth that every species of organ- 
ism, including the htiman, is always adapting itself, both 
directly and indirectly, to its conditions of existence. 

The actions which have produced every variety of man, — 
the actions which have establisbed in the Negro and the 
Hindu, constitutions that thrive in climates fatal to Euro- 
peans, and in the Fuegian a constitution enabling him to bear 
without clothing an inclemency almost too great for other 
races well clothed — the actions which have developed in the 
Tartar-races nomadic habits that are almost insurmountable, 
while they 'have given to North American Indians desires 
and aptitudes which, fitting them for a hunting life, make a 
civilized life intolerable — the actions doing this, are also ever 
at work moulding citizens into correspondence with their cir- 
cumstances. While the bodily natures of citizens are being 
fitted to the physical influences and industrial activities of 
their locality, their mental natures are being fitted to the 
structure of the society they live in. Though, as we have 
seen, there is always an approximate fitness of the social unit 
to its social aggregate, yet the fitness can never he more than 
approximate, and re-adjustment is always gcnng on. Could a 
society remain unchanged, something like a permanent equi- 
librium between the nature of the individual and the nature 
of the society would presently be reached. But the type of 
each society is continually being modified by two causes — by 
growth, and by the actions, warlike or other, of adjacent 
societies. Increase in the bulk of a society inevitably leada 
to change of structure ; as also does any alteration in the 
ratio of the predatory to the industrial activities. Hence con- 
tinual social metamorphosiB, involving continual alteration 
of the conditions under which the citizen lives, produces in 
h 'T" an adaptation of character which, tending towards oom- 
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pletenesa, is ever made incompleto by further social meta- 
morphosis. 

While, however, each society, and each successive phase of 
each society, presents coaditionB mora or less special, to which 
the natures of citizens adapt themselves; there are certain 
general conditions which, in every society, must be fidfllled 
to a considerable extent before it can hold together, and which 
must be fulfilled completely before social life can be complete. 
Each citizen has to carry on his activities in such ways as not 
to impede other citizens in the carryingKjn of their activities 
more than he is impeded by them. That any citizen may so 
behave as not to deduct from the aggregate welfare, it is need- 
ful that he shall perform such function, or share of function, 
as is of value equivalent at least to what he consumes ; and it 
is further needful that, both in discharging his function and 
in pursuing his pleasure, he shall leave others similarly free 
to discharge their functions and to pursue their pleasures. 
Obviously a society formed of uoiti who cannot live without 
mutual hindrance, is one in which the happiness is of smaller 
amount than it is in a society formed of vmiia who can live 
without mutual hindrance — numbers and physical conditions 
being supposed equaL And obviously the sum of happiness in 
such a society is still less than tliat in a society of which ttie 
units voluntarily aid one another. 

Now, under one of its chief aspects, civilization is a, process 
of developing in citizens a nature capable of fuUBUing these 
all-essential conditions; and, neglecting their superfluitieB, 
laws and the appliances for enforcing them, are ezpressionB 
and embodiments of these all-essentiol conditions. On the one 
hand, those severe systems of slavery, and serfdom, and 
punishment for vagabondage, which characterized the less- 
developed social types, stand for the necessity that the social 
unit shall be self-supporting. On the other hand, the punish- 
ments for murder, assault, theft, etc., and the penalties on 
breach of contract, stand for the necessity that, in the course 
of the activities by which he supports himself, the citizen shall 
neither directly injure other citizens, nor shall injure them 
indirectly, by taking or intercepting the returns their activi- 
ties bring. And it needs no detail to show that a fundamental 
trait in social progress, is an increase of industrial energy, 
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leading citizenB to support themeelTes without being cocfeed 
in the harsh ways once general ; that another fundamental 
trait \B the gradual eetabliahment of such a nature in oitisens 
that, while punuing their respective ends, tliey injure and 
impede one another in smaller degrees ; and that a ooncoaii- 
tant trait is the growth of governmental restraints which 
more effectually check the remaining aggreeaiveneBB. That 
is to say, while the course of civiliiatiou shows us a clearer reo- 
oguition and better enforcement of these essential conditions, 
it also shows us a moulding of humanity into correspondence 
with them. 

Along with the proofs thus fumiahed that the biol<^ca] 
law of adaptation, holding of all other species, holds of th? 
human species, and that the change of nature undergone by- 
the human qieciee aince societies b^an to develop, has been 
an adaptation of it to the conditions implied by harmonious 
social life, we receive the lesson, that the one tihing needful is 
a rigorous maintenance of these conditions. While all see 
that the immediate function of our chief social inBtitutions is 
the securing of an {irderly social life hy making these condi- 
tions imperative, very few see that their further function, and 
ib one sense more important function, is that of fitting men to 
fulfil these conditions spontaneously. The two functioniflire 
inseparable From the biological laws we have been contem- 
plating, it is, on the one hand, an inevitable corollary that if 
these conditions are maintained, human nature will slowly . 
adapt itself to them ; while, on the other band, it is an inevitr 
able corollary that by no other discipline than subjection to 
these conditions, can fitness to the social state be produced. 
Enforce these conditions, and adaptation to them will con- 
tinue. Belaz these conditions, and by so much there will be 
a cessation of the adaptive changes. Abolish these conditions, 
and after the consequent social dissolution, there will com- 
mence (unless they are re-established) an adaptation to the 
conditions then resulting— those of savage life These are con- 
clusions from which there b no escape, if Man is subject to 
the laws of life in common with living things in general. 

It may, indeed, he rightly contended that if those who mn 
but little fitted to the social state are rigorously subjected to 
these conditions, evil will result ; intolerable restraint, if U 
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does not deform or daitroy life, will be followed by violent re- 
action. We are taught by analogy, that greatly-changed cir- 
cumstances from which there ia no escape, fail to produce 
adaptation because they produce death. Men having consti- 
tutions &tted for one climate, cannot be fitted to an extremely- 
different climate by persistently living in it, because they 
do not Burvive, generation after generation. Such changes 
can be brought about only by slow spreadings of the race 
through intermediate regions having intermediate climates, to 
which successive generations are accustomed little by little. 
And doubtless the like holds mentally. The intellectual and 
emotional natures required for high civilisation, are not to bo 
obtained by thrusting on the <!bmplelely-uncivilized, the need- 
ful activities and restrainlB in unqualified forma : gradual de- 
cay and death, rather than adaptation, would result But so 
long as a society's institutions are indigenous, no danger is to 
be apprehended from a too-strict maintenance of the condi- 
tions to the ideally-best social life; since there can exist 
neither the required appreciation of them nor the required ap- 
pliances for enforcing them. Only in those abnormal cases 
where a race of one type is subject to a race of much-superior 
type, is this qualification pertinent In our own case, as in 
the cases of all societies having populations approximately 
homogeneous in character, and having institutions evolved by 
that character, there may rightly be aimed at the greatest 
rigour possible. The merciful policy, no less than the just 
policy, is that of insisting that these aU-essential requirements 

of self-support and non-aggression, shall be conformed to 

the just policy, because failing to insist is failing to protect 
the better or more-adapted natures against the worse or less- 
adapted ; the merciful policy, because the pains accompany- 
ing the process of adaptation to the social state must be gone 
through, and it is better that they should be gone through 
once than gone through twice, as they have to be when any 
relaxation of theae conditions permits retrogression. 

Thus, that which sundry precepts of the current religion 
embody — that which ethical systems, intuitive or utilitarian, 
equally urge, is also that which Biology, generalizing the laws 
of life at large, dictates. All further requirements are unim- 
portant cornpar^d with this primary Tec^uirfwont, that each 
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shall BO live as neither to burden others nor to injure ethen. 
And all further appliances for influencing the actions and 
natures of men, are unimportant compared with those serving 
to maintain and increase the conformity to this primary r»- 
quirement But unhappily, legislators and philanthropista, 
busy with schemes which, instead of aiding adaptation, indi- 
recUy hinder it, give little attention to the enforcing and im- 
proving of those arrangements by which adaptation is ef- 
fected. 

And here, on behalf of the few who uphold this policy of 
natural discipline, let me emphatically repudiate the name of 
laiasez-faire as applied to it, and emphatically condemn the 
counter-policy as involving a laissez-faire of the mo«t vicious 
kind. While holding that, when the State leaves each citisen 
to get what food for himself he can, and to suffer what evil he 
brings on himself, such a let-alone policy is eventually bene- 
ficial ; I contend that, when the State leaves him to bear the 
evils inflicted by other citizens, and can be induced to defend 
him only at a ruinous coat, such a let-alone poHcy is both im- 
mediately and remotely injurious. When a Legislature take* 
from the worthy the things ttiey have laboured for, that it may 
give to the unworthy the things they have not earned — when 
cause and consequence, joined in the order of Nature, are Uius 
divorced by law-makers ; then may properly come the sug- 
gestion—" Cease your interference." But when, in any way, 
direct or indirect, the unworthy deprive the worthy of their 
dues, or iuipede them in the quiet pursuit of their enda, then 
may properly come the demand — " Interfere promptly ; and 
be, in fact, the protectees you are in name." Our politicians 
and philanthropists, impatient with a salutary laume-faire, 
tolerate and even defend a laisaez-faire that is in the high' 
est degree mischievous. Without hesitation, this regulative 
agency we call the Government takes from us some £100,000 
a year to pay for Art^teaching and to establish Artrmnseums j 
while, in guarding us against robbers and murderers, it makea 
conviction difficult by deuiurring to the cost of necessary 
evidence : even the outlay for a plan, admitted by the tazing>- 
master, being refused by the Treasury 1 Is not that a diaastrous 
laissez-faire t While millions are voted without a mnrmur 
for an expedition to rescue a meddling consul from a half* 
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savage ^ong, oar KxecutiTe resists the spending of a few extra 
thousands to pay metre judges : the result being not simply 
vast arrears and long delays, but immense injustices of ottier 
kinds, — costs being run up in cases which lawyers know will 
never be heard, and which, when brought into court, the 
over-burdened judges get rid of by appointing junior counsel 
as referees ; an arrangement under which the suitors have not 
simply to pay over again all their agents, at extra rates, but 
have also to pay their judges.* Is not that, too, a flagitious 
laiseez-fairef Though, in our solicitude for Negroes, we 
have been spending £50,000 a year to stop the Eaat-Alrican 
slave-trade, and failing to do it, yet only now are we provid- 
ing protection for our own sailors against unscrupulous ship- 
owners — only now liave sailors, betrayed into bad ships, got 
something more than the option of risking death by drowning 
or going to prison for breach of contract ! Sliall we not call 
that, also, a laissez-faire that is almost wicked in its indiffer- 
ence ) At the same time that the imperativeness of teaching 
all children to write, and to spell, and to parse, and to know 
where Timbuctoo lies, is being agreed to with acclamation, 
and vast sums raised tiuit these urgent needs may be met, it is 
not thought needful that citizens should be enabled to learn 
the laws they have to obey; and though these laws are so 
many commands which, on any rational theory, the (Jovem- 
ment issuing them ought to enforce, yet in a great mass of 
cases it does nothing when told that they have been broken, 
but leaves the injured to try and enforce them at their own 
risk, if they please. Is not that, again, a demoralizing laissez- 
faire — an encouragement to wrong-doing by a half-promise 
of impunity ? Once more, what shall we say of the laissez- 
faire which cries out because the civil administration of jus- 
tice costs us £800,000 a year— because to protect men's rightfi 
we annually spend half as much again as would build an 
ironclad 1— because to prevent tiaad and enforce contracts we 
lay out each year nearly as much as our largest distiller pays 
in snirit-duty I— what, I ask, shall we say of the laiaaez-faire 
which thus thinks it an eztravagance that one-hundredth part 
of our national revenue should go in maintaining the vital 
condition to national well-being ) Is not that a laissez-faire 
which we might be tempted to call insane, did not most sane 
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people agree in it t And thiu it is throughout The foMay tit 
quiescence is adopted Trbere active intcnference ia all-^neoi- 
tial; while time, and eoergy, and money, are absorbed in 
interfering with things that should be left to themselreK. 
Thoee who condemn the let-alone policy in respect to matters 
which, to say the least, are not of vital importance, advocatA 
or tolerate the let-alone policy in respect to vitally-important 
matters. Contemplated from the biological point of view, 
their couise is doubly mischievous. They impede adaptaticm 
of human nature to the social state, both by what they do and 
by what they leave undone. 

Neither the limits of this chapter, nor its purpose, permit 
reposition of the various other truths which Biology yields 
as data for Sociology. Enough lias been said in proof of that 
which was to be shown — the use of biological study as a prep- 
aration for grasping sociological truths. 

The effect to be looked for from it, is tliat of giving strength 
and clearness to convictions otherwise feeble and vague. Sun- 
dry of the doctrines I iiave presented under their biological 
aspects, are doctrines admitted in considerable degrees. Such 
acquaintance with the laws of life as they have gathered in- 
cidentally, lead many to suspect that appliances for preserv- 
ing the physically-feeble, bring results that am not wholly 
good. Others there are who occasionally get glimpses of evils 
caused by fostering the reckless and the stupid. But their 
suspicions and qualms fail to determine their conduct, liecause 
the inevitableneaa of the had consequences has not been made 
adequately clear by the study of Biology at large. When 
countless illustrations have shown them that all strength, all 
faculty, all fitness, presented by every living thing, lias arisen 
partly by a growth of each power consequent on exercise of 
it, and jmrtly by the more frequent survival and greater multi- 
plication of the bett«r-endowed individuals, entailing gradual 
disappearance of the worse-endowed — when it is seen that all 
perfection, bodily and mental, has been achieved through this 
process, and that suspension of it must cause cessation of prog^ 
rees, wiiile reversal of it would bring universal decay — when 
it is seen that the mischiefs entailed by disregard of these 
truths, though they may he slow, are certain ; Qiere comes a 
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conviction that social policy must be conformed to them, and 
that to ignore them is madness. 

Did not experience prepare one to find everjTrhere a degree 
of irrationality remarkable in beings who distinguish them- 
selves as rational, one might have assumed that, before devis- 
ing modes of dealing with citizens in tiieir corporate relations, 
special attention would be given to the natures of these citi- 
zens individually considered, and by implication to the na- 
tiu«s of living things at large. Put a carpenter into a black- 
smith's shop, and set him to forge, to weld, to harden, to 
anneal, etc., and he will not need the blacksmith's jeers to 
show him how foolish is the attempt to make and mend tools 
before he has leamt the properties of iron. Let the carpenter 
challenge the blacksmith, who knows little about wood in 
general and nothing about particular kinds of wood, to do his 
work, and unless the blacksmith declines to make himself a 
laughing-stock, he is pretty certain to saw askew, to choke up 
his plane, and presently to break his tools or cut his fingers. 
But while everyone sees the folly of supposing that wood or 
iron can be shaped and fitted, without an apprenticeship dur- 
ing which their ways of behaving are made familiar ; no one 
sees any folly in undertaking to devise institutions, and to 
shape himian nature in this way or that way, without a pre- 
Imiinary study of Uan, and of Life in general as explaining 
Man's life. For simple functions we insist on elabOTate spe- 
cial preparations Extending through years ; while for the most 
complex function, to be adequately discharged not even by 
the wisest, we require no preparation 1 

How absurd are the prevailing conceptions about these 
matters, we shall see still more clearly on turning to consider 
that more special disciplme which should precede the study 
of Sociology ; namely, the study of Mental Science, 
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PRBPABATION IN PSTCHOLOGT. 

Pbobablt aatonishmeiit would make the reporten dn^ 
their pencils, were any member of Farliameat to enunciate » 
psfcbological principle as justifying his opposition to a pro- 
posed measure. That some law of association of ideas, <^ 
some trait in emotional development, should be deliberately 
set forth as a sufficient ground for saying " aye " or " no " to a 
motion for second reading, would doubtless be too much for 
the gravity of legislators. And along with laughter from 
many there would come fnxai a few cries of " question : " the 
entire irrelevancy to the matter in hand being conspicuous. 
It is true that during debates the possible beliaviour of citizens 
under the suggested arrangements is described. EJvanons ot 
this or that provison, difficulties in carrying it out, probabili- 
ties of resistance, connivance, corruptioQ, ftc, are urged ; and 
these tacitly assert that the mind of man has certain charac- 
ters, and under the conditions named is likely to act in certain 
ways. In other words, there is an implied recognition of the 
truth that the effects of a law will depend on the manner in 
which human intelligence and human feeling are influenced 
by ii Experiences of men's conduct which the leg^lator has 
gathered, and which lie partially sort«d in his memory, fur- 
nish him with empirical notions that guide his judgment on 
each question raised ; and he would think it folly to ignore all 
this unsystematized knowledge about people's charaotera and 
actions. But at the same time he regards as foolish the pro- 
posal to proceed, not on vaguely-generalized facts, but cai 
facts accurately generalized; and, as still more foolish, the 
pr(q)osal to merge these minor definite generalizations in gea- 
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«TaIizations expressing the ultiinato laws of Uind. Guidance 
bj intuition seems to him much more rationaL 

Of course, I do not mean to say that his intuition is of 
small value. How should I say this, remembering the im- 
mense accumulation of experiences by which his thoughts 
have been moulded into harmony with things t We all know 
that when the successful man of business is ui^^ed by wife 
and daughters to get into Parliament, that they may attain a 
higher social standing, he always replies that his occupations 
through life have left him no leisure to prepare himself, by 
collectiug and digesting the voluminous evidence respecting 
the effects of institutions and policies, and that be fears he 
might do mischief. If the heir to some large estate, or scion 
of a noble house powerful in the locality, receives a deputaticoi 
asking him to stand for the county, we constantly read that 
he pleads inadequate knowledge as a reason for declining; 
perhaps hinting that after ten years spent in the needful studies, 
he may have courage to undertake the heavy responsibilities 
proposed to him. So, too, we have the familiar fact that when, 
at length, men who have gathered vast stores of political in- 
formation, gain the confidence of voters who know bow care- 
fully they have thus fitted themselves, it still perpetually hap- 
pens that after election they find they have entered on their 
work prematurely. It is true that beforehand they had sought 
anxiously through the records of the past, that they might 
avoid legislative errors of multitudtaous kinds, like those com- 
mitted in early times. NeverUielees when Acts are proposed 
referring to matters dealt with in past generations by Acts 
long since cancelled or obsolete, immense inquiries open before 
them. Even limiting themselves to the 1126 Acts repealed in 
1833-9, and the further 770 repealed in 1861, they find that to 
learn what these aimed at, how they worked, why they failed, 
and whence arose the mischiefs they wrought, is an arduous 
task, which yet they feel bound to undertake lest they should 
re-infiict these mischiefs ; and hence the reason why so many 
break down under the effort, and retire with health destroyed. 
Nay. more — on those with consdtotions vigorous enough to 
carry them through such inquiries, there continually presses 
the duty of making yet further inquiries. Besides tzscing the 
results of abandoned laws in other societies, there is at home, 
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year by year, more futile lav-making to be iaTestigated and 
loBsons to be drawn from it ; as, for example, from the lU 
PuUic Acta passed in 18fi6-7, of which all but 68 are wholly 
or partially repealed.' And thus it happens that, as everj 
autumn shows us, even the strongest men, finding their livea 
during the recess over-taxed with the needful study, are obliged 
so to locate themselves that by an occasional day's hard riding 
after the hounds, or a long walk over the moors with gun in 
hand, they may be enabled to bear the exceesive strain on th^ 
nervous systems. Of courae, therefore, I am not so unreason- 
able as to deny that judgments, even empirical, which are 
guided by such carefully-amassed experiences must be at 
much worth. 

But fully recognizing the vast amount of information 
which the legislator has laboriously gathered from the 
accounts of institutions and laws, past and present, here and 
elsewhere ; and admitting that before thus iuBtructing himself 
he would DO more think of enforcing a new law than would a 
medical student think of plunging an operating-knife into the 
human body before learning ,where the arteries ran ; the re- 
markable anomaly here demanding our attention is, that he 
objects to anything like analysis of these phenomena he.has 
so diligently collected, and has no faith in conclusions drawn 
from the ensemble of them. Not discriminating very correctly 
between the word "general" and the word "abstract," and re- 
garding as abstract principles what are in nearly all cases 
general principles, he speaks contemptuously of these as be- 
longing to the region of theory, and as not concerning the 
law-maker. Any wide truth that is insisted upon as being im- 
plied in many narrow truths, seems to him remote from reality 
and unimportant for guidance. The results of recent experi- 
ments in legislation he thinks worth attending to ; and if any 
one reminds him of the experiments he has read so much 
about, that were made in other times and other places, he re- 
gards these also^ separately taken, as deserving of consideration. 
But if, instead of studying special classes of legislative experi- 
ments, someone compares many classes together, generalizes 
the results, and proposes to be guided by the generalizatian, 
he shakes his head sceptically. And his scepticism passes into 
ridicule if it is proposed to affiliate such generalized results on 
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the i&wa of Uind. To prescribe for society on the etrength of 
countless undassifled observations, appeats to him a sensible 
course ; but to colligate and sTstematize tbe obserTations so 
as to educe tendencies of human behaviour disfplayed through- 
out cases of numerous kinds, to trace these tendencies to tbeii 
sources in the mental natures of men, and thence to draw con- 
clusions for guidance, spears to him a visionary course. 

Let us lo^ at some of the fundamental facts he ignores, 
and at the results fear ignoring them. 

Bational legislation, based as it can only be on a true theory 
of conduct, which is derivable only from a true theory of 
mind, must recognize as a datum the direct connexion of actioa 
with feeling. That feeling and action bear a constant ratio, is 
a statement needing qualification; for at the one extreme 
there are automatic actions which take place without feeling, 
and at the other extreme there are feelings so intense that, by 
deranging the vital functions, they impede or arrest action. 
But speaking of those activities which life in general presents, 
it is a law tacitly recognized by all, though not distinctly for- 
mulated, that action and feeling vary together in their 
amounts. Passivity and absence of facial expression, both 
implying rest of the muscles, are held to show that there is 
being experienced neither much sensation nor much emotion. 
While the degree of external demonstration, be it in move- 
ments that rise finally to spasms and contortions, or be it in 
sounds that end in laughter and shrieks and groans, is habitu- 
ally accepted as a measure of the pleasure or pain, sensational 
or emotional And so, too, where continued expenditure of 
energy is seen, be it in a violent struggle to escape or be it in 
the persevering pursuit of an object, the quantity of effort is 
held to show the quantity of feeling. 

This truth, undeniable in its generality, whatever qualifica' 
tions secondary trutbs make in it, must be joined with the 
truth that cognition does not produce action. If I tread on 
a pin, or unawares dip my hand into very hot water, I start : 
the strong sensation produces motion without any thought 
intervening. Conversely, the proposition that a pin pricks, 
or tiiat hot water scalds, leaves me quite unmoved. True, if 
to one of these propositions is joined the idea that a pin if 
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about to pierce my skin, or to the other the idea that BOlnfl 
hot water will fall on it, there results a tendency, more <xe Imb 
decided, to shrink. But that which cauaea shrinking is the 
ideal pain. The statement that the pin will hurt or the wat«r 
scald, produces no effect so long aa tbore is nothing beyond a 
recognition of its meaning : it produces an effect only when 
the pain verbally asserted, becomes a pain actually conceived 
as impending— only when there rises in consciousness a repre- 
sentation of the pain, which is a faint form of the pun at 
before felt. That is to say, the cause of movement h^v, aa 
in oUier cases, is a feeling and not a ci^nitlon. What 

we see even in these simplest actions, runs through actions of 
all degrees of complexity. It is never the knowledge which 
is the moving agent in conduct ; but it is always the feeling 
which goes along with that knowledge, or is excited by it 
Though the drunkard knows that after to-day's debauch will 
come to-morrow's headache, yet he is not deterred by c<m- 
sciousness of this truth, unless the penalty is distinctly repre- 
sented — unless there rises in hie consciousness a vivid idea of 
the misery to be borne — unless there is excited in him an 
adequate amount of feeling antagonistic to his desire tor 
drink. Similarly with improvidence in general. If coming 
evils are imagined with clearness and the threatened suffer- 
ings ideally felt, there is a due check on the tendency to take 
immediate gratiflcations without stint ; but in the absence of 
that consciousness of future ills which is constituted by the 
ideas of pains, distinct or vague, the passing desire is not 
opposed effectually. The truth that recklessness brings dia- 
tress, fully acknowledged though it may be, remains in- 
operative. The mere cognition does not affect conduct — 
conduct Is affected only when the cognition passes out of that 
intellectual form in which the idea of distress is little more 
than verbal, into a form in which this term of the proposition 
is developed into a vivid imagination of distress — a mass of 
painful feeling. It is thus with conduct of every 

kind. See this group of persons clustered at the river side. 
A boat has upset, and some one is in danger of drowning. 
The fact that in the absence of aid the youth in the water 
will surely die, is known to them all. That by swimming 
to his assistance his life may be saved, is a proposition denied 
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by none of them. The duty of helping felloxr-creatures who 
are in difficulties, they have been taught all their Uvea ; and 
they will eererally admit that running a riak to prevent a 
death ia praiaeworthy. Nevertheless, though sundry of them 
can swim, they do nothing beyond shouting for assistance or 
giving advice. But now here comes one who, tearing oft hia 
coat, plunges in to the rescue. In. what does he differ from 
the others ? Not in knowledge. Their cognitions are equally 
clear with his. They know as well as he does that death ia 
impending; and know, too, how it may be prevented. In 
him, however, these cognitions arouse certain correlative emo- 
tions more strongly than they are aroused in the rest Groups 
of feelings are excited in all ; but whereas in the othera the 
deterrent feelings of fear, &c., preponderate, in him there is a 
surplus of the feelings excited by sympathy, joined, it may be, 
with others not of so high a kind. In each case, however, 
the behaviour is not determined by knowledge, but by emo- 
tion. Obviously, change in the actions of these passive spec- 
tators is not to be effected by making their cognitions clearer, 
but by making their higher feelings stronger. 

Have we not here, then, a cardinal psychological truth to 
which any rational system of human discipline must con- 
form ? Is it not manifest that a legislation which ignores 
it and tacitly assumes its opposite, will inevitably fail t Tet 
much of our legislation does this ; and we are at present, 
legislature and nation together, eagerly pushing forward 
schemes which proceed on the postulate that conduct is 
determined not by feelings, but by cognitions. 

For what else is the assumption underlying thia anxious 
urging-on of organizations for teaching { What is the root- 
notion common to Secularists and Denominationaliats, but 
the notion that spread of knowledge is the one thing needful 
for bettering behaviour ! Having both swallowed certain 
statistical fallacies, there has grown up in them the belief 
that State-education will check ill-doing. In newspapers, 
they have often met with comparisona between the numbers 
of criminals who can read and write and the numbers who 
can not ; and finding the numbers who can not greatly exceed 
the numbers who can, they accept the inference that igno- 
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ranee is the oauae of crima It does not occur to them to uik 
-whether other statistics, similarlf drawn up, would not prove 
with like concluaiTeness that crime is caused by absenoe of 
ablutions, or by lack of clean linen, or by bad ventilation, or 
by want of a separate bed-room. Qo through any jail and 
ascertain how many prisoners had been in the habit of taking 
a morning bath, and you would find that criminality habit- 
ually went with dirtiness of skin. Count up those who had 
possessed a second suit of olothes, and a comparison of the , 
flgiu^es would show you that but a small percentage of crim- 
inals were habitually able to change their garments. Inquire 
whether they had lived in main streets or down courts, and 
you would discover that nearly all urbane crime comes from 
hales and comeis. Similarly, a fanatical advocate of total 
abstinence or of sanitary improvement, could get equally- 
strong statistical justifications for his. belief. But if, not 
accepting the random inference presented to you that igno- 
rance and crime are cause and ^ffect, you consider, as above^ 
whether crime may not with equal reason be ascribed to 
various other causes, you are led to see that it is really con^ 
nected with an inferior mode of life, itself usually conse- 
quent on original inferiority of nature; and you are led 
to see that ignorance is simply one of the concomitants, no 
more to be held the cause of crime than various other con- 
comitants. 

But this obvious critioism, and the obvious counter«onclu- 
aion it implies, are not simply overlooked, but. when infflst«d 
on, seem powerless to affect the belief which has taken pos- 
session of men. Disappointment alone will now affect it A 
wave of opinion reaching a certain height, cannot be changed 
by any evidence or argument : but has to spend itself in the 
gradual couise of things before a reaction of opinion can 
arise. Otherwise it would be incomprehensible that this 
confidence in the curative effects of teaching, which men 
have carelessly allowed to be generated in them by the re- 
iterations of doctrinaire politicians, should survive Uie direct 
disproofs yielded by daily experience. Is it not the trouble 
of every mother and every governess, that perpetual insisting 
on the right and denouncing the wrong do not suffice 1 Is 
it not the constant complaint that on many natures reason- 
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ing and explfuiatiou and the olear demon Btration of con- . 
sequences are scarcely at all operatiTe; that where they 
are operative there ia a more of less marked difference <^ 
emotional nature ; and that where, having before failed, they 
begin to succeed, change of feeling rather than difference of 
apprehension is the cause ! Do we ntd similarly hear from 
every housekeeper that servants usually pay but little atten- 
tion to reproofs ; that they go on perversely in old habits, 
regardless of clear evidence of their foolishness ; and that 
their actions are to he altered not by explanatlotis and 
reasonings, but by either the fear of penalties or the ex- 
perience of penalties — that is, by the emotions awakened in 
them ? When we turn from domestic life to the life of the 
outer world, do not like disproofs everywhere meet us ! Are 
not fraudulent bankrupts educated people, and getters-up of 
bubble-companies, and makers of adulterated goods, and users 
of false trade-marks, and retailers who have light weights, 
and owners of unseaworthy ships, and thoae who cheat in- 
surance-companies, and those who carry on turf-chicaneries, 
and the great majority of gamblers t Or, to take a more 
extreme form of turpitude, — is there not, among those who 
have committed murder by poison within our memories, a 
considerable number of the educated— a number bearing as 
large a ratio to the educated classes as does the total number 
of murderers to the total population ? 

This belief in the moralizing effects of intellectual culture, 
flatly contradicted by facte, is absurd d priori. What imag- 
inable connexion is there between the learning that certain 
clusters of marks on paper stand for certain words, and the 
getting a higher sense of duty I What possible effect can ac- 
quirement of facility in making written signs of sounds, have 
in strengthening the desire to do right ? How does knowledge 
of the multiplication -table, or quickness in adding and divid- 
ing, so increase the sympathies as to restrain the tendency to 
trespass against fellow-creatures t In what way can the at- 
tainment of accuracy in spelling and parsing, &c., make th« 
sentiment of justice more powerful than it was ; or why from 
stores of geographical information, perseveringly gained, ia 
there likely to come increased regard for truth 1 The irrela- 
tion between sucti causes aii4 such effects, is almost as gitai 
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as that between exercise of the fingers and strengtheninff of 
the legs. One who should by lessons in Lsttn hope to give a 
knowledge of geometry, or one who should expect practice in 
drawing to be followed by expressive rendering of a sonata, 
would be thought fit for an asyliun ; and yet he would b« 
scarcely more irrational than are those who by disciplioe of 
the intellectual faculties expect to produce better feelings. 

This faith in lesson-books and readings is one of the super- 
stitions of the age. Even as appliances to intellectual culture 
books are greatly over -estimated. Instead of second -hand 
knowledge being regarded as of less valuo than first-hand 
knowledge, and as a knowledge to be sought only where first- 
hand knowledge cannot be had, it is actually regarded as of 
greater value. Something gathered from printed pages is sup- 
posed to enter into a course of education ; but if gathered by 
observation of Life and Nature, is supposed not thus to enter. 
Reading is seeing by prosy — is learning indirectly through 
another man's faculties instead of directly through one's own 
faculties ; and such is the prevailing bias that the indirect 
learning is thought preferable to the direct learning, and 
usurps the name of cultivation I We smile when told tlmt 
savages consider writing as a kind of magic ; and we laugh at 
the story of the negro who hid a letter under a atone, that it 
might not inform against him when he devoured the fruit he 
was sent with. Yet the current notions about printed infor- 
mation betray a kindred delusion : a kind of magical efflctlcy 
is ascribed to ideas gained through artificial appliances, as 
compared with ideas otherwise gained. And this delusion, 
injurious in its effects even on intellectual culture, produce* 
effects still more injurious on moral culture, by generating 
the assumption that this, too, can be got by reading and the 
repeating of lessons. 

It will, I know, be said that not from intellectual teaching 
but from moral teaching, is improvement of conduct and 
diminution of crime looked for. While, unquestionably, 
many of those who ui^ on educational schemes believe in 
the moralizing effects of knowledge in general, it must be ad- 
mitted that some hold general knowledge to be inadequate, 
and contend that rules of right conduct must be taught Al- 
ready, however, reaspns have been given whj' the expectations 
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even of these, are illuBory ; proceeding, as they do, on the as- 
sumption that the intellectual acceptance of moral precepts 
will produce conformit? to them. Plenty more raasona are 
forthcoming. I will not dwell on the contradictions to this 
assiunption furnished hy the Chinese, to all of whom the high 
ethical maxima of Confucius are taught, and who yet fail to 
show us a conduct proportionately exemplary. Nor will I 
enlarge on the lesson to be derived from the United States, the 
Bchool'Sy3t«ni of which brings up the whole population undOT 
the daily influence of chapters which set forth principles of 
right conduct, and which nevertheless in its political life, and 
by many of its eocial occurrences, shows us that conformity to 
these principles is anything hut complete. It will suffice if I 
limit myself to evidence supplied by our own sociefy, past and 
present; which negatives, very decisively, these sanguine ex- 
pectations. For what have we been doing all these many 
centuries by Qur religious agencies, but preaching right prin- 
ciples to old and young f What has been the aim of services 
in our ten thousand churches week aft«r week^ but to enforce 
a code of good conduct by promised rewards and threatened 
penalties ?— the whole population having been for many gen- 
erations compelled to listen. What have the multitudinous 
Dissenting chapels been used for, unless as places where pur- 
suance of right and desistance from wrong have been unceas- 
ingly commended to all from childhood upwards ! And if 
now it is held that something more miuit be done — if. notwith- 
standing perpetual explanations and denunciations and ex- 
hortations, the misconduct is so great that society is endan- 
gered, why, after all this insistance has failed, is it expected 
that more insistance will succeed t See here the proposals and 
the implied beliefs. Teaching by clergymen not having 
had the desired effect, let us try teaching by schoolmasters. 
Bible-reading from a pulpit, with the accompaniment of im- 
posing architecture, painted windows, tombs, and "dim re- 
ligious light," having proved inadequate, suppose we try 
bible - reading in rooms with hare walls, relieved only by 
maps and drawings of animals. Commands and interdicts 
uttered by a surpliced priest to minds prepared by chant and 
organ-peal, not having been obeyed, let us see wheQier they 
will be obeyed whei> mechanically rej>eate4 in schoolboy sin{^ 
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mmg to a thieadbare usher, amid the bun of leeson-lMmiiig 
and clatter of slates. Not •very hopeful proposals, one would 
say; proceeding, as the^ do, upon one or other of the heliefo, 
that a moral precept will be effective in proportion as it is 
received without emotional accompaniment, and that its 
effectiveness will increase in proportion, to the number of 
times it is repeated. Both these belief b are directly at vari- 
ance with the results of psychological analysis and of daily 
experience. Certainly, such influence as may be gained by 
addressing moral truttiB to the intellect, is made greater if the 
accompaniments arouse an appropriate emotional excitement, 
as a religious service does ; while, conversely, Uiere can be no 
more effectual way of divesting such moral truths of their 
impressivenees, than associating them with the prosaic and 
vulgarizing sounds and sights and smells coming from 
crowded children. And no less certain is it that precepts 
often heard and little regarded, lose by repetition the small 
influence they had. What do public-schools show us t— ere 
the boys rendered merciful to one another by listening to re- 
ligious injunctions every morning? What do nnlvenities 
show us f — have perpetual chapels habitually made under- 
graduates behave better than the average of young menf 
What do Cathedral-towns show us t — is there in them a moni 
tone above that of other towns, or must we from the common 
saying, "the nearer the Church," &c., infer a pervading im- 
pression to the contrary ) What do clei^^ymen's sons show 
us t — has constant insistance on right conduct made them 
conspicuously superior, or do we not rather hear it whispered 
that something like an opposite effect seems produced. Or, to 
take one more case, what do religious newspapers show us t — 
is it that the precepts of Christianity, more familiar to their 
writers than to other writers, are more clearly to be traced in 
their articles, or has there not ever been displayed a want of 
charity in their dealings with opponents, and is it not still die- 
played ? ' Nowhere do we find that repetition of rules of right, 
already known but disregarded, produces regard for them ; bat 
we find that, contrariwise, it makes regard for them lees than 
before.' 

The prevailing assumption is, indeed, as much disproved 
by analysis as it is contradicted by familiar facts, Alrea^ 
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we hftve seen that the cmmexicai is between action and feel- 
ing ; and hence the corollair that only by a frequent passing 
of feeling into action, is the tendency to such action strength- 
ened. Just as two ideas often repeated in a. certain order, be- 
come coherent in that order ; and just as muscular motions, 
at first difficult to combine properly with one another and 
witii guiding perc«ptioiis, become by practice facile, and at 
length automatic ; so the recurring production of any conduct 
by its prompting emotion, makes that conduct relatively easy. 
Not by precept, though heard daily ; not by example, unless it 
is followed ; not only by action, often caused by the related 
feeling, can a moral habit be formed. And yet this truth, 
which Mental Science clearly teaches, and which is in har- 
mony with familiar sayings, is a truth wholly ignored in 
current educational fanaticisms 

There is ignored, too, the correlative truth ; and ignoring 
it threatens results still more disastrous. While we see an 
expectation of benefits which the means used cannot achieve, 
we see no consciousness of injuries which will be entailed by 
these means. As usually happens with those absorbed in the 
eager pursuit of some good by governmental action, there is a 
blindness to the evil reaction on the natures of citizens. Al- 
ready the natures of citizens have suffered from kindred 
reactions, due to actions set up centuries ago ; and now the 
mischievous effects are to be increased by further such reac- 
tions. 

The English people are complained of as improvident 
Very few of them lay by in anticipation of times when work 
is slack; and the general testimony is that higher wages 
commonly result only in more extravagant living or in drink- 
ing to greater excess. As we saw a while since, they neglect 
opportunities of becoming shareholders in the Companies they 
are engaged under ; and those who are most anxious for their 
welfare despair on finding how little they do to raise them- 
selves when they have the means. This tendency to seize 
immediate gratification regardless of future penalty, is com- 
mented on as characteristic of the English people ; and con- 
trasts between them and their Continental neighbours having 
been drawn, surprise is expressed that such contrasts should 
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exist Improvidence is spoken of as an inexplicable trait of 
the race — no regard being paid to the fact that races with 
which it is ctnnpared are allied in blood. The people of Nat- 
way are economical and extremely prudent The Danes, too, 
are thrifty ; and Defoe, commenting on the extravagance ot 
his countrymen, says that a Dutchman gets rich on wages out 
of which an Englishman but just lives. So, too, if we take 
the modern Germans. Alike by the complaints of the Amer- 
icans, that the Qermans are ousting them from their own 
businesses by worldag hard and living cheaply, and by the 
success here of German traders and the preference shown for 
German waiters, we are taught that in other divisions of the 
Teutonic race there is nothing like this lack of self-controL 
Nor can we ascribe to such portion of Norman blood as exists 
among us, this peculiar trait : descendants of the Normans in 
France are industrious and saving. Why, then, should the 
English people be improvident ) If we seek explanation in 
their remote lineage, we find none ; but if we seek it in the 
social conditions to which they have been subject we find a 
sufficient explanation. The English are improvident 

because they have been for ages disciplined in improvidence. 
Extravagance has been made habitual by shielding them 
&om the sharp penalties extravagance brings. Carefulness 
has been discouraged by continually showing to ttie careful 
that those who were careless did as well as, or better than, 
themselves. Nay, there have been positive penalties on care- 
fulness. Labourers working hard and paying their way, have 
constantly found themselves called on to help in supporting 
the idle around tbent ; have had tbeir goods taken under dia- 
trees-warranta, that paupers might be fed; and eventually 
have found themselves and their children reduced also to 
pauperism.* Well-conducted poor women, supporting them- 
selves without aid or encouragement, have seen the ill-con- 
ducted receiving parish-pay for their illegitimate children. 
Nay, to such extremes has tiie process gone, that women witli 
many illegitimate children, getting from the rates a weekly 
sum for each, have been chosen as wives by men who wanted 
the sums thus derived I Generation after generation the hon- 
est and independent, not marrying till they had means, and 
striving to bring up their families without assistance, have 
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been saddled with extra burdens, and Mndered from leaving 
a desirable posterity ; while the dissolute and the idle, espe- 
cially when given to that lying and servility by which those 
in authority are deluded, have been helped to jwoduce and to 
rear progeny, characterized, like themselves, by absence of 
the mental traits needed for good citizenship. And then, 
after centuries during which we have been breeding the race 
as much as possible from the intprovident, and repressing the 
multiplication of the provident, we lift our hands and exclaim 
at the recklessness our people exhibit ! If men who, for a 
score geoeratioiis, had by preference bred from their worst- 
tempered horses and their least-sagacious dogs, were then to 
wonder because their horses were vicious and their dogs 
stupid, we should think the absurdity of their policy paral- 
leled only by the absurdity of their astonishment ; but hu- 
man beings instead of inferior animals being in question, no 
absurdity is seeu either in the policy or in the astonishment 
And now something more serious happens than the over- 
looking of these evils wrought on men's natures by centuries 
of demoralizing influences. We are deliberately establishing 
further such influences. Having, as much as we could, sus- 
pended the civilizing discipline of an industrial life so carried 
on as to achieve self-maintenance without injury to others, 
we now proceed to suspend that civilizing discipline in 
another direction. Having in successive generations done 
our best to diminish the sense of responsibility, by warding- 
off evils which disregard of responsibility brings, we now 
carry the policy further by relieving parents from certain 
other responsibilities which, in the order of nature, fall on 
them. By way of checking recklessness, and discouraging 
improvident marriages, and raising the conception of duty, 
we are diffusing the belief that it is not the concern of parents 
to fit their children for the business of life ; but that the na- 
tion is bound to do this. Everywhere there ia a tacit enuncia- 
tion of the marvellous doctrine that citizens are not reeponai- 
hle individually for the bringing-up, each of his own children, 
hut that these same citizens incorporated into a society, are 
each of them responsible for the bringing-up of everybody 
else's children I The obligation does not fall upon A in his 
capacity of father, to t^w the minds as well as the bodies of 
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his of^ring ; but in bis capacitr of citizen, there does tall on 
him the obligation of mentally rearing' the offspring of B, C, 
D, and the rest ; who similarly have their direct parental 
obligationa made secondary to their indirect obligationB to 
childreD not their own t Already it ia estimated that, aa mat- 
ters are now being arranged, parents will soon pay in school- 
few for their own children, only one-sixth of the amouut 
which is paid by them through taxes, rates, and voluntary 
contributions, for children at large : in terms of money, the 
claims of children at large to their caie, will be taken as six 
times the claim of their own children ! And if, looking back 
forty years, we observe the growth of the public claim veraus 
the private claim, we may infer that the private claim will 
presently he absorbed wholly. Already the correlative theory- 
is becoming so definite and positive that you meet with the 
notion, uttfired as though it were an unquestionable truth, 
that criminals are " society's failures." Presently it will bo 
Been that, since good bodily development, as well as good 
mental development, is a pre-requisite to good citizenship, (for 
without it the citizen cannot maintain himself, and so avoid 
wrong-doing,) society is responsible also for the proper feeding 
and clothing of children ; indeed, in School-Board discussions, 
there is already an occasional admission that no logically- 
defensible halting-place can be found between the two. And 
so we are progressing towards the wonderful notion, here and 
there finding tacit expression, that people are to marry when 
they feel inclined, and other people are to take the conse- 
quences ! 

And this is thought to be the policy conducive to improve- 
ment of behaviour. Men who have been made improvident 
by being shielded from many of the evil results of improvi- 
dence, are now to be made more provident by further diield- 
ing them ^m the evil results of improvidence. Having had 
their self-control decreased by social arrangements which less- 
ened the need for self-control, other social arrangements are 
devised which will make self-control still less needful ; and it 
is hoped bo to make self-control greater. This expectation is 
absolutely at variance with the whole order of tl^gs. Life 
of every kind, human included, proceeds on an exactly-oppo- 
site principle. All lower types of beings show us that the 
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rearing of offspring' affords the highest discipline for the 
faculties. The parental instinct is everywhere that which 
calls out the energies most persistently, and in the greatest 
degree exercises the intelligence. The self-sacri&ce and the 
sagacity which inferior creatures display in the care of their 
young, are often commented upon; and everyone may see 
that parenthood produces a mental exaltation not otherwise 
producible. That it is so among mankind is daily proved. 
Continually we remark that men who were random grow 
steady when they have children to provide for ; and vain, 
thoughtless girls, becoming mothers, begin to show higher 
feelings, and capacities that were not before drawn out In 
both there is a daily discipline in unselfishness, in industry, 
in foresight The parental relation strengthens from, hour to 
hour the habit of postponing immediate ease and egoistic 
pleasure to the altruistic pleasure obtained by furthering the 
welfare of offspring. There is a frequent subordination of 
the claims of self to the claims of fellow-beings; and by no 
other agency can the practice of this subordination be so 
effectually secured. Not, then, by a decreased, but by an 
increased, sense of parental responsibility is self-control to be 
made greater and recklessness to be checked. And yet the 
policy now so earnestly and undoubtingly pursued is one 
which will inevitably diminish the sense of parental responsi- 
bility. This all-important discipline of parents' emotions is 
to be weakened that children may get reading and grammar 
and geography more generally than they would otherwise do. 
A superficial inteUectualization is to be secured at the cost of 
a deep-seated demoralization. 

Few, I suppose, will deliberately assert that information is 
important and character relatively unimportant Everyone 
observes from lime to time how much more valuable to him- 
self and others is the workman who, though unable to read, is 
diligent sober, and honest, than is the well-taught workman 
who breaks his engagements, spends days in drinking, and 
neglects his family. And, comparing members of the upper 
classes, no one doubts that the spendthrift or the gambler, 
however good his intellectual training, is inferior as a social 
unit to the man who, not having passed through the approved 
curriculum, nevertheless prospers by performing well the 
23 
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•n<ak be undertakes, Hud provides for hb children instead of 
leaving them in poverty to the care of relativM. That is to 
say, looking at the matter in the concrete, all see that for 
social welfare, good character is more impco^tant than much 
knoivledf^. And yet the manifest corollary is not drawn. 
What effect will be produced on character by artificial ^tpU- 
ances for spreading knowledge, is not asked. Of the ends to 
be kept in view by the legislator, all are unimportant com- 
pared with the end of character-making ; and yet character^ 
making is an end wholly unrecognized. 

Let it be seen that the future of a nation depends on the 
natures of its units ; that their natures are inevitably modified 
in adaptation to the conditions in which they are placed; 
that the feelings called into play by these conditions will 
strengthen, while those which have diminished demands on 
them will dwindle ; and it will be seen that the bettering <rf 
conduct can be effected, not by insisting on nm-riinii of good 
conduct, still less by mere intellectual culture, but only by 
that daily exercise of the higher sentiments and repreeaion of 
the lower, which results from keeping men subordinate to the 
requirements of orderly social life — letting them suffer the 
inevitable penalties of breaking these requirements and reap 
the benefits of conforming to them. This alone is national 
education. 

One further instance of the need for psycholc^cal in- 
quiries as guides to sociological concluaions may be named — 
an instance of quite a different kind, hut one no less relevant 
to questions of the time. I refer to the comparative psychol- 
ogy of the sexes. Women, as well as men, are units in a 
society ; and tend by their natures to give that society certain 
traits of structure and action. Hence the question — Are the 
mental natures of men and women the same J — is an impor- 
tant one to the sociologist If they are, an increase of femi- 
nine influence is not likely to affect the social type in a 
marked manner. If they are not, the social type will inevi- 
tably be changed by increase of feminine infiuence. 

That men and women are mentally alike, is as imtrue aa 
that they are alike bodily. Just as certainly as they have 
physical differences which are related to the lespectiTe parts 
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they play in the maintenance of the race, so certainly have 
th«7 psychical differences, Bimilarly related to their respective 
shares in the rearing and protection ot offspring. To suppose 
that along with the unlikenesses between their parental activ- 
ities there do not go anlikeneeses of mental faculties, is to 
suppose that here alone in all Nature, there is no adjustment 
of special powers to special functions.* 

Two classes of differences exist between the psychical, as 
between the physical, structures of men and women, wMch 
are both determined by this same fundamental need— adaptor 
tion to the paternal and maternal duties. The first set of 
differences is that which results bom a somewhatrearlier 
arrest of individual evolution in women than in men ; necessi- 
tated by the reservation of vital power to meet the cost of re- 
production. Whereas, in man, individual evolution continues 
until the physiological cost of self-maintenance very nearly 
balances what nutrition supplies, in woman, an arrest of indi- 
vidual development takes place while there is yet a cmt- 
siderable margin of nutrition : otherwise there could be no 
offspring. Hence the fact that girls come earlier to maturity 
than boys. Hence, too, the chief contrasts in bodily form : 
the masculine figure being distinguished from the feminine 
by the greater relative sizes of the parts which carry on ex- 
ternal actions and entail physiological cost— the limbs, and 
those thoracic viscera which their activity immediately taxes. 
And hence, too, the physiological truth that throughout their 
lives, but especially during the child-bearing age, women ex- 
hale smaller quantities of carbonic acid, relatively to their 
weights, than men do ; showing that the evolution of energy 
is relatively less as well as absolutely lees. This rather earlier 
cessation of individual evolution tJios necessitated, showing 
itself in a rather smaller growth of the nervo-muscular sys- 
tem, so that both the limbs which act and the brain which 
makes them act are somewhat lees, has two results on the 
mind. The mental manifestations have scmiewhat lees of 
general power or massiveness ; and beyond this ihen is a per- 
ceptible falling-short in those two faculties, intellectual and 
emotional, which are the latest products of human evolution 
— the power of abstract reasoning and that most abstract of 
the emotiooB, the sentiment of justice — the eeotimeut which 
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n£>iilates conduct irrespectiTe of personal attachments and 
the likes or dislikes felt for individuals.* 

After this quantitative meatal distinction, which becomes 
incidentallj qualitative h; telling most upon the most recent 
and most complex faculties, there come the qualitatiTe mental 
distinctious couaeqaent on the relations of men and wmoen 
to their children and to one another. Though the parental 
instinct, which, considered in its essential nature, is a lore of 
the helpless, is common to the two; jet it is obyioual^ not 
identical in the twa That the particular form of it which 
responds to infantine helplessness is more dominant in women 
than in men, cannot be questioned. In man the instinct ia 
not so habitually excited b; the very helpless, but has a more  
generalized relation to all the relatively-weak who are depen- 
dent upon him. Doubtless, along with this more specialized 
instinct in women, there go special aptitudes for dealing with 
infantine life— an adapted power of intuition and a fit adjust- 
ment of behaviour. That there is here a mental specializa- 
tion, joined with the bodily specialization, is undeniable; and 
this mental specialization, though primarily related to the 
rearing of offspring, affects in some degree the conduct at 
large. 

The remaining qualitative distinctions between the minds 
of men and women, are those which have grown out of tlieir 
mutual relation as stronger and weaker. If we trace the 
genesis of human character, by considering the conditions ol 
existence through which the human race passed in early bar- 
baric times and during civilization, we shall see that the 
weaker sex has naturally acquired certain mental traits by ita 
dealings with the stronger. In the course of the struggles for 
existence among wild tribes, those tribes survived in which 
the men were not only powerful and courageous, but aggres- 
sive, unscrupulous, intensely egoistic Necessarily, flien, the 
men of the conquering races which gave origin to the civil- 
ized races, were men in whom the brutal characteristics weve 
dominant; and necessarily the women of such races, haTins* 
to deal with brutal men, prospered in proportion as th^ pos- 
sessed, or acquired, fit adjustments of nature. How were 
women, unable by strength to hold their own, otherwise en- 
abled to hold their own f Several mental traits helped them 
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to do this. We may set down, first, the ability to 

please, and the concomitant love of approbation. Clearly, 
other things equal, among women liying at the mercy of men, 
those who succeeded most in pleasing would be the most likely 
to survive and leave posterity. And (recognizing the pre- 
dominant descent of qualities on the same side) this, acting on 
successive generations, tended to establish, as a feminine trait, 
a special solicitude to be approved, and an aptitude of manner 
to this end. Similarly, the wives of merciless savages 

must, other things equal, have prospered in proportion to 
their powers of disguising their feelings. "Women who be- 
trayed the state of antagonism produced in them by ill-treat- 
ment, would be less likely to survive and leave offspring than 
those who concealed their antagonism ; and hence, by inherit- 
ance and selection, a growth of this trait proportionate to the 
requirement. In some cases, t^in, the arts of pamift- 

sion enabled women to protect themselves, and by implication 
their offspring, where, in the absence of such arts, they would 
have disappeared early, cw would have reared fewer chil- 
dren. One further ability may be named as likely to 
be cultivated and established — the ability to distinguish 
quickly the passing feelings of those around. In barbarous 
times a woman who could from a movement, tone of voice, or 
expression of face, instantly detect in her savage husband the 
passion that was rising, would be likely to escape dangers run 
into by a woman less skilled in interpreting the natural lan- 
guage of feeling. Hence, from the perpetual exercise of this 
power, and the survival of those having most of it, we may 
infer its establishment as a feminine faculty. Ordinarily, this 
feminine faculty, showing itself in an aptitude for guessing 
the state of mind through the external signs, end simply in 
intuitions formed without assignable reasons ; but when, m 
happens in rare cases, there is joined with it skill in psycho- 
logical analysis, there results an extremely-remarkable ability 
to interpret the mental states of others. Of this ability we have 
a living example never hitherto paralleled among women, and 
ia but few, if any, cases exceeded among men. Of 
course, it is not asserted that the specialities of mind here de- 
scribed as having been developed in women by the necessities 
of defence in their dealing with men, are peculiar to (heig; 
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in men also they have been developed as aids to defeooe in 
their dealings with one another. But the difference is that 
whereas, in ttieir dealings with one anothw, men depended on 
these aids only in Bome meaaure, women in their dealings 
with men depended upon them almost wholly— within the 
domestic circle as well as without it Hence, in virtue of that 
partial limitatioa of heredity bj sex, which many facts through- 
out Nature shows us, thej have come to be more marked a 
women than in men.' 

One further distinctive mental trait in women, springs oat 
of the relation of the sexes as adjusted to the welfare of Qm 
race. I refer to the eifect which the manifestation of power 
of every kind in men, has in determining the attachments of 
women. That this is a trait inevitably produced, will be 
manifest on asking what would have happened if women had 
by preference attached themselves to the weaker men. If the 
weaker men had habitually left posterity when the stronger 
did not, a progressive deterioration of the race would have 
resulted. Clearly, therefore, it has happened (at least, since 
the cessation of marriage by capture or by purchase has 
allowed feminine choice to play an important part)j that, 
among women unlike in their taBt«a, those who were fasci- 
nated by power, bodily or mental, and who married men able 
to protect them and their children, were more likely to sur- 
vive in posterity than women to whom weaker men ware 
pleasing, and whose children were both less efficiently guarded 
and less capable of self-preservation if they reached maturi^. 
To this admiration for power, caused thus inevitably, is asori- 
bable the fact sometimes commented upon as strange, that 
women will continue attached to men who use tbem ill, 
but whose brutality goes along with power, more than 
they will continue attached to weaker men who use {ham 
well. With this admiration of power, primarily hav- 

ing this function, there goes the admiration of power in gen- 
eral ; which is more marked in women than in men, and 
shows itself both theologically and politically. That the emo- 
tion of awe aroused by contemplating whatever suggeols 
transcendent force or capacity, which constitutes religious 
feeling, is strongest in women, is proved in many waya Wb 
read that among the Qr99ks tbe women were more reU^ous^ 
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excitable than the men. Sir Butherford Alcock telk us of 
the Japanese that "in the temples it is very rare to see any 
congregation except women and children ; the men, at any 
time, are very few, and those generally of the lower classes." 
Of the pilgrims to the temple of Juggernaut, it is stated that 
"at least five-sixths, and often nine-tentha, of them are fe- 
males." And we are also told of the Sikhs, that the womeir 
believe in more gods than the men do. Which facts, coming 
from different races and times, sufficiently show us that the 
like fact, familiar to us in Boman Catholic countries and to 
some extent at home, is not, as many think, due to the edu- 
cation of women, but has a deeper cause in natural character. 
And to this same cause is in like manner to be ascribed the 
greater respect felt by women for all embodiments and c^m- 
bols of authority, governmental and social. 

Thus the d priori inference, that fitness for their respec- 
tive parental functions implies mental differences between 
the sexes, as it implies bodily differences, is justified ; as is 
also the kindred inference that secondary differences are 
necessitated by their relations to one another. Those unlike- 
nesses of mind between men and women, which, under the 
conditions, were to he expected, are the unlikenesses we actu- 
ally find. That they are fixed in degree, by no means follows : 
indeed, the contrary follows. Determined as we see they some 
of them are by adaptation of primitive women's natures to the 
natures of primitive men, it is inferable that as civilization re- 
adjusts men's natures to higher social requirements, there 
goes on a corresponding re-adjustment between the natures of 
men and women, tending in sundry respects to diminish their 
differences. Especially may we anticipate that those mental 
peculiarities developed in women as aids to defence against 
men in barbarous times, will diminish. It is probable, too, 
that though all kinds of power will continue to be attractive 
to them, the attractiveness of physical strength and the 
raentel attributes that commonly go along with it, will de- 
cline ; while the attributes which conduce to social influence 
will become more attractive. Further, it is to be anticipated 
that the higher culture of women, carried on within such 
limits as shall not unduly tax the physique (and here, by 
higher culture, I do not mean mere language-learning and an 
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ertensioD of the detestable craiDming-Bjsteia at present in 
uae), will in other wajs reduce the contrast Slovly leading 
to the result eveiywhere Been throughout the organic world, 
of a self-preserving power inversely proportionate to the 
race-preserving power, it will entail a leas-early arrest of in- 
dividual evolution, and a diminution of those mental differ- 
ences between men and women, which the early arrest pro- 
duces. 

Admitting such to be changes which the future will prob- 
ably see wrought out, we have meanwhile to bear in mind 
these traits of intellect and feeling which distinguish women, 
and to take note of them as factors in social phencanona — 
much more important factors than we commonly suppose. 
Considering them in the above order, we may note, first, that 
the love of the helpless, which in her maternal capacity wom- 
an displays in a more special form than man, inevitably 
affects all her thoughts and sentiments ; and this being joined 
in her with a less-developed sentiment of abstract justice, she 
responds more readily when appeals to pity are made, than 
when appeals are made to equity. In foregoing chapters we 
have seen how much our social policy disregards the claims 
of individuals to whatever their efforts purchase, so long as 
no obvious misery is brought on them by the disregard ; but 
when individuals suffer in ways conspicuous enough to excite 
commiseration, they get aid, and often as much aid if their 
sufferings are caused by themselves as if they are caused by 
others— often greater aid, indeed. This social policy, to which, 
men tend in an injurious degree, women tend to still more. 
The maternal instinct delights in yielding benefits apart from 
deserts; and being partially excited by whatever shows a 
feebleness that appeals for help (supposing antagonism has 
not been aroused), carries into social action this preference of 
generosity to justice, even more than men do. A further 
tendency having the same general direction, results from the 
aptitude which the feminine intellect has to dwell on the con- 
crete and proximate rather than on the abstract and remote. 
The representative faculty in women deals quickly and clearly 
with the personal, the special, and the immediate; but less 
readily grasps the general and the impersonal. A vivid im- 
agination of simple direct consequences mostly shuts out frooj 
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her mind the im&^natioa of coasequencea that are complex 
and indirect. The respective behaviourB of mothers and fathers 
to children, sufficiently exemplify this difference . mothers 
thinking chiefly of present effects on the conduct of children, 
and regarding less the distant effects on their characters ; while 
fathers often repress the promptings of their sympathies with 
a view to ultimate benefits. And this difference between their 
ways of estimating consequences, affectuig their judgments oq 
social affairs as on domestic affairs, makes women err still 
more than men do in seeking what seems an immediate pub- 
lic good without thought of distant public evils. Once more, 
we have in women the predominant awe of power and au- 
thority, swaying their ideas and sentiments about all institu- 
tions. This tends towards the strengthening of governments, 
political and ecclesiasticaL Faith in whatever presents itself 
with imposing accompaniments, is, for the reason above as- 
signed, especially strong in women. Doubt, or criticism, or 
calling-in-question of things that are established, is rare among 
them. Hence in public affairs their influence goes towards 
the maintenance of controlling agencies, and does not resist 
the extension of such agencies 1 rather, in pursuit of immedi- 
ate promised beneflts, it urges on that extension ; since the 
concrete good in view excludes from their thoughts the re- 
mote evils of multiplied restraints. Reverencing power more 
than men do, women, by implication, respect freedom leas- 
freedom, that is, not of the nominal kind, but of that real kind 
which consists in the ability of each to carry on his own life 
without hindrance from others, so long as he does not hinder 

As factors in social phenomena, these distinctive menta. 
traits of women have ever to be remembered. Women have 
in all times played a part, and, in modem days, a very nota- 
ble part, in determining social arrangements. They act both 
directly and indirectly. Directly, they take a large, if not the 
larger, share in that ceremonial government which supple- 
ments the political and ecclesiastical governments ; and as 
supporters of these other governments, especially the ecclesi 
astical, their direct aid is by no means unimportant. Indi- 
rectly, they act by modifying the opinions and sentiments of 
men — first, in educati<»i, when the expression of maternal 
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thoughts and feelings affects the thoughts aad feelinga of 
boTs, and afterwards in domestic and social intercourse, dnr- 
ing which the feminine sentiments sway men's public acti^ 
both conaciousl J. and unconsciously. Whether it is deeirable 
that the share already taken by women in determining social 
arrangements and actions should be increased, is a question 
we will leave undiscussed. Here I am concerned merely to 
point out that, in the course of a psychol<^cal {nvpaiatioti for 
the study of Sociology, wo must include the compaiatiTe pay- 
chology of the sexes ; so that if any change is made, ve may 
make it knowing what we are doing. 

Assent to the general proposition set forth in this chapter, 
does not depend on assent to the particular propositionB un- 
folded in illustrating it Those who, while pressing forward 
education, are so certain they know what good education i^ 
that, in an essentiaUy-Fapal spirit, they wish to force chil- 
dren through their existing school-courses, under penalty <m 
parents who resist, will not have their views modified hy 
what has been said. I do not look, either, for any aj^ireciable 
effect on those who shut out from consideratioa the reactiTe 
influence on moral nature, entailed by the action of a system 
of intellectual culture which habituates parents to moke the 
public responsible for their children's minds. Nor do I think 
it likely that many of those who wish to change fundsr 
mentally the political Btattis of women, will be influenced by 
the considerations above set forth on the comparative pay^ 
chology of the sexes. But without acceptance of these illoB- 
trative conclusions, there may be acceptance of the general 
conclusion, that psychological truths underlie sociological 
truths, and must therefore be sought by the sociologist For 
whether discipline of the intellect does or does not change the 
emotions; whether national character is or is not progreo- 
sively adapted to social conditions; whether the minds of 
men and women are or are not alike ; are obviously psycho- 
logical questions ; and either answer to any one of them, im- 
plies a psychological conclusion. Kenco, whoever on any ot 
these questions has a conviction to which he would give legis- 
lative expression, is basing a sociological belief upon a psy- 
chological belief ; and cannot deny that the one is true only 
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if the other is true. Having admitted this, he must admit 
that without preparation in Uental Science there can be no 
Social Science. For, otherwise, he must assert that the ran- 
domlj-made and carelesslf-grouped obBerrationa on Uiud, 
common to all people, are better as guides than observations 
cautiously collected, critically examined, and generalized in a 
sfHtematic way. 

No one, indeed, who is once led to dwell on the matter, can 
fail to see bow absurd is the sajqiodtion that there can be a 
rational interpretation of men's combined actions, without a 
previoiis rational interpretation of those thoughts and feelings 
by which their individual actions are prompted. Nothing 
comes out of a society but what originates in the motive of an 
individual, or in the united similar motives of many individ- 
uals, or in the conflict of the united similar motives of some 
having certain interests, with the diverse motives of others 
whose interests are different. Always the power which initi- 
ates a change is feeling, separate or aggregated, guided to its 
ends by intellect ; and not even au approach to an explana- 
tion of social phenomena can be made, without the thoughts 
and sentiments of citizens being recognized as factors. How, 
then, can there be a true account of social actions without a 
true account of these thoughte and sentiments t Manifestly, 
these who ignore Psychology as a preparation for Sociology, 
can defend their position only by proving that while other 
groups of phenomena require special study, the phenomena of 
Mind, in all their variety and intricacy, are best understood 
without special study ; and that knowle^e of human nature 
gained haphazard, becomes obscure and misleading in propor- 
tion Bs there is added to it knowledge deliberately sought and 
carefully put together. 
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OONOLDSIOIT. 

Of readers who have accompanied me thos far. probably 
some thick tbat the conteals of the work go bey oiid the limiU 
implied by its title. Under the bead, Study of Sociology, ta 
many sociological questions have been incidentally discussed, 
that the science itself has been in a measure dealt with while 
dealing with the study of it Admitting this criticiani, my 
excuse must be that tbe fault, if it is one, has beea scarcely 
avoidable. Nothing to much purpose can be said about tlu 
study of any science without sayine a good deal about the 
general and special truths it includes, or what the exposittw 
holds to be truths. To write an essay on the study of Astron- 
omy in which there should be no direct or implied conviction 
respecting the Copemican theory of the Solar System, nor any 
such recognition of the Law of Gravitation as involved ac- 
ceptance or rejection of it, would be a task difficult to execute, 
and, when executed, probably of little value. Similarly with 
Sociology — it is next to impossible for a writer who points out 
the way towards its truths, to exclude all tacit or avowed 
expressions of opinion about those truths ; and, were it possi- 
ble to exclude such expressions of opinion, it would be at 
the cost oF those illustrations needed to make his exposition 
effective. 

Such must be, in part, my defence for having set down 
many thoughts which the title of this work does not covar. 
Especially have I found myself obliged thus to transgren, 
by representing the study of Sociology as the study of Bvola- 
tiou in its most complex form. It is clear that to one who 
considers the facts societies exhibit as having had their origin 
in supematuial interpoaitiona, or in the wills of individnt! 
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ruling men, the study of these facts wiU have aa aspect 
v( holly unlike that which it has to one who contemplates 
them as generated by processes of growth and development 
co/itinuing- through centuries. Ignoring, as the first view 
tacitly does, that conformity to law, in the Bcientiflc sense of 
the word, which the second view tacitly asserts, there can be 
but little community between the methods of inquiry proper 
lo them respectively. Continuous causation, which in the 
One case there is little or no tendency to trace, becomes, in the 
Other case, the chief object of attention ; whence it follows 
that there must be formed wholly-different ideas of the ap- 
propriate m.odes of investigation. A foregone conclusion 
respecting the nature of social phenomena, is thus inevitably 
implied in any suggestions for the study of them. 

While, however, it must be admitted that throughout this 
Work there runs the assumption that the facts, simultaneous 
uid successive, which societies present, have a genesis no leas 
natural than the genesis of facts of all other classes ; it is not 
admitted that this assumption was made unawares, or without 
warrant At the outset, the grounds for it were examined, 
rhe notion, widely accepted in name though not consistently 
act«d' upon, that social phenconena differ from phenomena of 
most other kinds as being under special providence, we found 
to be entirely discredited by its expositors ; nor, when closely 
looked into, did the great-man-theory of social affairs prove 
to be more tenable. Besides finding that both these views, 
rooted as they are in the ways of thinking natural to primi- 
tive men, would not bear criticism ; we found that even their 
defenders continually betrayed their beliefs in the production 
of social changes by natural causes — tacitly admitted that 
after certain antecedents certain consequents are to be ex- 
pected— tacitly admitted, therefore, that some prevision is 
possible, and therefore some subject-matter for Science, 
From these negative justifications for the belief that So- 
ciology is a science, we turned to the positive justiflcationfL 
We found that every aggregate of units of any order, has 
certain traits necessarily determined by the properties of its 
imits. Hence it was inferable, it priori, that, given the 
natures of the men who are their units, and certain charac- 
ters in the societies formed are pre-determined — othw charac- 
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ten being: determined by the co-operation of t 
conditionB. The current assertion that Sociology is not 
possible, implieB a misconception of its nature. Using the 
analogy supplied by a human life, we saw that just as bodily 
development and stracture and function, furnish subjeoi- 
matter few biological science, though the erenta set ftnih by 
the biographer go beyond ite range ; bo, social growth, and the 
rifle of structures and functions accompanying it, furnish 
subject-matter for a Science of Society, though the facts with 
which historians fill their pages mostly yield no material tor 
Science. Thus conceiving the scope of the science, we saw, 
on comparing rudimentary societiea with one another and 
with societies in different stages of progress, that they do 
present certain common traits of structure and of function, 
as well as certain common traits of development Furtbw 
comparisons similarly made, opened laige questions, such aa 
that of the relation between social growth and organisation, 
which form parts of this same science ;— questions of tran> 
scendent importance compared with those occupying the 
minds of politicians and writers of history 

The difficulties of the Social Science next drew our atten- 
tion. We saw that in this case, though in no other case, the 
facts to he observed and generalised by the student, are ex- 
hibited by an aggregate of which be forms a part. In fau 
capacity of inquirer, he should have no inclinati<Ma towards 
one or other conclusion respecting the phenomena to he genr 
eralized ; but in his capacity of citizen, helped to live by the 
life of his society, imbedded in its structures, sharing in its 
activities, breathing its atmosphere of thought and sentiment, 
he is partially coerced into such views as favour harmonious 
co-operation with his fellow-citiEens. Hence immense ob- 
stacles to the Social Science, unparalleled by those standing 
in the way of any other science. 

From considering thus generally these causes of error, we 
turned to consider them specially. Under the head of objec- 
tive difficulties, we glanced at those many ways in which evi- 
dence collected by the sociological inquirer is vitiated. That 
extreme untrustworthiness of witnesses which results from 
«W^f08nea^ ,or fant|ttcism, or e«4f-ia(«^ was iUnatntod; 
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&ad we sa'w that, in addition to the perversions of statement 
hence arising, there are others which arise from the tendency 
there is for some kinds of evidence to draw attention, while 
evidence of opposite kinds, much larger in quantity, draws no 
attention. Further, it was shown that the nature of socio- 
logical facts, each of which is not observable in a single object 
or act, but is reached only through registration and compari- 
son of many objects and acts, makes the perception of them 
harder than that of other facts. It was pointed out that the 
wide distribution of social phenomena in Space, greatly hin- 
ders true apprehensions of them ; and it was also pointed out 
that another impediment, even still greater, is consequent on 
their distribution in Tinte — a distribution such that many of 
the facts to be dealt with, take centuries to unfold, and can be 
grasped only by combining in thought multitudinous changes 
that are slow, involved, and not easy to trace. Beyond 

these diflttculties which we grouped as distinguishing the 
science itself, objectively considered, we saw that there are 
other difficulties, conveniently to be grouped as subjective, 
which are also great For the interpretation of human con- 
duct as socially displayed, every one is compelled to use, as a 
key, his own nature— ascribing to others thoughts and feelings 
like his own ; and yet, while this automorphic interpretation 
b indispensable, it is necessarily more or less misleading. 
Very generally, too, a subjective difiBculty arises from the lack 
of intellectual faculty complex enough to grasp these social 
phenomena, which are so extremely involved. And again, 
very few have by culture gained that plasticity of faculty 
requisite for conceiving and accepting those immensely- varied 
actualities which societies in different times and places dis- 
play, and those multitudinous possibilities to be inferred from 
them. Nor, of subjective difficulties, did these exhaust 

the list. From the emotional, as well as from the intellectual, 
part of the nature, we saw that there arise obstacles. The 
ways in which beliefs about social affairs are perverted by in- 
tense fears and excited hopes, were pointed out We noted 
the feeling of impatience, as another common cause of mis- 
judgment. A contrast was drawn showing, too, what per- 
verse estimates of public events men are led to make by their 
sympathies and antipathies— how, where their hate has been 
i 
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aroused, they utter unqualified condemnations ol ill-deeds for 
which there was much excuse, while, if their admiration is 
excited by vast successes, they condone inexcusable ill-deed> 
immeasurably greater in amount. And we also saw that 
among the distortions of judgment caused by the emotiona, 
have to be included those immense onea generated by the 
sentiment of loyalty to a personal ruler, or to a ruling powcv 
otherwise embodied. 

These distortions of judgment caused by the emotions, thus 
indicated generally, we went on to consider specially — treat- 
ing of them as different forms of bias. Though, during edu- 
cation, understood in a wide sense, many kinds of biaa are 
commenced or given, there is one which our educational sys- 
tem maJces especially strong— the double bias in favour of the 
religions of enmity and of amity. Needful as we found both 
of these to be, we perceived that among the beliefs about social 
affairs, prompted now by the one and now by the other, thrae 
are glaring incongruities ; and that scientific conceptions can be 
formed only when there is a compromise between the dictatea 
of pure egoism and the dictates of pure altruism, for which 
they respectively stand. We observed, next, the warp- 

ing of opinion which tiie bias of patriotism causes. Bec<^;nis- 
ing the truth that the preservation of a society is made poaal- 
ble only by a due amount of patriotic feeling in citizens, we 
saw that this feeling inevitably disturbs the judgment when 
comparisons between societies are made, and that the data re- 
quired for Social Science are thus vitiated ; and we saw that 
the effort to escape this bias, leading as it does to aa oppo- 
site bias, is apt to vitiate the data in another way. While 
finding the class-bias to be no less essential, we found that it 
no less inevitably causes one-eidedness in the conceptions of 
social affaire. Noting how the various sub-classes have their 
specialities of prejudice corresponding to tiieir class-intereets, 
we noted, at greater length, how the more general prejudices of 
the larger and more widely-distinguished classes, prevent thenl 
from forming balanced judgments. That in politics ths 
bias of party interferes with those calm examinations by 
which alone the conclusions of Social Science can be reached, 
scarcely needed pointing out We observed, however, that 
beyond the political bias under its party-f<nrm, there is a jaon 
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general political bias— the bias towards an exclusively-politica] 
view of social affairs, and a corresponding faith in political 
instrumentalities. As affecting the study of Social Science, 
this bias was shown to be detrimental as directing the atten- 
tion too much to the phenomena of social regulation, and ex- 
cluding from thought the actiTities regulated, constituting an 
aggregate of phenomena far more important Lastly, 

we came to the theological bias, which, under its general form 
and under its special forms, disturbs in various ways our 
judgments on social questions. Obedience to a supposed 
divine command, being its standard of rectitude, it does not 
ask concerning any social arrangement whether it conduces 
to social welfare, so much as whether it conforms to the 
creed locally established. Hence, in each place and time, 
those conceptions about public affairs which the theological 
bias fosters, tend to diverge from the truth in so far as the 
creed then and there accepted divei^ea from the truth. And 
besides the positive evil thus produced, there is a negative 
evil, due to discouragement of the habit of estimating actions 
by the results they eventually cause— a habit which the study 
of Social Science demands. 

Having thus contemplated, in general and in detail, the 
difficulties of the Social Science, we turned our attention to the 
preliminary discipline required. Of the conclusions reached 
so recently, the reader scarcely needs reminding. Study of 
the sciences in general having been pointed out as the proper 
means of generating fit habits of thought, it was shown that 
the sciences especially to he attended to are those treating of 
Life and of Mind. There can be no imderstanding of social 
actions without some knowledge of hiunan nature ; there can 
be no deep knowledge of human nature without some knowl- 
edge of the laws of Mind ; there can be no adequate knowledge 
of the laws of Mind without knowledge of the laws of Life. 
And that knowledge of the Laws of Life, as exhibited in Man, 
may be properly grasped, attention must be given to the laws 
of Life in general. 

What is to be hoped from such a presentation of difflcultiea 
and such a programme of preparatory studies I Who, in 
drawing his conclusions about public policies, will be m^e to 
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hesitate by remembering the many obstacles that stand in Hie 
iray of right judgments t Who will think it needfnl to fit 
himself by inquiries bo various and so extensive t Who, in 
short, will be led to doubt any of the inferencea he has drawn 
or be induced to pause before be draws othera, by c<mscioii>- 
ness of these many liabilitiee ta error arising from want of 
knowledge, want of discipline, and want of duly-balanced 
sentiments ? 

To these questions there can be but the obvious reply — a 
reply which the foregoing chapters themselves involve — that 
very litUe is to be expected. The implication throughout the 
argument has been that for every society, and for each stage in 
its evolution, there is an appropriate mode of feeling and 
thinking; and that no mode of feeling and thinking not 
adapted to its degree of evolution, and to its surroundingH, can 
be p^-manently established. Though not exactly, still approxi- 
mately, the average opinion in any age and country, is a funo- 
tion of the social structure in that age and country. There 
may be, as we see during times of revolution, a ccmsideralide 
incongruity between the ideas that become current and Qio 
social arrangements which exist, and are, in great meaania, 
appropriate ; though even then the incongruity does but mark 
the need for a re-adjustment of institutions to character. 
While, however, those successive compromisee which, during 
social evolution, have to be made between the changed naturea 
of citizens and the institutiona evolved by ancestral citisens, im- 
ply disagreements, yet these are but partial and temporary— in 
tiiose societies, at least, which are developing and not in coniso 
of dissolution. For a society to hold together, the institutions 
that are needed and the conceptions that are generally current, 
must be in tolerable harmony. Hence, it is not to be expected 
that modes of thinking on social affairs, are to be in any con- 
siderable degree changed by whatever may be said respecting 
the Social Science, its difficulties, and the required preparations 
for studying it 

The only reasonable hope is, that here and there one may 
be led, in calmer moments, to remember how largely his be- 
liefs about public matters have been made for him by circom- 
stances, and how probable it is that they are either untrue ae 
but partially true. When he reflects on the doubtfulness of 
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ibe evidence which h« generalizes, collected hRp-hazard from 
a narroir area — vhen he counts up the perverting sentiments 
fostered in him by education, country, class, party, creed — 
when, observing those around, he sees that from other evi- 
dcuce selected to gratify sentiments partially unlike his own, 
there result unlike views ; he may occasionally recollect how 
largely mere accidents have determined his convictions. Beo- 
oUectingr this, he may be induced to hold these convictions 
not quite so strongly ; may see the need for criticism of them 
with a view to revision ; and, above all, may be somewhat less 
eager to act in pursuance of them. 

While the few to whom a Social Science is conceivable, 
may in some deg7«e be thus influenced by what is said con- 
cerning tiie study of it, there can, of course, be no effect on 
the many to whom such a science seems an absurdity, or an 
impiety, or both. The feeling usually excited by the proposal 
to deal scientiflcally with these most-complex phenomena, is 
like that which was excited in ancient times by the proposal 
to deal scientiflcally with phenomena of simpler kinds. As 
Mr. Grote writes of Socrates— 

"Physics and astronomy, in bis opinion, belonged to the divine 
class of phenomena, in which hnniNi research was insaae, fruitless, 
and impions."' 

And as he elsewhere writes respecting the attitude oi the 
Qreek mind in general : — 

"Id his [the early Greek's] vieir, the description of the sun, as 
given in a modern astronomical treatise, wonld hava appeared not 
merely absurd, bat rapQlsive and impions: even in later times, when 
the positive spirit of inquiry had made considerable progress, Anaiago- 
raa and other astronomers incurred the charge of blasphemy for dis- 
personifying HSlios, and trying to assign invariable laws to the solar 
phenomena."' 

That a likeness exists between the feeling then displayed 
respecting phenomena of inorganic nature, and the feeling 
now displayed respecting phenomena of Life and Society, ia 
manifest. The ascription of social actions and political events 
entirely to natural causes, thus leaving out Providence as a 
factor, seems to the religious mind of our day, as seemed to 
the naind of the pious Qnek tbe dispenoniScatioii of HWoa 
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and the explanatioD of celestial motions otherwise than I9 
immediate divine agency. As was said by Mr. G-ladatone, in 
a speech made shortly after the first publication of the second 
chapter of this volume — 

" I lately read b discosaion on the muiner in which the laising up 
of putioular individiuUs occasioiially occurs in great criwa of hnnua 
history, u if some sacred, iarisible power hMl raised them ap and 
placed them in particular positioua for special purposes. The writer 
Bays that they are not nQlform, but admits that they are common — so 
common and so remarkable that men would be liable to term them 
providential io a pre-BcientiBo age. And this was said without the 
smallest notion apparently in the writer's mind that he was giving 
utterance to anything that could startle or alarm — it was said as a 
kind of commonplaco. It would seem that in his view there was a 
time when mankind, lost in ignorance, might, without forfeiting en- 
tirely their title to the name of ratioual creatures, believe in a Fiori- 
dence, but that since that period another and greater power has arisen 
under the name of science, and this power has gone to war with Provi- 
dence, and Providence is driven from the field — and we have now the 
happiness of living in the scientific age, when Providence Is no longer 
to be treated as otherwise than an idle dream,"' 

Of the mental attitude, very general beyond the limits of 
the scientific world, which these utterances of Hr. Gladstone 
exemplify, he has since given further illustration ; and, in hia 
anxiety to check a movement he thinks mischievous, has bo 
conspicuously made biuiself tile exponent of the anti-scientific 
view, that we may fitly regard his thoughts on the matter as 
typical. In an address delivered by him at the Liverpool Col- 
lege, and since re-puhlished with additions, he says : — 

" Upon the ground of what is termed evolution, God is relieved ot 
the labour of creation ; in the name of unchangeable laws, Be is dla> 
charged from governing the worid." 

This passage proves the kinship between Mr. Gladst<me^ con- 
ception of things and that entertained by the Greeks, to bo 
even closer than above alleged; for its implication is, not 
simply that the scientific interpretation of vital and social 
phenomena as conforming to fixed laws, is repugnant to him, 
but that tlie like interpretation of inorganic phenomena is re- 
pugnant In common with the ancient Greek, he regards aa 
irreligious, any explanation of Nature which dispenses with 
immediate divine superintendence. Be appears to overlook 
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the fact that the doctrine of gravitation, with the entira sci- 
ence of phTsical Astronomy, is open to the game charge afi this 
wliicb he makes against the doctrine of evolution ; and he 
seems not to have remembered that throughout the past, each 
further step made by Science has been denounced for reasons 
like those which he assigns.* 

It is instructive to observe, however, that in these prevail- 
ing conceptions expressed by Mr. Gladstone, which we have 
here to note as excluding the conception of a Social Science, 
there b to be traced a healthful process of compromise be- 
tween old and new. For as in the current conceptions about 
the order of events in the lives of personE^ there is a partner- 
ship, wholly illogical though temporarily convenient, between 
the ideas of natural causation and of providential interference ; 
so, in the current political conceptions, the belief in divine in- 
terpositions goes along with, and by no means excludes, the 
beUef in a natural production of effects on society by natural 
agencies set to work. In relation to the occurrences of indi- 
vidual life, we displayed our national aptitude for thus enter- 
taining mutually-destructive ideas, when an unpopular prince 
suddenly gained popularity by outliving certain abnormal 
changes in his blood, and when, on the occasion of his re- 
covery, providential aid and natural causation were unitedly 
recognized by a thanksgiving to God and a baronetcy to the 
doctor. And similarly, we see that throughout all our public 
actions, the theory which Kr. Gladstone represents, that great 
men are providentially raised up to do things God has decided 
upon, and that the com-se of aSairs is supematurally ordered 
thus or thus, does not in the least interfere with the passing 
of measures calculated to achieve desired ends in ways classed 
as natural, and nowise modifies the discussion of such meas- 
ures on their merits, as estimated in terms of cause and conse- 
quence. While the prayers with which each l^slalive sitting 
commences, show a nominal belief in an immediate divine 
guidance, the votes with which the sitting ends, given in pur- 
suance of reasons which the speeches assign, show us a real 
belief that the effects will be determined by the agencies set 
to work. 

Still, it is clear that the old conception, while it qualifies 
the new but little in the regulating of actions, qualifies it very 
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much in the fuming of theories. There can be no oomplet* 
acceptance of Sociology as a Bcience, ao long as the belief in  
aocial order not confonning to natural law, mirriTea. Henoei 
as already aaid, considerataona touching the stady of Sociology, 
not very influential even over the few who recc^^niie ft Social 
Science, can have Bcarcely any effects on the great maa> to 
whom a Social Science is an incredibility. 

I do not mean that this prevailing impsrvionsness to icim- 
ttfic conceptions of social phenomena is to be rogretted. As 
implied in a foregoing paragraph, it is part of the reqniiwd 
adjustment between existing opinions and the forms of social 
life at present requisite. With a given phase of human char- 
acter there must, to maintain equilibrium, go an adapted cIbm 
of inBtitutions, and a set of thoughts and sentiments in toler- 
able harmony with those institutione. Henoe, it is not to be 
wished that with the average human nature we now hav^ 
there should be a wide acceptance of views natural only to a 
more-higbly-dereloped social state, and to the improved type 
of citizen accompanying such a state. The desinible thing i«^ 
that a growth of ideas and feelings tending to produce modifi- 
cation, shall be joined with a continuance of ideas and feelings 
tending to preserve stability. And it is one of our satisEaotoiy 
social traits, exhibited in a degree never before paralleled, 
that along with a mental progress which brings about con- 
siderable changes, there is a devotion of thought and energy 
to the maintenance of existing arrangements, and creeds, aE^ 
sentiments— an energy sufficient even to re-invigorate some 
of the old forms and beliefs that were decaying. When, thera- 
fore, a distinguished statesman, ansious for human welfare as 
he ever shows himself to be, and holding that the defence <rf 
established beliefs must not be left exclusively to its "stand- 
ing army " of " priests and ministers of religion," undertaikes 
to combat opinions at variance with a creed he things eeaen- 
tial ; the occurrence may be taken as adding anothw to the 
many signs of a healthful condition of society. That in our 
day, one in Mr. Gladstone's position should think as he does, 
seems to me very desirable. That we should have for our 
working-king one in whom a purely-scientdflc conception of 
things had become dominant, and who was thus out of ha^ 
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mony with our present Bocial state, would probably be detri- 
mental, and might be disastrous. 

For it caunot be too emphatically asserted that this policy 
of compromise, alike in institutions, in actions, and in beliefs, 
which especially characterizes English life, is a policy essen- 
tial to a society going through the transitions caused by con- 
tinued growth and development The illogicalities and the 
absurdities to be found so abundantly in current opinions and 
existing arrangements, are those which inevitably arise in the 
course of perpetual re-adjustments to circumstances perpetu- 
ally changing. Ideas and institutions proper to a past social 
state, but incongruous with the new social state that has 
grown out of it, surviving into this new social state they have 
made possible, and disappearing only as this new social state 
establishes its own ideas and institutions, are necessarily, dur- 
ing their survival, in conflict with these new ideas and insti- 
tutions—necessarily furnish elements of contradiction in 
men's thoughts and deeds, ind yet as, for the carrying-on 
of social life, the old must continue so long as the new is not 
ready, this perpetual compromise is an indispensable accom- 
paniment of a normal development. Its essentialnees we may 
see on remembering that it equally holds throughout the evo- 
lution of an individual organism. The structural and func- 
tional arrangements during growth, are never quite right: 
always the old adjustment for a smaller size is made wrong 
by the larger size it has been instrumental in producing — 
always the transition-structure is a compromise between the 
irequirements of past and future, fulfilling in an imperfect 
way the requirements of the present. And this, which is 
shown clearly enough where there is simple growth, is shown 
still more clearly where there are metamorphoses. A creature 
which leads at two periods of its existence two different kinds 
of life, and which, in adaptation to its second period, has to 
develop structures that were not fitted t<x its first, pnimm 
through a stage during which it possesses both partiaUy — 
during which the old dwindles while the new grows : as hap- 
pens, for instance, in creatures that continue to breathe water 
by external branchite during the time they are developing the 
lungs that enable them to breatbe air. And thus it is with 
the alterations produced by growth in societies, as well oa 
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with those metamorphoses accompanying change in the mode 
of life — eepeciall; those accompanying change fix>m the pred- 
atory life to the industrial life. Here, too, there must be 
tranEiitiona] stages during which incongruous organizations 
co-exist : the first remaining indispensable until the second 
has grown up to its work. Just as injurious as it would be to 
an amphibian to cut off its branchise before its lunga were 
well developed ; so iojurious must it be to a society to destroy 
its old institutions before the new have become well-orgamced 
enough to take their places. 

Non-recognition of this truth characterizes too much the 
reformers, political, religious, and social, of our own time; as 
it has characterized those of past times. On the part of men 
eager to rectify wrongs and expel errors, there is still, as there 
ever has been, so absorbing a consciousness of the evils caused 
by old forms and old ideas, aa to permit no consciousness trf 
the benefits these old forms and old ideas have yielded. This 
partiality of view is, in a sense, necessary. There must be 
division of labour here as elsewhere: some who have the 
function of attacking, and who, that they may attack effectu- 
ally, must feel strongly the viciousness of that which they 
attack ; some who have the function of defending and who, 
that they may be good defenders, must over-value the things 
they defend. But while this one-sidedness has to be tolerated, 
as tn great measure unavoidable, it is in some respects to be 
regretted. Though, with grievances less serioiis and animos- 
ities less intense than those which existed here in the past, 
and which exist still abroad, there go mitigated tendencies to 
a rash destructiveness on the one side, and an unreasoning 
bigotry on the other ; yet even in our country and age Ibere 
are dangers fronL the want of a due botb-sidedness. In the 
speeches and writings of those who advocate various political 
and social changes, there is so continuous a presentation of in- 
justices, and abuses, and mischiefs, and corruptions, as to leave 
the impression that for securing a wholesome state of things, 
there needs nothing but to set aside present arrangemente. 
The implication seems ever to be that all who occupy places 
of power, and form the regulative organization, are alone to 
blame for whatever is not as it should be ; and that the claasea 
regulated are blameless. " See the injuries which these insti- 
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tutions inflict on you," says the energetic reformer. "Con- 
sider how selfish must be the men who maintain them to their 
own advantage and your detriment," he adds. And then he 
leaves to be drawn the manifest inference, that were these 
selfish men got rid of, all would be well. Neither he nor his 
audience recognizes the facts that regulative arrangements are 
essential ; that the arrangements in question, along with their 
many vices, have some virtues; that such vices as they have 
do not result bom an egoism peculiar to those who uphold 
and work them, but result from a general egoism — an egoism 
no less decided in those who complain than in those com- 
plained of. Inequitable government can be upheld only by 
the aid of a people correspondingly inequitable, in its senti- 
ments and acts. Injustice cannot reign if the community 
does not furnish a due supply of unjust agents. No tyrant 
can tyrannize over a people save on condition that the people 
is bad enough to supply him with soldiers who will fight for 
his tyranny and keep their brethren in slavery. CIass-suprein> 
acy cannot be maintained by the corrupt buying of votes, un 
less there are multitudes of voters venal enough to sell their 
votes. It is thus everywhere and in all degrees— misconduct 
among those in power is tne correlative of misconduct among 
those over whom they exercise power. 

And while, in the men who urge on changes, there is an 
unconsciousness that the evils they denounce are root«d In 
the nature common to themselves and other men, there is also 
an unconsciousness that amid the things they would throw 
away there is much worth preserving. This holds of beliefs 
more especially. Along with the destructive tendency there 
goes but little constructive tendency. The criticisms made, 
imply that it is requisite only to dissipate errors, and that it ia 
needless to insist on truths. It is forgotten that, along with 
forms which are bad, there is a large amount of substance 
which is good. And those to whom there are addressed con- 
demnations of the forms, unaccompanied by the caution that 
there is a substance to be preserved in higher forms, are left, 
not only without any coherent system of guiding beliefs, but 
without any consciousness that one is requisite. 

Hence the need, above admitted, for an active defence of 
ihaX which exists, carried on by mea conytaced of it^ &itifp 
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\rortli ; tn that those who attack may not destroy flie good 
along with the bad. 

And here let me point out distinctly, the b^th already im- 
plied, that studying Sociology scientifically, leads to furor ap- 
preciations of different parties, political, religious, and othar. 
The conception initiated and developed by Social Science, ia 
at the same time Radical and Conservative — Badioal to a de- 
gree beyond anything which current Badicaliam. concelTea ; 
Conservative to a degree beyond anything conceived by pres- 
ent Conservatism. When there has been adequately seiied 
the truth that societies are products of evolution, assuming, in 
their yarious times and places, their various modiflcattona of 
structure, and function; there follows the conyictioii that 
what, relatively to our thoughts and Bentiments, were arrange- 
ments of extreme badness, had fitnesses to conditions which 
made better arrangements impracticable; whence comes ft 
tolerant interpretation of past tjrrannies at which even the 
bitterest Tcoy of our own days would be indigoaut On the 
other hand, after observing how the processes that have 
brought things to their present stage are still going on, not 
with a decreasing rapidity indicating approach to cessation, 
hut with an increasing rapidity that implies long continuance 
and immense transformations ; there follows the conviction, 
that the remote future has in store, forms of social life higher 
than any we have imagined : there comes a faith Inmsoend- 
ing that of the Radical, whose aim is some re-organization 
admitting of comparison to oi^anizations which exist And 
while this conception of societies as naturally evolved, be- 
ginning with amttU and simple types which have their short 
existences and disappear, advancing to higher ^rpes that are 
larger, more complex, and longer-lived, coming to still-higher 
types like our own, great in size, complexity, and duration, 
and prombing types transcending these in times after exist- 
ing societies have died away — while this conception of so- 
cieties implies that in the slow course of things changes 
almost immeasurable in amount are possible, it also implies 
that but small amounts of such changes are possible within 
short periods. 

Thus, the theory of progress disclosed by the study of 
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Sociology as science, is ooe whicli greatly moderate* the 
hopes and the feais of extreme parties. After clearly seeing 
that the structures and actions throughout a society are de- 
termined by the properties of its units, and that (external dis* 
turbances apart) the society cannot be substantially and per- 
manently changed without its units being substantially and 
permanently changed, it becomes easy to see that great altera- 
tions cannot suddenly be made to much purpose. And when 
both the party of progress and the party of resistance perceire 
that the institutions which at any time exist are more deeply 
rooted than they supposed— when the one party perceives 
that these institutions, imperfect as they are, have a tem- 
porary fitness, while the other party perceives that the main- 
tenance of them, in so far as it is desirable, is in great measure 
guaranteed by the human nature they hare grown out of ; 
there must come a diminishing violence of attack on one 
side, and a diminishing perversity of defence on the other. 
Evidently, so far as a doctrine can influence general conduct 
(which it can do, however, in but a comparatively-small de- 
gree), the Doctrine of Evolution, in its social application, is 
calculated to produce a steadying effect, alike on thought and 
action. 

If, as seems likely, some should propose to draw the seem- 
ingly-awkward corollary that it matters not what we believe 
or what we teach, since the process of social evolution will 
take its own course in spite of us; I reply that while this 
corollary is in one sense true, it is in another sense untrue. 
Doubtless, from all that has been said it follows that, suppos- 
ing surrounding conditions continue the same, the evolution 
of a society cannot be in any essential way diverted from its 
general course ; though it also follows (and here the corollary 
is at fault) that the thoughts and actions of individuals, being 
natural factors that arise in the course of the evolution itself, 
and aid in further advancing it. cannot be dispensed with, but 
must be severally valued as increments of the aggregate force 
producing change. But while the corollary is even here par- 
tially misleading, it is, in another direction, far more seriously 
misleading. For though the process of social evolution is in 
its general character so far pre-determined, that its successive 
etages cannot be ante-dated, and (bat hence no teaching cv 
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policy can adrance it beyoad a certain normal rate, vhich ii 
limited hy the rate of organic modification in human beings ; 
yet it is quite poeaible to perturb, to retard, or to disorder tbe 
proceea. The analogy of individual development again aervoi 
us. Tbe unfolding of an organiBm after its special type, has 
its approximately-uniform course taking its tolerably-definite 
time ; and no tr^tment that may be devised will fundamen- 
tally change or greatly accelerate these : the best that can be 
done is to maintain the required favourable conditions. But 
it is quite easy to adopt a treatment which shall diraif, or de- 
form, or otherwise injure: the processes of growth and de- 
velopment may be, and very often are, hindered or de- 
ranged, though they cannot be artificially bettered. Similarly 
with >;he social organism. Though, by maintaining favour- 
able conditions, there cannot be more good done Uiau that of 
letting social progress go on unhindered ; yet an immensi^ 
of mischief may be done in the way of disturbing and dis- 
torting and repressing, by policies carried out in pursuanoe ai 
erroneous conceptions. And thus, notwithstanding first ap- 
pearances to tbe contrary, there is a rery important part to be 
played by a true theory of social phenomena. 

A few words to those who think these general conclnsions 
discouraging, may be added. Probably the more esthuBl- 
astic, hopeful of great ameliorations in tiie state of mankind, 
to be brought about rapidly by propagating this belief or 
initiating that reform, will feel that a doctrine negativing 
their sanguine anticipations takes away much of the stimulus 
to exertion. If large advances in human welfare can oome 
only in the slow process of things, which will inevitab^ bring 
them ; why should we trouble oiuselvee I 

Doubtless it is true that on visionary hopes, rational criti- 
cisms havea depressing influence. It is better to reoogniie the 
truth, however. As between infancy and maturity there is no 
shortcut by which there may be avoided the tedious process 
of growth and development through insensible increments : so 
there is no way from the lower forms of social life to the 
higher, but one passing through small successive modifica- 
tions. If we contemplate the order of nature, we see that 
everywhere vast results are brought about by accumol^tiony 
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of minute actions. The surface of the Earth has been sculp- 
tured by forces which in the course of a year produce altora- 
tioos scarcely anywhere visible. Its multitudes of different 
organic forms have arisen by procesees so slow, that, during 
the periods our obserrations extend over, the results are in 
most cases inappreciable. We must be content to recognize 
these truths and conform our hopes to them. Light, falling- 
upon a crystal, is capable of altering 'tis molecular arrange- 
ments, but it can do thin only by a repetition of impulses 
almost innumerable : before a unit of ponderable matter can 
have its rhythmical movements so increased by successive 
etherial waves, as to be detached from its combination and 
arranged in another way, ntillions of such etherial waves 
must successively make infinitesimal additions to its motion. 
Similarly, before there arise in human nature and ;human in- 
stitutions, changes having that permanence which makes them 
an acquired inheritance for the human race, there must go in- 
numerable recurrences of the thoughts, and - feelings, and 
actions, conducive to such changes. The process cannot be 
abridged ; and must be gone through with due patience. 

Thus, admitting that for the fanatic some wild anticipation 
is needful as a stimulus, and recognizing the usefulness of his 
delusion as adapted to his particular nature and his particular 
function, the man of higher type must be content with 
greatly-moderated expectations, while he perseveres with un- 
diminished efforts. He has to see how comparatively little 
can be done, and yet to find it worth while to do that little: 
so uniting philanthropic energy with philosophic calm. 
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clearly made are often miscoaceired from impatienoe of at- 
tention. The tendency to conclude qtdckl; frcnn small evi- 
dence, which leadfi most people to jadge of strangers cm a first 
meeting, and which causes them to eqirass surprise when to 
the question — "How do you like ao and so," you reply that 
you have formed no opinion, is often betrayed in their habits 
as listeners. Continually it turns out that from the beginning 
of a sentence in course of utterance, they hare inferred an 
entire meaning; and, ignoring the quali^dng clauses which 
follow, quite misapprehend the idea conveyed. This impa- 
tience of attention is connected with, and often results fmn, 
inability to grasp as a whole the elements of a oomjktez |im^>o- 
sition. One who undertakes to explain an involved matter to 
a person of undisciplined intelligence, finds that though the 
person has understood each part of the explanation, he has 
failed to co-ordinate the parts ; because the first has dropped 
out of his mind before the last is reached. 

This holds not of listeners only, but of many readers. 
Either a premature conclusion podtirely fcoroed firom &e 
earlier portions of an exposition, makes further reading seem 
superfluous ; or else the explanations afterwards read do not 
adequately modify this conclusion which has already ob- 
tained possession, and On behalf of which some amour propre 
is enlisted ; or else there is an incapacity for comprehendiiig 
in their totality the assembled propositions, of whi^ tha 
earlier are made teziable only by combination with thft later. 

I am led to make these remarks by finding how grealfy 
misunderstood have been some of the dootrines Rst forth i)( 
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this work. Where I had, as I believed, made 1117 meaning 
clear, and where, on re-reading, the statements still seem to 
me adequate, I have been supposed to express views quite 
difFerent from those I intended to express. The issue of this 
revised edition affords an opportunity for rectifying' these 
misiaterpretations, and I gladly take it 

I will begin with one which, partly ascribable to the 
causes just indicated, is partly ascribable to another cause. It 
shows in a striking manner, how established modes of con- 
ceiving things hinder the formation of alien conceptionB : 
even to the extent of producing an apparent inability to form 
them. 

In Chapter XIY., I have contended that policies, legislative 
and other, which, while hindering survival of the fittest, 
further the propagation of the unfit, work grave mischiefs. In 
the course of the argument I have said :— 

" Fostering the good-for-nothiag kt the expense of the good, is an 
extreme cnieity. It is a dehberate Btirring-np of miseries for future 
generatious. There ia no greater curse to posterity thui that of be- 
queathing them an iucreaaing population of imbeciles and idlers and 
criminals. To aid the bod in multiplying is, in efteot, Ow same as 
maliciouslj providing for our descendants a multitode of enemies. 
It maj be doubted whether the maudhn philanthropy which, looking 
onl; at direct mitigations, persistently ignores indirect mischiefs, does 
not inflict a greater total of misery than the extremest selfishness 
inflicts." 

After insisting on the blameworthiness of those who, by 
thoughtless giving, increase suffering instead of decreasing' 
it, I have guarded myself against misinterpretation by say- 
ing: — 

" Doubtless it is in the order of things that parental affection, the 
regard of relatives, and the spontaneons generosity of friends and 
even of strangers, should mitigate the pains which incapacity has to 
bear, and the penalties which unfit impulses bring round. DoubtleM 
in many cases the reactive inflaence of this sympathetic care whiob 
the better take of the worse, is morally beneficial, and in a degree 
compensates by good in one direction for evil in another. It may be 
fully admitted that individual altruism, left to itself, will work ad- 
vantageously — wherever, at least, it does not go to the ext«nt of help- 
iojt the unworthy to multiply," 
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And the reprobadon I liave expressed is mainly directed 
a^Qst the public agencies vhich do (soercively what should 
bo done voluntarily ; as where I have said that 

" A mechanical] y-workhig State-apparatus, dietribatiug monef 
drawn from grumbling rate-parers, produces little or no moralizing 
effect on the capables to make up for multiplication of the incapables." 

Little did I think that these passages would bring on me 
condemnation as an enemy to the poor. Yet in four French 
periodicals, representing divergent schools of French opinion, 
have I been thus condemned. Here is a passage from the 
Bulletin du MouveTtient Social, 15 Juin, 1879 :— 

*'Qu'un economiste imbu eiclusivement des princjpes du Dbt- 
winisrae se matte & raisonner sur la conditiun des miserables, voub 1e 
verrez arriver k un tie miaerU aussi barbare que le we victis des an- 
ciens. II Tous djra que, dans I'iut^ret du progrcs de I'eapece, il faut 
sacrifler sans pitie ceus qui ne sont pas arm^s dans la lutte pour 
Teiiiitence. Je le ne leur fais pas dire. Bcoutcz Spencer," &c. 
And here are passages from a review of the Study of Soci- 
ology, published in the Revue dea deux Mondes, Vol. YL of 
1874, pp. 107-8 :— 

"Condamner d'avance la faiblease et rinflrraiti, c'est revenirila 
th^orie lac«demonienne de I'eiposition dea enfans. Si Ton 4tait mSme 
consequent, il ne sufBrait plnadelaissermourir, ilfaudraitallerjusqa'A 
Bup primer." 

Then representing it as monstrous to "afficher ces conse- 
quences barbares au nom d'une loi biologique," and reproach- 
ing me with paying no regard to the social sentiments, to the 
tenderness for the feeble, and so on, the reviewer winds up by 
exclaiming : —  

" Quelle ^eole de philosophia que celle oEi un Las Caaos, un Vincent 
de Paul, un aiM de I'^p^e, un Wilberforce, seraient considSr^ comma 
lee ennemis de I'esp^ humaine I " 

M. Paul Janet, a member of the Institute of France, is the 
writer of these last passages. I have recognized, as who would 
not, the beneficence of " parental affection " as fostering the 
feeble ; and yet he describes me as practically desiring a re- 
turn to the Spartan practice of exposing infants! I have said 
that "the regard of relatives" may rightly "mitigate the 
pains which incapacity has to bear : " and yet he asserts that 
I would leave the inflnn to die, and, logically, am bound to 
wish them destroyed 1 I have admitted that " the spontaneous 
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generosity of frienda and even of stnuigers " should qualify 
"the penalties which unfit impulses bring round;" and yet 
the " consequences barbares " of my doctrine are represented 
as being not simply absence of aid to the inferior but active 
suppression of them ! I have said that " individual altruism, 
left to itself, will work advantageously ; " and yet it is alleged 
that I must consider the distinguished philanthropists he 
names as enemies of the human race I 

That U. Janet's reproaches are unwarranted, and that he 
has circulated statements of my views widely at variance with 
' the truth, is sufficiently manifest A thing not so manifest is 
that he does not see, or will not see, that the general doctrine 
urged, is urged as being more humane instead of less humane. 
He is apparently blind to the fact that a kindness which con- 
siders only proximate effects may be, and often is, much less 
in degree than a kindness which takes into account ultimate 
effects. A sympathy which thinks only of the suffering an 
operatioa will give, and exclaims at the cruelty of performing 
i^ is a sympathy inferior to that which, equally affected by ' 
the pain inflicted, nevertheless inflict* it, that dying agoniea 
may be escaped and restoration to health and happiness 
achieved. Anxiety for the welfare of the poor and efforts on 
their behalf may coexist with profound disapproval of, and 
strong opposition to, all policies which forcibly burden the 
worthy that the unworthy may be fostered. If an illustration 
of their coexistence be asked, I can furnish a conclusive one 
in the case of & late relative of mine, the Bev. Thos. Spencer, 
for many years clergyman of a rural parish in Somerset- 
shire. Uncared-for as were his parishioners when he went 
among them, he established first a Sunday-school, then a vil- 
lage day-school, then a village-library, then land-allotments 
for labourers, then a clothing club. To his local philanthropic 
actions were added general ones. He made efforts for church- 
reform (thus offending his bishop and destroying his chance 
of preferment) ; he publicly shared in a movement for extend- 
ing the suffrage ; he took an active part as writer and speaker 
in the Anti-Com-Law agitation ; he gave countless lectures in 
furtherance of temperance. When not otherwise occupied he 
wrote pamphlets (twenty-two in number) all directed in one or 
other way to improving the condition, bodily and mental, cl 
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the maaaes; and he eveiitually died prematurely from the 
effects of over-work in seeking to ameliorate the lives of th« 
lesB-happily placed and the leas-happily constituted. And 
now what were his views on the question here at issue ? Orig- 
inally, while yet his experience of results was narrow, he 
was always on the side of the pauper and ag^nst the over- 
seer ; but as his experience widened, first in his own parish 
and then as cliairmati of the Bath Union, he became an 
avowed opponent to all compulsory charity. Of Ms four 
tracts under the title Reasons for a Poor-law cimsid^vd, 
dated 1841, the first, setting out by adverting to the evils a 
Poor-law entaib, asks, " whether there are any adequate rea- 
sons that such a law should exist at all ; " and the remaining 
three are occupied in showing that there are no adequate rea- 
sons. In the course of the argument he gives cases, coming 
under his own observation, of the sufferings caused. He , 
names industrious men for many weeks out of work, com- 
pelled to pay rates and starve their children, that the idle 
might not be hungry ; men invalided, whose allowances from 
dck clubs to which they had for years subscribed, were in 
part swept away by the overseer's agent ; widows whose off- 
spring had to be furtber pinched that support might be given 
to women with illegitimate offspring ; artizans settled in other 
parishes, losjng their goods by distraint for nonpayment of. 
rates and obliged to return to their own parishes as paupers. 
These and other such atrocities committed in the name of 
Law, strengthened in him the conviction otherwise reached, 
that public charity is essentially vicious; and the evidence I 
have given proves that not lack of deep sympathy with the 
inferior and the miserable was the cause, but a still deeper 
sympathy with good men in adversity, whose difficulties, 
already great, were artificially made greater. 

While to repudiate M. Janet's interpretation of my views 
has been one purpose of the foregoing paragraphs, a further 
purpose has been that of illustrating the truth set forth in 
Chapter III., that in every society there is maintained a gen- 
eral congruity between the nature of the aggregate and the 
nature of the units — a truth which I have elsewhere (Data of 
Ethics, §5 38, 50) reverted to as implying that always a gen- 
eral harmony between institutions and opinions establiabes 
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itself. For wifh a cleamesa greater even than I was prepared 
to find, we are here shown how the form of a social organiza* 
tion and the entailed social habits, generate a correlative mode 
of thinking from which it seems scarcely possible to escape. 
M. Janet and those various other French critics who have 
expressed the same view, are so habituated to the thought of 
State-control as extending over all social affairs, that th^ 
have become almost incapacitated for conceiving of social . 
affairs as any of them otherwise regulated. Everything in 
their experience being administered, they are scarcely able to 
entertain the idea that anything can do without administra- 
tion The question with regard to each public matter is — 
Will it be better for the Government to take this course or that 
courae t and the question — Will it be better for the Qovem- 
ment to do nothing t is a question which can scarcely find 
entrance. Hence in the case before us, it happens that the 
only possible altemativeB recc^nized, are fostering the infeTi<» 
or suppressing the inferior. That public agency should neither 
foster nor suppress seems to have become inconceivable. Fot 
there is entirely ignored the conclusion Z have urged, that the 
unworthy, and those whose defects bring evils on them, while 
they should be left free to do the best they can for themBelvw, 
should receive such help only as private sympathy prompts 
relatives, friends, and strangers to give them. 

From the doctrines set forth in this work, some have 
drawn the corollary that effort in furtherance of pn^Tess is 
superfluous. " If," they argue, " the evolution of a society 
conforms general laws — if the changes which, in the slow 
course of things bring It about, are naturally determined; 
then what need is there of endeavours to aid itt The hy- 
pothesis implies tiiat the transformation results from oansea 
beyond individual wills ; and, if so, the acts of individuals in 
fulfilment of their wills are not required to effect it Henoe 
we may occupy ourselves exclusively with personal ooncems ; 
leaving social evolution to go its own way." 

This is a misapprehension natundly fallen into and not 
quite easy to escape from ; for to get out of it the citisen most 
simultaneously conceive himself as one whose will is a factor 
in social evolution, and yet as one whose will is a product td 
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all antecedent influences, social included. How to unite 
these conceptions 'will best be seen on rerertiii^ to the rela- 
tions between the social organism and its components, as 
most generally stated. 

In Chapter III. the truth that the nature of an aggregata 
is determined by the natures of its units, first illustrated in 
the cases of aggregates of simpler kinds, was then aUeged of 
the social aggregate. It was pointed out that the particular 
set of relations into which the members of a community fall, 
depends on their characters — that where their characters are 
of a certain kind, no social structure at all arises ; that where 
some ability to cooperate is shown, they habitually present 
some common traits implied by submission to control ; and 
that, on comparing societies of all orders, those which differ 
widely in their structures are found to differ widely in the 
natures of their members, while those which are but little 
dissimilar do not present great dissimilarities of popular 
character. Further, we saw that there goes on a reciprocal 
action and reaction between each people and its institutions. 
If by altered circumstances, such as those which continuous 
war or prolonged peace involve, some social structures are 
rendered inactive and dwindle, while others are brought into 
greater activity and grow, the natures of citizens are modified 
into congTuity with them. While, conversely, if changed 
modes of life change the characters of citizens, their changed 
characters presently cause lesponsiTe changes in their in- 
stitutions. 

But now under what condition alone can the changed 
characters of citizens work changes in their institutions t The 
condition is that their changed characters shall display than- 
selves in changed actions. To expect that the society will 
evolve further while they remain passive, is to expect that it 
will evolve further without cause. Each man in whom dis- 
satisfaction is aroused by institutions which have survived 
from a less civilized past, or whose sympathies make certain 
evils repugnant to him, must regard his feelings thus excited 
as units in the aggregate of forces by which progress is to be 
brought about ; and is called on to expend his feelings in 
appropriate deeds. An analogy will best show how there 
imf be recoitviled Uie two propontiom that wcial eTolutioD 
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is a process conformmg to natural laws, and yet that it icsnlto 
froiD the Toluntary eflorta of citizens. 

It is a truth atatisticallf established, that in each com' 
munitf, 'while its conditions retoain the same, there is a uni- 
form rate of marriage : such variations in the uumben of 
marriages^ as accompany variations in the prices of food, 
serving to show that so long as the impedimenta to marriage 
do not vary the frequency of marriages does not vary, Km- 
ilarly, it is found that tiLong with an average frequency of 
marriages there goes an average frequency of births. But 
though these averages show that the process of human multi- 
plication presents uniformities, implying constancy in the 
action of general causes, it is not therefore inferred that the 
process of human multiplication is independent of people's 
wills. If anyone were to argue that marriages and birtlu, 
considered in the aggregate, are social phenomena statisticallj 
proved to depend on influences which operate uniformly, ai^ 
that therefore the maintenance of population does not de- 
pend on individual actions, his inference would be rejected 
as absurd. Daily experience proves that marrying and 
the rearing of children in each case result from the pur- 
suit of exclusively private ends. It is only by fulfilling 
their individual wills in establishing and maintaining 
the domestic relations, that citizens produce these aggre- 
gate results which exhibit uniformitieB apparently inde- 
pendent of individual wills. In this instance, then, it is ob- 
vious that social phenomena follow certain general conrsea; 
and yet that they can do this only on condition that so- 
cial units voluntarily act out their natures. While every- 
one holds that, in the matter of marriage, his will is, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, free ; yet he is obliged to rec- 
ognize the fact that his will, and the wills of othera, are 
so far determined by common elements of human nature, 
as to produce these average social results; and that no such 
social results could be produced did they not fulfil their 

Similarly, then, with these changes constituting progreM, 
which are desired by the philanthropic. Though higher in- 
stitutions vrill evolve in conformity with general laws, when 
the iMttures of citizena permit; jvt the^ vriU ig ti^Ei odI^ Ut 
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proportion as each citizen manifeBts in action, that nature to 
which they are the correlatives. 

But now instead of these reasons for passivity which ma; 
thus be met, there come from some, other reasons for passivity 
more diiScult to meet. Admitting that social evolution can 
result only if the natures of citizens issue in appropriate con- 
duct, and that therefore those who have human progress at 
heart must use fit means, some will put the question — What 
are fit means ? Impressed by the evidence that legislative 
acts, and deeds prompted by benevolence, prove in multitu- 
dinous cases injurious rather than advantageous, they hesitate 
lest they should work evil instead of good. They ask how 
the apparently beneficial but really mischievous measures, 
are to be distinguished from measures that are essentially 
and permanently beneficial. Let us listen to one of them. 

"When goldsmiths, and mercers, and fishmongers, and 
traders of other kinds, severally formed guilds for the pro- 
tection and regulation of their respective businesses, they 
would have thought insane the prophecy that centuries 
afterwards the guilds would be composed of men uncon- 
nected with these businesses, who would spend the vast funds 
accumulated chiefly in gigantic and luxurious feasts. Those 
who in past times founded schools for the poor, never dreamt 
that the funds they bequeathed would be perverted to the 
use of the rich ; nor could they have believed that by pro- 
viding what was then thought good education they would 
eventually hinder the spread of better education. How do I 
know that an agency which I aid in establishing to achieve 
one end, will not similarly be turned in future to some other 
end ? or that what now seems to me a benefit, will not 
eventually prove an evil by standing in the way of greater 
benefit ? Am I told that in future, more control and better 
judgment will prevent corruptions and perversions J I can- 
not hope it. Even now I see recurring, mischiefs of the same 
nature as have before occurred under like conditions. For 
instance, there are signs that again in Ireland, the steps taken 
to meet distress are working evils akin to those worked dur- 
ing the distress of 1847, when the relief -system fostered 'an 
(vganised combination to discourage the cultivation of the 
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Boil, and to peniuade the people that if they leave it imtilled 
the Govemmeat and Parliament will forever be obliged to 
maintain tbem ' (Ztebates, Februaiy 19, 1847) ; and when a 
landlord, responding to tbe request of his t^nantB for Beed- 
wheat, but doubting their intentions, bad the 800 stones he 
bought 'steeped in a solution of sulphate of iron and then 
announced that they might have it, but they, finding they 
could not eat it, would not take a grain;' (TimeSf March 
26th, 1847). Every day brings examples of the ways in 
which measures work these unexpected results : instance the 
evil which has come along with tbe good promised by State- 
telegraphy. Just noting that within the metropolis teleg- 
raphy has been doubled in price that a lower uniform rate 
might be given for all places — observing, too, that as tlie 
telegraph-wires extended into remote districta yield miserably 
small returns, it results that the more populous places ai« 
tabled for tbe benefit of the less populous ; I pass to the fact 
which chiefly strikes me. Improvement in tel^:raphy haa 
been arrested since State purchase of the telegraphs. As Dr. 
Charles Siemens, the highest authority points out, before this 
change England led the way in telegraphic inventionB ; but 
since this change telegraphic inventions come to us from 
America, where telegraphs do not belong to the State, and are' 
here introduced not at all or with difficulty after great delay. 
And further proof is now furnished hy the Times (Hay 27, 
1880), which tells ua that its chief difficulty in establi^iin^ 
Parliamentary reporting by telephone, has been the opposi- 
tion of the Post-offic& 

" More reasons for pausing are disclosed on observing Ui« 
wider results produced Beyond the special effects of each 
measure taken for artiflcially curing evils or achieving bene- 
fits, there comes a general effect of an unobtrusive but moment- 
ous kind. Every extension of public action limits the sphere 
for private action ; modifies the conceptions of private re 
spousibility and public responsibility ; makes furUier exten- 
sions of public responsibility easier : and tends eventually to 
make them needful, since the more help the more helplessness. 
Obligations even of primary kinds are willingly transferred by 
individuaLs to tbe community, when the opportunity is given. 
Witness the history of the bureau Municipal dea Ifottrricet 
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in Pans, wliich ha& existed for more than a oentiuy, at a ooet 
latterly of £20,000 a year, to assist the bourgeoises in finding 
■wet-nui«ea^an institution under which the mortality of chil- 
dren has varied from 45 per cent, downwards, and which has 
been at length aholished (see Medical Times, February, 1876). 
And if, where parental affection might be expected to resist, 
Buch a perversion of normal into abnormal relations between 
parent and offspring may take place, still more may it take 
place where the natural resistance to be anticipated is less. 
Certain sequences of State-teaching now showing themselves 
among us, may presently have lai^ developments. Already 
in London there have been set up in connexion with Board- 
schools, sundry nurseries where infants are taken care of 
while the elder children are taught their lessons ; and, con- 
venient as they are, such school appendages, multiplying, may 
make public nursing a familiar idea and the care of infants 
by their mothers a less peremptory obligation. Public feed- 
ing, too, has been not only suggested but even effected, though 
not yet in Board-schools (see Times, May 17th, 1880, where 
the advantages derived are insisted upon). Some urge that 
shoeless and ragged children should be provided with cloth- 
Lag by the Parish, that they may be more fit to attend school ; 
and presently, perhaps, some steps in this direction, first small 
and then large, will be taken. Though at present there seems 
little fear that the rearing of children 'will be made a State- 
business instead of a family-business, which is the logical oul^ 
come of the policy, yet the tendency in that direction must 
increase with the widening of popular power. Every exten- 
sion of the policy affects at once the type of social organiza- 
tion and the concomitant social sentiments and tiieories. As 
fast as there are established by the help of taxes, public libra- 
ries, public museums, public gardens, public gas and water 
supplies, public industrial dwellings, and by and by public 
railways as well as telegraphs — as fast as there are multiplied, 
inspectors of schools, of factories, of ships, of mines, of lodg- 
ing houses, and of multitudinous things down to water-closets 
and prostitutes— there is strengthened the idea that corporate 
agency is to do everything and individual agency nothing. 
The inevitable result ia an increasing dissociation of faculty 
from prosperity; first as realized in experience and then aa 
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established in the general belief. The greater the number of 
benefits provided by public means for all, and the fewer bene- 
fits provided by each for himself, the less marked becomes the 
advanta^ of merit and the less effort is there to be meritori- 
ous. This undiscriminating distribution of aids, as ita effects 
grov familiar, becoming popular with the inferior who form 
the majority, must t«nd ever to grow where the majority can 
get their way by. voting or by intimidation— the more so since 
each generation, habituated to it from childhood, accepts it as 
the natural order of things and becomes impatient if every 
suggested good is not provided or evil cured. One who recalls 
the cry of the Boman populace ' bread and games,' may see to 
what lengths this policy and its concomitant theory may go. 
Long-established and spreading usage can produce the most 
perverse ideas. Who, for instance, would have imagined that 
the State-licensing system under the French despotism would 
have generated the belief that ' the right of working is a royal 
right which the prince can sell and subjects must buy.' And 
if thus by a certain social system, the correlative doctrine may 
be carried to so astonishing an extreme in one direction ; so, 
to an equally astonishing extreme, may another social system 
carry its correlative doctrine in an opposite direction. In the 
alleged ' right to a maintenance out of the soil,' claimed for 
each man whatever his conduct, which was the popular 
dogma under the old Poor-law, we have a conception which, 
fostered by ever-multiplying public agencies for carrying 
home benefits to individuals irrespective of labour expended 
by them, is capable of developing into the conviction that the 
personal well being of each is a matter not of private conoeni 
but of public concern ; the manifest limit being absolute oom- 



" And then if I go a step further, and ask how these ideas 
and usages react on the characters and capacities of citizena, 
there is forced upon me the conclusion that they work towards 
industrial inefficiency and national decay. This equalising, 
so far as may be, the results of merit and demerit, slowly pro- 
duces io a large conununity effects that are not easy to trace 
and identify ; but in small corporate bodies the effects are 
quickly and clearly shown. A typical instance is furnished 
by the history of the Chamounix guides. Some twenty yean 
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ago things stood on their proper footing. Climbers of tbo 
high peaks chose guides whose skill and trustworthiness had 
been well proved ; while guides of characters not so well es- 
tablished, received smaller pay for less difficult expeditions. 
At the same time there was a free choice of mules, and travel- 
lers naturally picked out the best Afterwards arose an incor- 
poration of guides which put a check on this liberty of selec- 
tion ; and their system was further developed on the annexa- 
tion of Savoy to France: with French annexation came 
French officialism. Q-uides had to pass an examination ; and, 
when certified, were placed on a list from which buvellers 
had to accept them in rotation. The mules, too, had to be 
taken in turn. That is. differences of efficiency were, as much 
as possible, prevented from producing their normal effects. 
And now what has happened 1 Mr. Wills, a late president 
of the Alpine Club, writes (and his statement is confirmed by 
another late president. Professor Tyndall) :— 'I have been a 
resident in Savoy during a part of every year since the an- 
nexation, as well as having known it very well before, and I 
have seen with pain and sorrow the rapid deterioration brought 
about by a system so fearfully and wonderfully perfect in all 
the arts and means by which public spirit, independence, and 
self-respect can be crushed out of the national life. Now the 
influences here seen operating in a special way, on a small 
scale, and in a short time, inevitably operate in a general way 
on a large scale, and in a long time, throughout a nation 
which divorces individual worth from individual prosperity. 
When funds raised from all citizens, are turned into advan- 
tages distributed in common to all citizens, the better and the 
worse are to that extent reduced to the same level ; and the 
more multitudinous the ways in which this is done, the more 
are the lives of the efficient and prudent made like the lives 
of the inefficient and imprudent. Inevitably, therefore, socie- 
ties which pursue this policy which impedes the multiplica- 
tion of the better while aiding the multiplication of the worse, 
must so deteriorate in average nature that in the struggle for 
existence they must go to the wall before societies which allow 
the worthy to reap their rewards and the unworthy to suffer 
their penaJties. 

"Thus when I consider what steps I ought to take in 
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furtheruLce of social evolution, there riee before me lo numj 
probabilities of evils likely to be entailed by this or Hie other 
measure proposed, that I think it safer to remain passive." 

But now, admitting in full these orgwnents, which raiu- 
forc« arguments set forth in sundry of the foregioisg chaptfin, 
it may be contended that, so far from, justifying passivity, 
they render all the more imperative a special Idnd of activity. 
For if the outcome of them is that evil arises from divorcing 
cause and consequence in conduct, then the implication is 
that good arises from making the connexion between cause 
and consequence more definite and certain. And in improv- 
ing the means to this end there is ample scope for effort; 
Contemplate a moment the obverse of the proposition above 
set forth. 

Though in low societies, formed of unadapted men held 
together by coercion, no better arrangement is practicable 
than that under which the relation between effort and benefit 
is traversed by force, so that those who work enjoy but little 
of that which they produce, while that which they produce is 
largely appropriated by others who have not worked ; yet we 
recognize this r4gime as one not consistent with the greatest 
individual welfare or greatest sum of happiness. Along with 
advance to a higher social state, in which life b carried on not 
by compulsory cooperation but by voluntary cooperatirai, 
there has grown the moral perception of what we call eqmty. 
Continued through many generations, the discipline of indus- 
trialism (implying in every transaction fulfilment of contract, 
which involves respect for the claims of others and assertion 
of the claims of self) has developed the consciousness that 
each ought to get neither more nor less than an equivalent for 
his services, of what kind soever they may be : the amount of 
such equivalent being in every case determined by the agree- 
ment to give ii And, considered in their enaenthU, the pro- 
gressive improvements of laws, and all those political amelio- 
rations which bring after them improvements of laws, have 
as their general effect the better maintenance of this normal 
relation between effort and benefit 

It follows, then, that successful endeavours to moke Uie 
administration of justice prompt, complete, and economioal, 
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Till bring pure benefit ; or if not pure benefit, still, an im- 
mense surplus of benefit That which the philanthropist and 
the political reformer leave alnloet unthought of as an object 
to be laboured for, is that which, above all other objects, is 
worthy of their labour. Attracted as their attention is by 
special evila to be cured, they think little of the univereally- 
diffused evils which the non-enforcement of equity entails. 
Nor do they see that many of the beneficial changes which 
they fail to achieve by direct measures, would be achieved in- 
directly were easy remedies for all injustices within the reach 
of every citizen. Let us consider the matter under its several 
aspects — some familiar, some unfamiliar. 

On the individual sufferings entailed by the uncertainty 
and costliness of law. it is needless to dwell Every family 
can furnish one or more histories of lawsuits by which rela- 
tives seeking justice have been impoverished. When I have 
repeated the remark lately made to me by a judge, in agree- 
ment with another judge he quoted, that he often wished he 
could charge the costs of the suits brought before him, on the 
lawyers who conducted them — when I have conveyed the 
feeling of a solicitor expressed to me but yesterday, that how- 
ever strong his case might be. he would rather toss-up with 
his antagonist which should yield than go into court; I have 
said enough to remind all how vicious is the judicial system 
under which we live, and how often ruin rather than restitu- 
tion comes to those who seek its aid when wronged. Usually, 
indeed, it is thought that these evils which, extreme as they 
are, custom reconciles us to, are evils felt only by the classes 
carrying on business and by those who possess property. 
Though in rural districts there frequently occur such aggres- 
sions on labourers as those which take away rights of com- 
mon—though by magistrates belonging to tjie upper ranks, 
the punishments inflicted for offences committed by those be- 
longing to the lower ranks are often utterly disproportioned— 
though the assault which, in default of money, brings impris- 
onment on the poor man, brings on the rich man only a fine 
easily paid ; yet the silence concerning law-reform at work- 
ing-class meetings, and the coldness with which the topic is 
received if introduced, imply the current belief that a better 
administration of justice is a matter which touches the few 
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rather than the many. But besides the waiys in which th^ 
indiridually suffer from time to time from injusticee lae 
which no remedy is to be had, the people at large suffer uni- 
Tersally in diffused ways. 

For maladministration of justice raises, very considerably, 
the cost of living for all. Payments to lawyers form one of 
the current expenses of business in general. Manufacturent 
and merchants and traders have to take account of these it«DiB 
in their outlays, and avera^ extra profits on their transac- 
tions have to be made to meet these items. Further, there aro 
bad debts — debts which are crossed off from ledgers because, 
even if recoverable at all, their amounts would probably be 
exceeded by the costs of recovering them ; and there are also 
occasional losses by bankruptcies, made needlessly great by 
the involved legal process of liquidation. These, too, are 
items of expenditure which have to be met by larger profits 
on the commodities sold. Moreover, the rise of prices necend- 
tated in these several ways is cumulativa The producer haa 
to charge extra to the wholesale distributor ; the wholesale 
distributor must add to this extra charge a further extra 
charge to the retail distributor ; and the retail distributor must 
do the like to the consumer. Nor after observing that the 
effect IB thus triplicated shall we fully appreciate the total rise 
caused. For on recalling the truth that every tax on a com- 
modity increases its price by a greater amount than the 
amount imposed, because of the extra capital employed and 
business transacted, we must infer that similarly, the Ion 
which maladministration of justice entails on the producer, 
the wholesale dealer, and the retailer, raises each of their 
prices by a greater amount than is directly needed to meet it : 
all three of these enhancements eventually coming on the 
consumer. 

Not by the raised prices of commodities only, does the coa- 
Bomer, and especially the poor consumer, suffer from imper- 
fect enforcement of equity. He suffers, too, in the rela- 
tive badness of the things he buys. It is needless to enlarge 
on the prevalence of adulteration. All it concerns us here to 
observe is that the nutritive qualities of food eaten and the < 
wearing qualities of fabrics worn, are diminished, often very 
greatiy, by breaches of contract, which good laws well admin- 
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istered would preTent Whoso eells as the tliii^ asked for, 
that which is in part some other thing, breaks the tacit agree- 
ment to give so much of the commoditj for so much money ; 
and a legal process easily availahle ought quickly to bring 
punishment on him for the fraud. 

But the immediate evils resulting from a system which 
affords inadequate protection against aggressors, are not the 
sole evils — not, indeed, the chief evils. A further evil is the 
multiplication of agressions. That impunity generates con- 
fidence — that tiie man who has committed a wrong and es- 
caped punishment is thereby encouraged to conimit another 
wrong is a trite remark. As certain as it is that pickpockets 
would multiply if the police became less efficient in catching 
them, and that the cooking of joint-stock companies' accounts 
would be made still more common were there no prospect of 
possible imprisonment on discovery ; so certain is it that in all 
cases, failure of justice tempts men to injustices. Every un- 
punished delinquency has a family of delinquencies. Those 
on whom is urged the need for a judicial system which shall 
give to the citizen easy remedies for injuries suffered, com- 
monly reply that the amount of litigation would become 
enormous. But they overlook the fact that with facilities 
for obtaining remedies the occasions for seeking remedies 
would decrease. As it is clear that the criminal aggressor 
would not commit a crime if he were quite certain to be 
caught and punished ; so it ia clear that the civil aggressor 
would not do the inequitable thing he is tempted to do, did he 
know that the aggrieved person would without difficulty at 
once obtain justice. So that intelligible laws and a good 
judicial system, would advantage everyone, not simply by 
righting him when wronged, but by preventing him from 
being wronged. 

And then thero has to be added the remoter but no less cer- 
tain result — a raised moral tone. If punishments follow trans- 
gressions with certainty, and if the temptations to transgress 
are, by the prospect of certain punishment, more effectually 
repressed, such temptations must diminish in strength. Elneiv 
gies directed to the illegitimate pursuit of advantages, wiU be 
turned to the legitimate pursuit of advanteges ; and with the 
decrease of those antagonistic relations among citizeBs r — w4 
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by injusticee, by the feafs of injustices, and hj the p 

againBt injustices, will go a growth of good feeling and more 

sympathetio social relations. 

Here, then, is an ample field for efforts that must, beyopnd 
all question, be beneflceot. If, as above shown, more evil 
than good eventually results from measures which giye to in- 
dividual citizens beaeSts which their individual efforts have 
given them no claims to; then, contrariwise, more benefits 
than evils, if not pure benefits, will eventually result troai 
measures which ensure to them the full advantages due to 
their efforts. Enforcement of justice is nothing else than 
maintenance of the conditions to life as carried on in the so- 
cial state. And the more cconpletely justice is enf(n>ced, the 
higher will the life become. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTXB I 
' Of variooB testlmoniefi to this, one of the most striking was thaS 
given b^ Mr. Charles Hayo, H. B., of New College, Oxford, who, har- 
ing had to examine the drainage of Windsor, foniid " U^t in  prni- 
0113 visitation of tjphoid fever, the poorest and lowest part of the town 
had entirely escaped, while the epidemio had been verj fatal in good 
honaea. The diilerenae was this, that while the better bouses wots all 
connected with the sewers, the poor part of the town had no draln^ 
but made use of cesspools in the gardens. And this is I7 no means 
an isolated instanoe." 

* Debates, Tim«a, Febmary 19, 18S2. 

 Letter in Daily Jftira, Nov. 28, 1801. 

* Becommendation of a Coroner's Jury, Timu, Manh 86, USA 

* Revue dee Deux Mondee, Fetwoary IS, 1873. 

* Jovfndl of Mental Seitnee, January, ISTS. 

* Boyle's Borneo, p. lift. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER IL 
' Daily paper, January 23, 1849. 
< The TTieoeratic I^Uoiophy of EnglM Bittory, voL L p. tt. 

* Ibid., voL L p. 289. 

* Ibid., vol. ii. p. 881. 

* La Main de V Homme et h Doigt de Dieu Amu lea ntoIAsuri d* Ui 
France. Par J. C, Ez-aDiuouier dans I'arm^e anxiliaire. Paris, Den- 
niol & Cie., 18T1. 

* The Roman and ihe Teuton, pp. 839-10; 

' Short Studiae on ffrtal Suigeete, vol L p. 11. 
 Ibid., vol. i. p. 23. 
» Jbid., ToL i. p. 24, 
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" Ibid., vol. L p. 15. 

" Bxatory of England, vol. t. p. 70. 

» Ibid., vol. T. p. 108. 

" Ibid., vol. V. p. 109. 

» Short Sludiet on Great Suijeelt, p. B9. 

" The I/imits of Exact Science a( applied to Mistory, p. 30. 

" Ibid., p. 23. 

" Alton Locke, new edition, prefftce, p. zzL 

'■ Ibid., pp. xiiii. xiiv. 

» Ibid., preface (18S4), p. zzvii. 



NOTES TO CHAPTBE V. 

* ThomsoD'a New Zealand, vol. i. p. 80. 
 Hallam's Middle Ages, ch. ii,, part ii. 

* Prineiplea of Surgerg. Bth ed. p. 48t 

* British and Foreign Jitdieo-Chimrgieal Sevieu, Janoarj, 187(^ 
p. 103. 

' Ibid., p. 106. 

* Bntieh Medical Journal, August 20th, 1870. I took the pnou- 
tion of calling on Mr. Hutchinson to verify the extract given, and to 
leam from 'him what he meant by "severe." I found that he meuit 
simply recognizable. He described to me the mode in which he had 
made his estimate ; and it was dearly a mode which tended rather to- 
wards exaggeration of the evil than otherwise. I also learned from 
bim that in the great mass of cases those who have reoognizahle Vfph- 
ilitic taint pass lives that are hut little impaired by it. 

' A Treatise on Syphilis, by Dr, E, Lancereaux. Vol. iL p. 130. 
This testimony I quote from the work itself, and have similarly taken 
from the original sources the statements of Skey, Simon, Wyatt, Acton, 
as well as the British and Foreign Medieo-Chirwgieal Review and 
British Medical Joamal. The rest, with various others, will be found 
in the pamphlet of Dr. C. B. Taylor on The Coniagioua Dieeaset Acta. 

' Professor Sheldon Amos. See also his late important work, A 
iSgstemalic Yiete of the Science of Jnri^mdence, pp. 119, 808, 019, 
and 514 

* Quoted by Kasse, TTie Agrieultural Communil]/ of the MidMa 
Ages, &c, English translation, p. 94. 

'* In one case, " out ol thirty marrfsd couples, there was not on« 
man then living with hia own wife, and some of them had exchanged 
wives two or three times since their entrance." This, along witb 
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Tuioiu kindled iUiiBtntfoiu, will be found in tracts on the. Poor-Law, 
bj 4 late uncle of mine, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, of Hinton Char- 
tertioQM, who was cbsirmui of the Bath Union during its flnt dx 
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' Warton's Bittory of Englitk Pi>tlry, toL ii, p. 57, note. 

* Burton's Scinde, *oL ii, p. 18. 

* S[>eke's Jown<d of Ducovtry of Bowee of t^e Nik, p. 86, 

* See pp. 71 and 116. 

 Hummaiy of the Moral Statistic* of England and Walta, Bj 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq., one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

* Reeves's Siatory of Englith Law, roL i., pp. 34-86. Second edi- 

' Brentano's. Introduction to English Oildt, p. cicr. 

 Lubbock's Prehiaioric TVmM, p. 344. Finit edition. 

* Mrs. Atkinson's ReeoUtctiont of Tartar Steppee, p. 220. 
" Quoted in M'Lennan's Primitive Marriage, p. 187. 
"Burton's Hittory ofSindh, p. 344. . 

>' Wright's Bstayt on Arehaologj/, toI. ii., pp. 17S~{t. 

" Ibid., Tol. ii. p. 184. 

" Only four copies of this psalter are known to exist. The copy 
from which I make this description is contained in the splendid col- 
lection ot Mr. Henry Huth. 

■* Minder- utid Bauimltrehen, by William and James Qrimm. 
Larger edition (1870), pp. 140-S. 



NOTES TO OHAPTEE VIL 

' M. Dunoyer, quoted in Mill's Political Economy/. 

• Mill's Polilieal Eeonomg, 

• MQl's Polilieal Economy, 

• Translation of Lanfrey's Biilory of Napoleon the Ftrat, toI. ii., 
p. 26. 

• Jlnd., vol. ii., p. 443. 

• M. Lanfrey sets down the loss of the French alone, from 1803 on- 
wards, at nearly two millions. This may be an over-estimate ; though, 
judging from the immense armiee raised in France, such a total seems 
quite possible. The above computation of the losses to Bnropean na- 
tions in general, has been made for me by adding up the numbers of 
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killed and wminded tn the miooesaiTe battles, u furnished bj meh rttt^ 
maots BB are acoesrible. The total ia 1,600,000. ThiB number has to be 
greatly increased bj including losses not gpecifled — the number of lulled 
and wounded on one siAe only, being giren in some cases. It has to ba 
farther increased by including losses in numerous minor engagements, 
the particulars of which are unknown. And it has to be again increased 
by allowance for nndcr-statement of his loeaee, which was habitual 
with Napoleon. Though the total, raised by these various additions 
probably to something over two millions, includes killed and wounded, 
from which last class a large deduction has to be made for the num< 
ber who recovered ; yet it takes no account of the loss by disease 
This may be set down as greater in amount than that which battle* 
caused. (Thus, according to Eolb, the British lost in Spain three 
times as many by disease as by the enemy ; and in the expiedition to 
Walcheren, seventeen times as many.) So that the loss by killed and 
wounded and by disease, for all the European nations during the 
Napoleonic campaigns, is probably much understated at two mill- 

' Burton's Ooa, &c., p. 1B7. 

* See Tweedie's System of Praeticat Medicine, vol. t. pp. 6S-69. 

• Dr. Maclean : see Titma, Jan. 6, 1878. 

" Report on the Frogreat and Condition of the Royal Gardens at 
Eew, 1870, p. 6. 

" My attention was drawn to this case by one who has had experi- 
ence in various government services; and he aacribed this obstruotive- 
ness in the medical service to the putting of young surgeons nnder 
old. The remark is significant, and has far-reaching implications. 
Patting young officials under old is a rule of all services— clTii, mili- 
tary, naval, or other ; and in all services, necessarily has the effect of 
placing the advanced ideas and wider knowledge of a new generation, 
under control by the ignorance and bigotry of a generation to which 
change has become repugnant. This, which ia a seemingly Ineradicable 
vice of public organizations, is a vice to which private organizationg 
are far less liable ; since, in the life-and-death struggle of competi- 
tion, merit, even if young, takes the place of demerit, even if old. 

'* Let me here add what seems to be a not-impossible cause, or at 
any rate part-cause, of the failure. The clue is given by a letter in 
the Times, signed " Landowner," dating Tollesbnry, Esse*, Aug. 3, 
1873. He bought "ten fine young steers, perfectly free from any 
symptom of disease," and " passed sound by the inspector of foreign 
stock." They were attacked by foot and mouth disease after Are days 
passed in fresh paddocks with the best food. On inquiry he found 
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that foreign stock, howBTer healthy, "'mortly oU go down with it' 
after the passage." And then, in proposing a remedy, he gives us a 
fact of which he does not seem to recogniie the mwuiing. He sug- 
gests, " that, instead of the present quarantine at Harwich, which con- 
sists in driTing the stock from the steamer into pens for a limited 
number of hours," &c., &c If this description of the quarantine is 
correct, the spread of the disease is acconnted for. Every new drove 
of cattle is kept for houn in an infected pen. Unless the successire 
droves have been all healthy (which the very institution of the quaran- 
tine implies that they have not been) some of them have left in Che pen 
diseased matter from their mouths and feet Btbq if disinfectants 
are used after each occupation, the risk is great — the disinfection is 
almost certain to be inadequate. May, even if the pen is adeqaately 
disinfected every time, yet it there is not alxo a complete disinfec- 
tion of the landing appliances, the landing-stage, and the track to 
the pen, the disease will be communicated. No wonder healthy cattle 
" ' mostly go down with it ' after the passage." The qnarantine regn- 
latione, if they are such as here implied, might properly be called 
" regulations for the l>ett«r diffusion of cattle-diseases." 

" Fischel's English Cotufiivcion, translated by Shee, p. 467. 

" See Report of the Committee on Public Accounts, nominated on 
' Feb., 1878. 

■• Timeg. April S, 187S (I add this during the re-revision of theaa 
pages for permanent publication, as also the referenoe to the telegraph- 
expenditure. Hence the incongruities of the dates). 
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"Deeline and Fail," &c, chap. ii. 
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' Burton's Abeokula, vol. i. pp. 43, 44. 

' Burton's Hiittory of Scotland, toL iL pp. 881-3. 

* I make this statement on the authority of a letter read to me at 
the time by an Indian ofQcer, written by a brother ofSoer in Indi& 

* Hawkesworch'a Voyages, vol i. p. 573. 

* Forster's Obaervatione, &c., p. 408. 

* Parkyns's Abyssinia, vol. ii. p. 431. 

' Cruickshank, Eightun Ytar» on Iht Gold Coaii of Africa, vol L 
p. 100. 
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* Gmpatiiofu of Cohuniw, p. 115. 

• Tin\e»i Jan. 23, 1873. 
"> Timea, Dec 33, 1872. 
•■ Lancet, Dec. 28, 1873. 

" Eitayt in Crilieism, p. 12, 

>• Timet, Jan. 33, 1878. 

" Most readers of logic will, I mippose, be anrprised on misring 
ttom the aboTB sentence the name of Sir W. Hamilton. Tbej will not 
be more BUrprised than I was mfself on reoentlj learning that Hi. 
Qeorge Benthain's work, OuUitie of a Neui System of Logic, wu pub- 
lished six years before the earliest of Sir W. Hamilton's logical wrifr 
ings, and that Sir W. Hamilton reviewed it. The case adds anothGt- to 
the multitudinous ones in which the world credits the wrong man ; 
and persists fu crediting him in defiance of STtdence. [In the nnniber 
of the Contemporary Review following that in which this note origi- 
nally appeared, Professor Baynes, blaming me for mj incaution in thus 
asserting Mr. £entham's claim, contended for the claim of Sir W. 
Hamilton and denied the validity of Mr. Bentham'a. The month 
after, the question was taken up by Professor Jevoos, who, differing 
entirely from Professor Baynes, gave reasons for assigning the credit 
of the discovery to Mr. Bentham. Considering that Professor Bajnes, 
both as pupil of Sir W. Hamilton and as expositor of his developed 
logical system, is obviously liable to be biassed in his favour, and that, 
contrariwise. Professor Jevons is not by his antecedents committed on 
behalf of either claimant, it may I think, be held that, leaving oat 
other reasons, his opinion is the most trustworthy, Other reasons jus- 
tify this estimate. The assumption that Sir W. Hamilton, when he 
reviewed Mr. Bentham's work, did not read as- far as the page on 
which the discovery in question is indicated, though admissible as t, 
defence, cannot be regarded as a very satisfactory ground for a ooun- 
ter-claim. That in Mr. Bentham's work the doctrine is but briefly in- 
dicated, whereas by Sir W. Hamilton it was elaborately developed, ia 
an objection sufficiently met by pointing out that Mr. Bentham's work 
is an." Outline of a New System of Logic ; " and that in it he has said 
enough to show that if, instead of being led into another career, he 
bad become a professional logician, the outline would have been ade- 
quately filled in. While theae notes are still standing in type, 
Prof. Baynes has published (in the Contemporary Review for July, 
1873) a rejoinder to Prof, Jevons. One who reads it critically may, I 
think, find in it more evidence against, than in favour of, the conclu- 
sion drawn. Prof. Baynes' partiality will be clearly seen on compar- 
ing the way in which he interprets Sir W. Hamilton's acts, with tha 
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^nj is which he interprets Mr. Bentham'a acts. He thinks it quite a 
proper supposition that Sir W. Hamilton did not read the part of Hr. 
Bentbam's work containing the doctrine in queEtioD. Meanwhile, he 

dwells much on the fact that during Sir W. Harailbin's life Mr. Ben- 
tbam never made an; claim; sajing — "The indifference it displays 
js incredible had Mr. Bentham reallj felt himself entitled to the 
honour pub! iclj given to another:" the implication being that Mr. 
Bentham was of necessity cognizant of the controTersy. Thus it is 
reasonable to suppose that Sir W. Hamilton read only part of a work 
he reviewed on his own special topic; but "incredible" that Mr. Ben- 
tham should not have read certain letters in the Aihenaiim I — the fact 
being that, as 1 hare learnt from Hr. Bentham, he linew nothing about 
the matter till his attention waa called to it. Clearly, such a way of 
estimating probabilities is not conducive to a fair judgment Prof. 
Baynes' unfairness of judgment is, I thinlc, sufficiently shown by one 
of his own sentences, in which he says of Mr. Bentham that, "while 
he constantly practises the quantiQcation of the predicate, he never 
appears to have realized it as a principle." To an unconcerned ob- 
server, it seems a strong assumption that one who not only " con- 
stantly practises " the method, but who even warns the student against 
errors caused by neglect of it, should have no consciousness of the 
"principle" involved, And 1 am not alone in thinliing this a strong 
assumption : the remarlt was made to me by a distinguished mathe- 
matician who was reading Prof. Baynes' rejoinder. But the weakness 
of Prof. Baynes' rejoinder is best shown by its inconsistency. Prof. 
Baynes contends that Sir W. Hamilton " had been acquainted with the 
occasional use of a quantified predicate by writers on logic " earlier 
than Mr. Bentham ; and Prof. Baynes speaks of Hr. Bentham as hav- 
ing done no more than many before him. But he also says of Sir W. 
Hamilton that, " bad he at the time, therefore, looked into Mr. Ben- 
tham's eighth and ninth chapters, the mere use of a quantified predi- 
cate would have been no novelty to him, although, as I have said, it 
might have helped to stimulate his speculations on the subject." So 
that though Mr. Bentham did not carry the doctrine further than 
previous logicians had done, yet what he wrote about it was calculated 
"to stimulate" "speculations on the subject" in a way that they had 
not been stimulated by the writings of previous logicians. That is. 
Prof. Baynes admits in one part of his argument what he denies in 
another. One further point only will I name. Prof. Baynes says: — 
" Professor De Morgan's emphatic rejection of Mr. Bentham's claim, 
after examining the relevant chapters of his ' Outline,' is in striking 
contrast to Mr. Herbert Spencer's easy-going acceptance of it" Now 
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though, to many readers, this will seem a telling camparison, ^et to 
those who know that Prof. De Morgan wu one of the parties to the 
controversj, and had bis own claims to establislt, the comparison will 
not Beam so telling. To me, howeyer, and to many who baye remarked 
the perrersity of Prof. De Morgan's judgment, his Tcrdict on the mat- 
ter, even were he perfectly unconcerned, will go for but little. Whi>- 
ever will take the trouble to refer to the AtheruBum tor November S, 
18S4, p. 600, and aFter reading a sentence which he there quotes, will 
look at either the title of the chapter it is taken from or the sentence 
which succeeds it, will be amazed that such recklessness of misrepre- 
sentation could be shown by a conscientious man; and will be there- 
after but little inclined to abide by Prof. De Morgan's authority on 
matters like that here in question.] 

'* These words are translated for me from i>te Entteicktung der 
NaturwiMemchaft in den lelzen JUn/Undaaanzig Jahren. By Profes- 
sor Dr. Ferdinand Cohn. Breslau, IS73. 

'* I am told that his reasons for this valuation are more folly given 
at p. 143. 

" Revue dea Deux Monde*, 1 Pgvrier, 1878, p. Ml. 

w (Ettvrea de P. L. Courier (Paris, 1846), p. 804. 

"» Bitloire des Scieneea et det SavanU, <6c. 

*> Betore leaving the question of Academies and their InflneDces; 
let roe call attention to a tact which makes me doubt whether as a 
judge of style, considered simply as correct or incorrect, an Academy 
is to be trusted. Mr. Arnold, insisting on propriety of expression, and 
giving instances of bad taste among our writers, due, as he thinks, to 
absence of Academic control, tacitly asserts that an Academy, if wa 
had one, would condemn the passages he quotes as deserving condem- 
nation, and, by implication, would approve the passages he quotes as 
worthy of approval. Let us see to what Mr. Arnold awards his praise. 

" To illustrate what I mean by an example. Addison, writing u a monl- 
ist on fixedoeBS in religiooB f^th, says : — 

" ^ Those whe deliglit in reading booka of controvflrej do very eeldem ar- 
rive at a fixed and settled habit of faith. The doubt whloh was laid revivea 
agun, and shows Iteelf in new diiUcultieB ; and that generally Ibi thia rsaaon, 
— beoauae the mind, which la perpetaally tosaed in ooDtroverties and diaputea, 
is apt to forget the reasona whioh had once set it at rest, and to be disquieted 
with any former perplexity when it appears in a new shape, or ie atarted by a 
different hand.* 

"It may be said, that is classical English, perfect in lucidity, mesanre, and 
propriety. I make noobjeclioo; but in my tam,I say thstthe ideaezpreasad 
ia perfcetly trite and barren," &c., &a. 
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In Mr. Arnold's estimate of Addison's thou^t I coincide entinlj; 
bat I oannot join him in applaading the " classical English " convej- 
ing the thought. Indeed, I un not ft little astonisbed that one whoM 
taste in style is proved bj his own writing to bo so good, and who to 
his poems especiallj gives a sculpturesque finish, should hsTe quoted, 
not simpl; without condemnation bat with tacit eolog;, a passage full 
of faults. Let us examine it critically, part by part. How 

shall we interpret into thought the words "airiTeata . . . habit "t 
A luibit is produced. But "arrival" implies, not producUon of a 
thing, but coming up to a thing that pre-exists, as at the end of a 
joumey, Wliat, again, shall we say of the phrase, " a fiied and settled 
habit "t Habit is a course of action characterized by constancy, as 
distioguished from courses of action that are inconstant. If the word 
"settled" were uoobjectiooable, we might define habit as a tellled 
eouTM of aelion; and on substituting for the word this equivalent, 
the phrase would read " a fixed and settled settled course of action." 
Obviously the word habit itself conveys the whole notion; and if there 
needs a word to indicate degree, it should be a word suggesting force, 
not suggesting reet. The reader is to be impressed with the alrengih 
of a tendency in something active, not with the firmneu of something 
passive, as by the words " fixed and settled." And then why '' fixed 
and settled " 1 Making no objection to the words as having inappli- 
cable meanings, there is the objection that one of them would suffice: 
surely whatever is fixed roust be settled. Passing to the next 

sentence, we are arrested by a conspicuous fault in its first clause — 
" The doubt which was laid revivea again." To revive is to live again ; 
so that the literal meaning of the clause is " the doubt which was laid 
lives again again." In the following line there is nothing objecticm- 
able ; but at the end of it we come to another pleonasm. The words 
run: — "and that generally for this reason, — because the mind . . ." 
The idea is fully conveyed by the words, "and that generally because 
the mind," The words "for this reason" are equivalent to an ad- 
ditional "because." So that we have here another nnnsensical dupli- 
cation. Going a little further there rises the question — Why "contro- 
reraies oni disputes"! 'Dispute' is given in dictionaries as one of 
the synonyms of ' controversy ' ; and though it may be rightly held to 
have not quite the same meaning, any additional meaning it has does 
not aid, but rather hinders, the thought of the reader. Though, 
where special attention is to be drawn to a certain element of the 
thought, two almost synonymous words may fitly be used to make the 
reader dwell longer on that element, yet where his attention is to be 
{Irawn to another element of the thought (as here to the effect of cog- 
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trorersf on the mind), tbere is no gain, but a losi, in stopping htm to 
interpret a second word it the Dnt saffices. One more fault remaina. 
The mind is said " to be disquieted with any former perplexity whm 
it appears in a new sbspe, or la started by a different hand," This 
portion of the sentenoe is doubly defective. The two metaphors are 
incongruous. Appearing in a shape, aa a ghost might be supposed to 
do, conveys one kind of idea ; and started by a band, as a horse or a 
hound might be, conveys a conflicting kind of idea. This defect, 
honever, is less serious than the other ; namely, the unfitness of the 
second metaphor for giving a concrete form to the abstract idea. 
How is it possible to 'start' a perplexity 1 ' Perpleiity,' by deriva- 
tion and as commonly used, involves the thought of entanglement 
and arrest of motion; while to 'start' a thing is to set it in motion. 
So tliat whereas the mind is to be represented as enmeshed, and 
thus impeded in its movements, the metaphor used to describe its 
state is one suggesting the freedom and rapid motion of tliat which 
enmeshes it. 

Even were these hyper-criticisms, it might be said that they are 
rightly to be made on a passage which is considered a model of style. 
But they are not hyper-criticisms. To show that the defects indicated 
are grave, it only neids to read one of the sentences without its 
tautologies, thus : — " The doubt which was laid revives, and shows it- 
self in new difflculties; and that generally because the mind which is 
perpetually tossed in controversies is apt to forget the reasons which 
had once set it at rest " ftc. 4e. Omitting the six BUperfl.uons words 
unquestionably makes the sentence clearer — adds to its force without 
taking from its meaning. Hor would removal of the other excres- 
cences, and substitution of appropriate words for those which are 
unfit, fait similarly to improve the rest of the passage. 

And now is it not strange that two sentences which Hr. Arnold 
admits to be "classical English, perfect in lucidity, measure, and 
propriety," should contain so many defects: some of them, indeed, 
deserving a stronger word of disapproval t It is tme that analysis 
discloses occasional errors in the sentences of nearly all writers— eome 
due to inadvertence, some to confusion of thougbL Doubtless, from 
my own books examples could be taken ; and I should think it unfair 
to blame any one for now and then tripping. But in a passage of 
which the diction seems " perfect " to one who wonld like to have 
style refined by anthoritative criticism, we may expect entire con- 
formity to the laws of correct expression : and may not unnaturally 
be surprised to find so many deviations from those laws. Pos- 

nblj, iudwd, it will be alle^ tbftt (lie foqlta we not in Addison's 
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English, bat that I lack the D«edfal (esthetic perception. Raving, 
when joung, effeetnally Msiated that classical culture which Mr. 
Arnold thinlis needful, I maj be blind to the be&uties he perceives; 
and my undieciptined tsste maj lead roe to condemn as defects what 
are, in fact, perfections. Knowing absolutelj nothing of the master- 
pieces of ancient literature in the original, and Tcrjr little in trans- 
lation, I suppose I must infer that a familiarity with them equal to 
Mr, Arnold's familiarity, would have given me a capacity for admiring 
these traits of style which he admires. Perhaps redundance of 
epithets would have afforded me pleasure; perhaps I should have 
been delighted by duplications of meaning ; perhaps from inconsistent 
metaphors I might have received some now-unimaginable gratifica- 
tion. Being, however, without any guidance save that yielded by 
Mental Science — having been led by analysis of thought to conclude 
that in writing, words roust be so chosen and arranged as to convey 
ideas with the greatest ease, precision, and vividness; and having 
drawn the corollaries that superfluous words should be struck out, 
that words which have associations at variance with the propositions 
to be set forth should be avoided, and that there should be used no 
misleading figures of speech ; I have acquired a dislike to modes ol 
expression like these Mr. Arnold regards as perfect in their propriety. 
Almost converted though I have been by his eloquent advocacy of 
Cnltnre, as he understands it, I must confess that, now I see what he 
applauds, my growing faith receives a rude check. While recogniz- 
ing ny nnregenerate state, and while admitting that I have only 
Psychology and Logic to help me, I am perverse enough to rejoice 
that we have not had an Academy ; since, judging from the evidence 
Mr. Arnold affords, it woald, among other mischievous acts, have 
further raised the estimate of a style which even now is unduly 

" Cvtture and Anarchy, p. 16. 
" 2b%d., pp. 180-140. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER X. 

' Shortly after the first publication of this chapter, I met with a 
kindred instance. At a Co-operative Congress ;— " Mr. Head (of the 
firm of Poi, Head, ft Co., Middlesbrough) • • . • remarked that he 
had thrown his whole soul during the last six years into the carrying 
out of the principle Involved in the Industrial Partnership at Middles- 
brough with which he was connected. In that Industrial Partner- 
fblp there wm at preient bq MTWgemeDt for Vbf wprlunen to iartti 
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their Mvinga. A clause to gire that opportunity to the workmm 

wM at first put into the articles of agreement, bnt, as there was oolj 
one instance during three years of a workman uoder the firm apply- 
ing to invest his savings, that clause was withdrawn. The firm 
consequently came to the couclusion that this part of their scheme 
was far ahead of the time." — Timet, April 15, 1878, 



NOTES TO CHAPTEE XL 
' Fronde, Short Studiet on OruU Subjeefa, Second Seiiea, 187^ 
p.4Sf>. 

• Ibid,, p. ASS. 

' Ibid., pp. 488-4. 

• Daily papers, Feb. 7, 1878. 

• Times and Post, Feb. 11, 1878. 

• Timea, Nov. 36, 1873. 
' Jbid., Nov. 37, 1873. 

• Ctaik, in Piel. Biat., vol. iv., p, 868. 

• IHd., rol. iv., p. BBS. 

'* When, in dealing with the Titiation of evidence, I before t^ 
ferred to the legislation here named, I commented on the ready 
acceptance of those one-sided statements made to justify sach legis- 
lation, in contrast with the contempt for those mnltitudinous proob 
that gross abuses would inevitably result from the arrangements 
made. Since that passage was writteu, there has been a startling 
justification of it. A murder has been committed at Lille by a gang 
of sham-detectives (one being a government employ f); and the trial 
has brought out the fact that for the last three years the people of 
Lille have been subject to an organized terrorism which has grown 
out of the system of prostitute-inspection. Though, during these 
three years, five hundred women are said by one of these criminals to 
have fallen into their clutehes — thongh the men have been black- 
mailed and the women outraged t-o this immense extent, yet the 
practice went on for the reason (obvious enough, one would haTS 
thoDght, to need no proof by illustration) that those aggrieved pre- 
ferred to submit rather than endanger their characters by complain- 
ing ; and the practice would doubtless have gone on still but for the 
murder of one of the victims. To some this case will carry convio- 
tion : probably not, however, to those who, in putsnance of yibaX 
they are pleased to call " practical legislation," prefer an indnotioii 
based on a Blue Book to an induction based on Univerwl HiiAor^, 

» ^e pwp in Timet, Dec }1, 1879. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTEE XIL 
 Jbumey IKrough Central and SaiUm AtxMa, toL fL p. 37tk 

* Stii., ToL ii. p. 22. 

* LaUiock's PftMttorie Time*. Second edition, p. 44S. 

' Joumty through Cantral and SatUm Arabia, red. ii. p. 11. 

• Fivt Year^ B»*idtme* at Ifepmd. B7 Capt Thomu Smith. 
Vol. i. p. 188. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER XIV. 
' Protwblj moat ruden will conclude that In this, tad in tlie 
precading Beotiou, I ara simplj cairjing out the Tiews of Mr. Darwin 
in their applications to the human caoe. Under the ciroumstBncM, 
perhapia, I shall be excused for pointing out that the same beliefi^ 
otherwise expressed, are contained in Chapters XXV, aod XXVIIL 
ot Social Static*, published in December, 16S0 ; and that they are 
set forth still more defiaitelf in the Wealmineter Riviae for April, 
1853 (pp. 498 — 500), As Mr. Darwin himself points out, others be- 
fore him have recognized the action of that process he has called 
" Natural Selection," but have failed to see its full signiflcanoe and 
its TariouB effects. Thus in the Beview-artiale just named, 1 have 
contended that " this inevitable redundancy of numbers — this con- 
stant increase ol people bejond the means ot subsistence," necessitatw 
the continual carry ing-ofl of " Chose in irhom the power of seU-prea- 
erration is the least ; " that all being subject to the *' increasing 
difficulty of getting a living which sicesa of fertility entails," there 
is an average advance under the pressure, since " only those who do 
advance under it eventually survive ; " and that theee " mnat be thfl 
select ot their generation." There is, however, in the essay from 
which 1 here quote, no recognition of what Mr. Darwin calls " spon- 
taneous variation," nor of that divtrgenee of type whioii this natural 
selective process is shown by him to produce. 

• And even then there are oft«n ruinous delays. A barrister tells 
me that in a case In which he waa himself the referee, they had but 
six meetings in two years. 



NOTES TO CHAPTEE XV. 

< " The Statistics of Legislation," read before the Statlstioal So- 
ciety, May, 16T8, by Frederick H. Janson, Esq., F.I1.S., vice-preeident 
of the Incorporated JLaw Sonietv. 
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* Among recent illostratioDs of the trntb tlut frequent repetition 
of Christian doctrines does not conduce to g^itwth of Christian feel- 
ings, here are two that' seem worth preaerring. The first I quote 
from Tha Church Htraid for May 14, 1878. 

"Mr, J. Stoart Mill, who has juat gone to his aooonnt, wonld hare 
been a remarkable writer of Bugliah, if his ionate Belf-consoiouBnesa 
and abounding Belf-confidence had not made him a notorious literary 
prig. • • » • • His death is no loss to anybody, for he was 
a rank but amiable infidel, and a most dangerons person. The sooner 
those ' lighta of thought,' who agree with him, go to the same plaoe^ 
the better it will be for both Church and State." 

The second, which to an English manifestation of sentiment yields 
a parallel from America, 1 am permitted to publish bj a friend to 
whom it was Utely addressed : — 

" (From a Clergyman of 88 yean' service.) 

" U. S. America, March lOtb, I87S. 

"J. Ttkdall, — How it ought to ' heap coals of fire on yoar head,' 
that, in return for your inmdtt to their Religion, in your Tarions 
works, the American people treated yon with distinguished considera- 
tion. Ton hare repeatedly raised your puny arm against God and 
His Christ I You have endeavoured to deprive mankind of its only 
consolation in life, and its only hope in death (vide 'Fragments of 
Science,' Sic.), wilhoul offering anything instead, but the 'diy-light' 
of your molecules and atoms. Shall we pr^se you tor thist We 
praise you not I 

"'Do not I hate them, Lord, that hate Thee 1' 

" Every tuieide in our land (and they are of daily oocurrenoe) If 
indirectly the effect of tlie bettial doctrines of youtselt Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, et id omne genue. 

" ' The pit is digged up for you all V 

" ' Woe unto you that laugh now, for ye shall mourn and lament.' 
" With the BUpremeat contempt, I remain, 

"A. F. P ." 

' To show how little operative on conduct is mere teaching, let me. 
add a striking tact that has fallen under my own observation. Some 
twelve yeaiB ago was commenced a serial publication, grave and un- 
interesting to most, and necessarily limited in its circulation to the 
well-educated. It was issued to subscribers, from each of whom a 
small sum was due for every four numbers. As was to be expected, 
the notification, periodically made, that another subscription was due, 
received from some prompt attention; from others an attention more' 
or less tardy ; and from others no attention at alL The defanltsr^'' 
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ffom time to time reminded b; neir notices, fell, manj of them, two 
subscriptions in arrear ; but after receiving from the publishers letters 
intimating the fact, some of these rectified wliat was simply a result 
of forgetfulness : leaTing, however, a number who still went on receiv- 
ing the serial without p&jing for it. When these were three subscrip- 
tioDS in srrear, further letters from the publishers, drawing their 
attention to the facts, were sent to them, bringing from some the 
amounts due, but leaving a remainder who continued to disregard the 
claim. Eventuall; these received from the publishers intimations 
that their names would be struck off for non-payment; and such of 
them as continued iuseusible were at length omitted from the list. 
After a lapse of ten years, a digest was made of the original list, to 
ascertain the ratio between the number of defaulters and the total 
number ; and to ascertain, also, the ratios borne by their nnmbers to 
the numbers of their respective classes. Those who bad thus finally 
declined paying for what they had year after year received, constituted 
the following percentages : — 

Subscribers of unknown tiatua . . . .27 per cent. 

Physicians 39 „ 

Clergymen (mostly of the Established Church) . 81 „ 

Secularists 33 „ 

Journalists 83 „ 

Admitting that the high percentage among the journalists may 
have been due to the habit of receiving gratit copies of books, we have 
to note, first of all, the surprising lact that nearly one-third of these ' 
highly educated men were thus regardless of an equitable claim. 
Further, on comparing the subdivifions, we discover that the class 
undistinguished by titles of any kind, and therefore iucluding, as we 
must suppose, those whose education, though good, was not the high- 
est, furnished the smallest percentage of defaulters : so far as the evi- ' 
dcnce goes, it associates increase of intellectual culture with decrease 
of conscientiousness. And then one more thing to be noted is the 
absence of that beneficial effect expected from repetition of moral pre- 
cepts: the Clergy and the Secularists are nearly on a level. So that, 
both in general and in detail, this evidence, like the evidence given in 
the text, is wholly at variance with the belief that addressing the in- 
tellect develops the higher sentiments. 

* Even after the reform of the Poor- Law, this punishment for good 
behaviour was continued. Illustrations wilt be found in the before-' 
mentioned Tracts on the Poor-Laws, by a late uncle of mine — illustra- 
tions that came under his pereonat observation as clergyman and u 
guardiai). 
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* The DompuiBODS ordinuilj made between the minds of men 
women are faulty in many ways, of which these are the chief : — 

Instead of comparing rither the average of women with the a 
ag« of men, or the iliU of women with the ililt of men, 
course is to compare the Hilt of women with the aTerage of men. 
Uach the same erroneous impression results aa would rasnlt If the 
relatiTe statures of men and women wen judged by putting very tall 
women side by side with ordinary men. 

Sundry maaifestations of nature In men and women, are greatly 
perrertod by existing social oonTentions upheld by both. There ar* . 
feelings which, under our predatory rigimt, with its adapted standard 
of propriety, it is not considered manly to show ; but which, contrari- 
wise, are considered admirable in women. Hence repressed manifesta- 
tions in the one case, and exaggerated manifestations in the other; 
leading to mistaken estimates. 

The sexual sentiment comes into play to modify the behaTiour of 
men and women to one another. Kespecting certain parts of their 
general characters, the only evidence which can be trusted is that fur- 
nished by the conduct of men to men, and of women to women, when 
placed in relations which exclude the personal affections. 

In comparing the intellectual powers of men and women, no proper 
distinction is made between receptive faculty and originative faooltj. 
The two ore scarcely commensurable ; and the receptivity may, and 
frequently does, exist in high degree where there is but a low degree 
of originality, or entire absence of it. 

Perhaps, however, the most serious error usually made In drawing 
these comparisons is that ot overlooking the limit of normal mental 
power. Either sex under special stimulations is capable of manifest- 
ing powers ordinarily shown only by the other; but we are not to 
consider the deviations so caused as affording proper measures. Thus, 
to take an extreme case, the mamma of men will, under special excita- 
tion, yield milk: there are various caaee of gynnoomasty on record, 
and in famines infanta whose mothers have died have been thus saved. 
But this ability to yield milk, which, when exercised, must be at the 
cost of masculine strength, we do not count among roasouline attri- 
butes. Similarly, under special discipline, the feminine intellect will 
yield products higher than the intellects of most men can yield. But 
we are not to count this productivity as truly feminine if it entails 
decreased fulfilment of the maternal functions. Only that mental 
energy is normally feminine which can coexist with the production 
and nursing of the due number of healthy children. Obviously a 
power of mind which, if general among the women of a society, would 
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•ntul^diMppMnuice ottlte-jooiety, ia a power not to be included in ta 
estinutte of the feminine aeture u a aoeial factor. 

* Of course it is to be anderftood that in this, and in the succeed- 
ing statements, reference ia made to men and women of the same 
■ocietf, in the same age. If women of a more-eTolred race are com- 
pared with men of a less-evolved race, the statement will not be true, 

> As the validit; of this group of inferences depends on the ooonr- 
rence of that partial limitation of heredity of sex here assumed, It 
may be said thatJ should furnish proof of its occurrence. Were the 
place fit, this mignt be done. I might detail evidence that has been 
collected showing the much greater liabtlit; there is tor a parent to 
bequeath malformations and diseases to children of the same sex, than 
to those of the opposite sex. I might cite the multitudinoos instances 
cf sexual distinctions, as of plumage in birds and colonring in insaots, 
'Hnd especially those marvellous ones of dimorptiism and polymorphism 
among females of certain species of Lepidoptera, as necessarily imply- 
ing (to those who accept the Hypothesis of Btolution) the predominant 
transmission of traits to descendanto of the same sex. It will suffioe, 
however, to instance, as more especially relevant, the oases of sexual 
distinctions within the human race itself, which have arisen in some 
varieties and not in others. That in some varieties the men are 
bearded and in others not, may be taken as strong evidence of this 
partial limitation of heredity; and perhaps still stronger evidence ia 
yielded by that peculiarity of feminine form found in some of the 
negro races, and especially the Hottentots, which does not distinguish 
to any such extent the women of other races from the men. There is 
also the fact, to which Agassiz draws attention, that among the South 
American Indians males and females differ less than they do among 
the negroes and the higher races; and this reminds us that among 
European and Eastern nations the men and women differ, both bodily 
and mentally, not quite in the same ways and to the same degrees, 
but in somewhat different ways and degrees — a fact which would be 
inexplicable were there no partial limitation of heredity by sex. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XVL 
' History of Oreta, vol. i. p. 498. 
' Ibid, vol, i, p. 466. 

• Morning Post, May 15, 1873, 

* In the appendix to his republished address, Mr. Gladstone, in 
illustration of the views he condemns, refers to that part of Firit 

27 
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^ineiplei irUch, tnatfug of the reoMieili&tioa of Soleooe Hid BaUy- 
ioD, contends that this oondits in a united reoofnition of mi Ultimate 
CsDse which though erer present to conscioDsness, transcends knowl- 
edge. Commentliig on this Tiew, he s>;e :— " Still it Tiridlf reoalla to 
mind sn old stor; of the man who, wishing to be rid of one who was 
in his boose, said, 'Sir, there are two sides to my home, and we will 
diTlde them ; you shall take the outside.' " This seems t«i me by no 
means a happily-chosen simile ; since it admits o( an inteipretation 
exactly opposite to the one Mr. Qladstono intends. The doctrine he 
combats is that Science, nnaUe to go beyond the outsides o( things, is 
for ever debarred from reaching, and even from conceiTing, the Power 
within them ; and this being so, Uie ralatire positions of Religion and 
Science may be well represented by inrerting the ^pUcatiiw of his 

* Since the first edition of this volume waa issued, there has ap- 
peared, in the CoMtrnporary Btvitte for December, 1873, the following 
letter, addressed by Hr.'Oladstone to the Editor :— 

"10, DowHiHa Stbmt. Whitbsill, 
Not. 8, 1813. 

" Mv SKiR Sm, — I observe in the Contemporary Review for Octo- 
ber, p. 670, that ihe following words are quoted ^m en address of 
mine at Liverpool : — 

" ' Upon the ground of what is termed evolution, God is relieved of 
the labour of creation : in the name of unchangeable laws he is dis- 
charged from governing the world.' 

"The distinguished writer in the Seview says that by these words 
I bare made myself so conspicuously the champion (<»' exponent) of 
the anti-scientiflo view, that the words may be regarded as t^ical. 

" To go as directly as may be to my point, I consider this judgment 
upon my declaration lo be founded on au sssnmption or belief that it 
contains a condemnation of evolution, and of the doctrine of nnebange- 
ahle laws. I snbmit that It eontains no snob thing. Iiet me illustrate 
by saying. What if I wrote as follows :— 

" ' Upon the ground of what is termed liberty, flagrant crimes have 
been committed : and (likewise) in the name of law and order, human 
rights have been trodden under foot.' 

"I should not by thus writing condemn liberty, or condemn law 
and order ; but condemn only the inferences that men draw, or say 
they draw, ftom them. Up to that point the parallel is exact : and I 
hope it will be seen that Mr! Spencer has inadvertently put apon my 
words a meaning they do not bear. 

" Using the panllel thus far for the sake of clearness, I oanj ib no 
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farther. For while I ua read^ to give In m; adhesioD to liberty, nai 
likewise to law and order, on evolation nad on uncluuigMble Uwb I 
had rather be excused. 

"The words with which I think Madame de Sta£l ends Corinne, 
are the best for me: — Je na max ni la bldmtr, nil rabacmdre. Before 
I could presume to give am optnioa on evolation, or on nnohaDgeftbl* 
lavs, I should wish to know more olearl; and more lull; than I jet 
know, the me&ning attached to those phrases by the chief apostles of. 
the doctrines; and very likely even after accompliabing this prelimi- 
nary stage, I might find myself iusuffldently supplied with the knowl- 
edge reqnired to draw the line between true and false. 

"I haTC then no repugnance to any conclusions whatcTer, legiti- 
mately arising upon well-ascertained facts or well-t«sted reasonings: 
and iny complaint is that the functions of the Almighty as Creator 
and QoTemor of the world are denied upon grounds, which, whatever 
be the extension given to the phrases I have quoted, appear to me to 
be utterly and manifestly insufficient to warrant such denial. 

" I am desirous to liberate myself from a supposition alien, I think, 
t<rmy whole habits Of mind and life. But I do not desire to effect 
this by the method of controversy ; and if Mr. Spwicet does not see, 
or does not think, that be has mistaken the meaning of my words, I 
have no more darts to throw ; and will do myself, indeed, the pleasure 
of concluding with a frank avowal that his manner of handling what 
he must naturally consider to be a gross piece ot folly is as tor as pos- 
sible from being oftenuve. 

" Believe me, 

'* Most faithfully yours, 

" W. E. GLiMTONK." 

Mr. Gladstone's explanation of his own meaning mutt, of course, 
be accepted ; and, inserting a special reference to it in the stareotypo- 
plate, I here append his letter, that the reader may not be misled by 
my comments. Paying due reepect to Mr. Gladstone's wish to avoid 
controversy, I will say no more here than seems needful to excuse my* 
self for having migconstrued his words. " Evolution," as I understand 
it, and "creation," as usually understood, are mutually exniusive: if 
there has t>eeQ that special formation and adjustment commonly meant 
by creation, there has not been evolution ; if there has been evolution, 
there has not been special creation. Similarly, unchangeable laws, as 
conceived by a man of science, negative the current conception of 
divine government, which implies intarferencea or special providences; 
if the laws are unchangeable, they are never traversed by divine voli- 
tions suspeDding tbew ; if God alters the predetermined oonrse of 
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things from time to time, tlie Uws are not tinchuigeable. I usamad 
that Mr. Oladstone used the tenns in these matuftllj-escluBiTe senses; 
but mj assumption appears to bare been a wrong one. This is m&ni- 
fest to me on reading what he instances as parallel antitheses ; seeing 
that the terms oi his paraUel antitheses are not mutually exclusive. 
That which excludes " libert;," and is excluded b; it, is despotism ; 
and that which excludes " law and older," and is «xoIuded b; them, 
is anarchr. Were these mutnatlj-exclusive conceptions used, Hr, 
Qladstone's parallel would be transformed thus : — 

" Upon the ground of what is termed liberty, there has been rebel- 
lion against despotism : and (likewise) in the name of law and order, 
anarchj has been striTen against" 

As this is the parallel Hr. Qladgtone would haTs drawn had tha 
words of his statement been used in the senses I supposed, it is olear 
that I misconceived the meanings he gave to them ; and I most, there- 
fore, ask the reader to be on his guard against a kindred misoonoep- 

[In the earlier-sold copies of the second edition of this volnma, there 
here followed a paragraph, one part of which was based upon an ab- 
surd misconstruction of the second sentence contained in the first of 
the two passages quoted from Hr, Gladstone — a misconstruction so 
absurd, that, when mj attention was drawn to it, I could scarcely be- 
lieve 1 had made it, nntit reference to the passage itself proved to me 
that I had. I am greatly annoyed that careless reading should have 
betrayed me into such a mistake; and I apologize for having given 
some currency to the resulting misrepresentatioD. 

In a letter referring to this misrepresentation, Hr. Gladstone ex- 
presses his regret that his letter tc the ConiemporaTy Raiieu did not 
explicitly embrace both the passages I quoted from him ; and he adda 
that in his opinion, there is " no conflict between the doctrine of Provi- 
denoe and the doctrine of uniform laws." Uy description of his view 
as anti-scientific, the reader must therefore take with the qualifica- 
tion that Mr. Gladstone does not regard it as involving the alleged 
antagonism.] 
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